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This boolt; should be returned on or before the date last murlcai twtbw*, 



Messrs. Truhncr & Co. have received the following 
opinions on Professor Albrecht Webers "^History 
of I ndia7i Literature :'' — 

Dr. Buiiler, Inspector of Schools in India, writes : — 

“ I am extiemely glad to learn tliat you are about to publish 
an English tianslatioii of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature * When I was Piofessor of Oriental Languages 
m Elphmstone College, I fiequently felt the want of such a nork 
to which I could refer the students. 1 trust tliat the work whicli 
you are now publishing will become a class-book in all the Indian 
Colleges, as it is the first and only scientific one which deals with 
the whole field of Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit literature.” 

Piofessor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes : — 

‘‘The English translation of Professor A. Weber’s ‘History of 
Indian Literature’ will be of the greatest use to those who wish 
to take a comprehensive &ur\ey of all that the Hindu mind has 
achieved. It will be especially useful to the students in our 
Indian Colleges and Universitie'^. I used to long for such a book 
when I was teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and tins volume 
will supply them wiih all they want on the subject. I hope it 
will be made a text-book wherever Sanskrit and English are 
taught.” 

J. Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Edinburgh, writes : — 

“ I am delighted to hear that the English translation of Pro- 
fessor Weber’s ‘Lectuies on Hindu Literature ’ is at last leady 
for publication. The great want of a general critical survey of 
Sanskrit literature in English, such as Professor Weber gave to 
German students more than a quarter of a century ago, must 
have been felt by all scholars engaged in teacbing Sanskrit in 



British and American Universities. The translation, I have no 
doubt, will be elcomed even more cordially by Hindu students, 
to whom, with few exceptions, Professor "Weber’s Lectures must 
hitherto have been a sealed book. Hindu scholars and students 
liave expressed to me repeatedly how much they feel the want of 
English traiislaiions of Geinian works such as Weber’s Lec- 
tures and Lassen’s ‘Indian Antiquities,’ an acquaintance with 
which IS indeed indispensable in dealing with questions of 
Sansknt Literature. From what I have seen in proof of the 
English edition, I may say that the translation seemed to me 
exceedingly well done, and that it does great credit to the gentle- 
men engaged on it.” 

Dr. K Host, Librarian of the India Office, writes : — 

“I have caiefuUy examined and compared with the original 
German the English translation of pp. 1-24 oi Weber’s ‘ Vorle- 
snngen,’ and am able to state that it is more than a mere faith- 
ful reflex of the original work, and that it has the advantage of a 
very readable style and great clearness of expression. If the 
remainder of the translation is executed as carefully and as 
conscientiously as is llie portion I have read, tlie whole will 
reflect the greatest credit upon the scholars who have been 
engaged upon it.” 

Professor WiiiTNEY, Yale College, Newliaven, Conn., 
U.S.A., writes ; — 

“ I am the more interested in your enterprise of the publica- 
tion of Weber’s ‘ Sanskrit Literature’ in an English version, as I 
was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in 
the form of academic lectures. At their first appearance they 
were by far the most learned and able treatment of their subject,* 
and, with their recent additions, they still maintain decidedly 
the same rank. Wherever the language, and institutions, and 
history of India are studied, they must be used and referred Ij: 
as authoiity,” 
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TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


Accoeding to the original intention, the English trans- 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly after the 
second German edition, which came out in the end of 1875, 
and whicli, as mentioned by the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to this translation. In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-stiil, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page. The manuscript of the translation thus interrupted 
embraced a considerable part of the text of the first divi- 
sion of the work (ITedic Literature). It had not under- 
gone any revision by Professor Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zachariae devolved the labour of 
correcting it, of completing it as far as the close of the 
Vedic Period, and of adding the notes to this Eirst Part, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re- translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the work of Mr. Mann. 

The circumstances under ''vhich the translation has been 
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produced have greatly delayed its appearance. But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary Notes which Professor Weber has written for 
incorporation in the volume (p. 31 1 ff.), and which sup- 
ply information regarding the latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed in 
the work Professor Weber has also been good enough to 
read the slieets as they came from the press, and the trans- 
lators are indebted to him for a number of suggestions. 

A few of the abbreviations made use of in the titles of 
works which are frecpiently quoted perhaps require ex- 
planation : eg , I. St. for Webers Indische Studien ; L Str. 
for lus Indische Streifcn ; L AK. for Lassen’s Indische 
AUerthumskunde ; Z. D. M. G, for Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenldndischen Gcsellschaft, dec. 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original; as, however, it 
\ aries in a few particulars, it is given here instead of in 
tlie Author’s Preface. It is as follows* — » 

ad 1 i u a fi fl 
1 1 b e ai o au , 

k kh g gh n; 

ch clih j jh fi , 

X til d dh 11 ; 

t til d dh 11 ; 

p ph b bh m ; 

y r 1 V ; 

^ sh s h ; 

Anusvdra ip, lu the middle of .. word before bibilauU ii ; 

V isargd 1;^. 


July, 1S78. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The woik of my youth, wliich here appears in a new edi- 
tion, had been several years out of print. To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done ; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematic remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus finally decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way 
could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this wmrk be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, in nuce, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four- and- twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing could I furnish a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Tnibner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
tlie original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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tion,^ which appeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for this English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 
viction, grew upon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a German 
dress also. I rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled as formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, many things already stand clear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that time still completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the different works — was, from the 
beginning, the object I had before me in these lectures; 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publi- 
cations which have seen the light in the interv/il, has con- 
tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are iised.f 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — in order thus to faci- 

* Histoire de la Liitlraiurt Indienne, trad, de V Allcmand par Alfred 
Sadous. Paris : A. Durand. 1859. 

t In the translation, these brackets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the second edition to the original notes of the first ; the 
notes which in the second edition were entirely new aie here simply indi- 
cated by numbers. — Tn. 
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litate a general view of this part of the subject — to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place — I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Eoth, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.* The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the patronage of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors. 

A. W. 

Berlin, November^ 1S75. 


* The second edition bears the inscription : * Dedicated to my friends, 
Bohtlingk and Roth, on the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.’ — Tii. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The lectures hcrewitli presented to the narrow circle of 
my fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
respects supplemented and improved. The material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its internal relative 
chronology — the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Eoyal Library had the good fortune to possess 
the fine collection of Sanskrit MSS. formed by Sir K. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
through the liberality of his Majesty, Frederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Eoyal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the result 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in some sense be regarded as a 
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commentary upon it. Imperfect as, from the absolute 
point of view, both works must appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the special investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf, Both, Eeinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style : thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given as 
foot-notes — much new matter has been added. 

A. W. 

Berlin, Juhj^ 1852. 


In the Winter-Semester of 
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LECTURES 


ON THE 

HISTORY Of INDIAN LITERATUER 


At the very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of ‘‘ Indian Literature ; ” for then I should 
have to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aryan origin. Nor can I say that 
their subject is the history of Indo- Aryan Literature;” 
for then I should have to discuss the modern languages of 
India also, which form a third period in the development 
of Indo- Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, can I say that they 
are to present a history of “ Sanskrit Literature ; ” for the 
Indo-Aiyan language is not in its first period “ Sanskrit,” 
i.e.y the language of the educated, but is still a popular 
dialect ; while in its second period the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but Prakritic dialects, which arose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
what you have to expect from me here, I may at once 
remark that it is only the literature of the first and second 
periods of the Indo- Aryan language with which wb have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain the name ‘‘ Indian 
Literature.” 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
forced to draw upon your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uncultivated tract of 

A 
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country, of which only a few spots have here and there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect. A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil. 

The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly so.^ But the reasons which have hitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been so long contented with them. In the first 
]»lr.ce, Indian tradition itself lias been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
ciout. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to which 
the Vedas would date from about 1400 b.c. But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations^ instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 


1 In 80 far as this claim may not 
now be disputed by the Egyptian 
monumental records and papyrus 
rolls, or even by the Assyrian litera- 
ture which has but recently been 
brought to light. 

* Besides, these calculations are of 
a very vague character, and do not 
yield any such definite date as that 
given above, but only some epoch 
lying between 1820-860 B.c., see 
y. *SY., X. 236 ; Whitney in Joimi. 
R. A. <S', i. 317, ff. (1864). True, 
the circumstance that the oldest re- 
cords begin the series of nakshatras 
with the sign Kfittikd, carries us 
back to a*considerably earlier period 
even than these dates, derived from 
the so-called Vedic Calendar, viz., 
to a period between 2780-1820 B c , 
since the vernal equinox coincided 
with f) Tauri {Krittikd), in round 
numbers, about the year 2300 B.c., 
see /. St.f X 234 236. But, on the 


other hand, the opinion expressed in 
the first edition of this work (1852), to 
the eifect that the Indians may either 
have brought the knowledge of these 
lunar mansions, headed by JCfittikdf 
with them into India, or else have 
obtained it at a later period th.'ough 
the commercial relations of the Phoe- 
nicians with the Panjdb, has recently 
gained considerably in probability ; 
and therewith the suggestion of 
Babylon as the mother country of the 
observations on which this date is 
established. See the second of my two 
treatises, Die vedUchen Nachrichtcn 
von d*'n Nakahatra (Berlin, 1862), pp. 
362-400 ; my paper, Ueber den Veda^ 
kalend^r Namena Jyotiaha (1862), p. 
15 ; ‘Si , X. 429 IX. 241, Whit- 
ney, Oriental and Linyaialic Stndiea 
(1874), li. 418. — Indeed adiiectie- 
terence to Babylon and its sea trade, 
in which the exporbition of peacocks 
18 mentioned, has lately come to light 
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tlier, one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B c., in opposition to the Brahinanical 
hierarchy; but the authenticity of this particular era is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
Piinini, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century B.O., and from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. I3ut the 
arguments in favour of Panini’s having lived at that time^ 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis. 

Tiie reasons, however, by which we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these : — 

In the more ancient parts of the Rigveda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian race settled on the north- western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on 
the Kubha, or Kaxp'tjv, in Kabul.^ Tlie gradual spread of 

in an Indian text, the BdiverujtCtaka, Vlnde avec dee ptniplades dravi^:- 
hee Minayeff in tlie Milangea Asia- ennes,’* Juhen Vinson, Revue de 
(Imperial Russian Acaderiij), Linguiatique^w. I20, ff’. (1873). See 
''i 577 > ff- (1871), Kwd Monatsherichte also Burnell, EU))icnt 8 of bouth /w- 
of the Beilin Academy, p. 622 (1871). dian Palc^ography^ p. 5 (Mangaloie, 
^8, howevei, this testimony belongs 1874). 

to a compaiaiively late period, no ^ Or even, as Goldstucker sup- 
great importance can be attached to poses, eailiei than Buddha, 
it. — Direct evidence of ancient com- One of the Vedic Rishis, asserted 

inercial relations between India and to be Vatsa, of the family of Kaiiva, 
the West has lecently been found in extolh, Rik, viii. 6. 46-48, the splen- 
hieroglyphic texts of the seventeenth did piesents, consisting o# horse^, 
centuiy, at which time the Aijas cattle, and yoked four tog* - 

would appeal to have been alie.idy thei — (Roth 111 the St. Petersburg 
settled on the Indus. For the word Diet, explains vshfra as ‘buffalo, 
‘ ape,’ which occurs in i Kings humped bull;’ geneially it means 
X. 22, in the form qof, Or. Krjiros^ is ‘ camel’) — which, to the glory of the 
found in these Egyptian texts in the Yadvas, he receiver! whilst residing 
form kafut see Joh. Dumichen, Die with Tirinidiia and Pars'u. Or have 
Flottc cineregypt. Komgin auadem 17 we here only a single person, Tiriip- 
Ja/tr/i. (Leipzig, 1868), table it. p. 17. dira Parsu ? In the Silnkhdyana 
Lastly, the Hebiew name ^rauta-Suti a, xvi. ii. 20, at least, 

for peacocks ( I Kings x. 22, 2Cbion. he is understood as Tiiiipclira Paia- 
IX. 21) necessarily implies that al- sWya. These names suggest Tiridrites 
ready in Solomon’s time the Phocni- and the Persians ; see J.bt.. iv, 379, u., 
Clan ophir-merchants “onteu affaire but compare Girard de Rialle, Revise 
soit au pays meme des Abhira soit de Linguiat.^ iv. 227 (1872). Of 
sur un autre point de la cote de course, we must not think of the 
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the race from these seats towards the east, beyond the 
Saras vati and over Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bharata ; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Ba- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenes,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, /. AK,, ii. 150, n. ; /. St., ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of ^iva. What a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! ! It 
may perhaps here be objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on tlie banks of the Indus appear to 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Brahmanical foot- 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true ; but we should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. For these peoples of the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


Persians after Cyrus ; that would 
bring us too far down. But the Per- 
sians were so called, and had their 
own princes, even before the time of 
Cyrus. Or ought we rather, as sug- 
gested by Olshausen in the Berliner 
Monatabenchte (1874), p. 708, to 
think of the Parthavas, i.e., Parthi- 
ans, who as well as P^r^as are men- 
tioned in the time of the Achseme- 
nidse ? The derivation, hitheito 


current, of the word Tiri in Tiridates, 
&c., from the Pahlavi tlr —Zend tia- 
trya (given, eg., by M. Br^al, Be 
Peraicia nominihua (1863), pp. 9, lo), 
is hardly justified. 

* Who as ambassador of Seleucus 
resided for some time at the court 
of Chandragupta. His reports are 
preserved to us chiefly in the 
of Arrian, w'ho lived in the second 
century i.D. 
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And wliile the claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity — its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced back even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa- Aryans — are 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testi- 
mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may be gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the Rik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 
ning with this nature- worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and these 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
all the phases of religious development through whicli the 
liuman mind generally has passed. The individual pheno- 
mena of nature, which at first impress tlie imagination as 
-being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
difierent spheres; and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province, 
whose influence is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding events of human life, while at the same 
time they are endowed with human attributes and organs. 
The number — already considerable — of these natural 
deities, these regents of the powers of nature, is further 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to their principal bearings. 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the com 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in the heavens, in the air, upon the earth ; and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre- 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strength- 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is accomplished either s})eculatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., “ Brah- 
man’* (neut.), to whom these three in their turn stand 
in the relation of creatures, of servants only; or arbi- 
trarily, according ns one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in the hrst 
instance to have been promoted to this honour; the Persa- 
Aryaiis at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further; and in the older parts of the 
Brahmanas also — to whicli rather than to tlie Samhitas 
the A vesta is related in respect of age and contents — we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities {prasavitd dcvdndtm). We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often preserve 
relics of antiquity.® Nay, as “ Brahman ” (rnasc ), he has 
ill theory retained this position, down even to the latest 
times, although in a very colourless manner, llis col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their 
much more direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship has 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,^ and which at the time of the I’eriplus had pene- 
trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan. 

But while we are thus justified in assuming a high 
antiquity for Indian literature, on external geographical 
grounds, as well as on internal evidence, connected with 
tlie history of the Hindu religion,® the case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


® Cf ni}’ paper. Zwei I'edisclic Tcxte 
tiber Omtna und Portenta (1859), pp. 
392-393. 

* To these, thirdly, we have to 
fldd evidence deiivt*d from the lan- 
guage. The edicts of Piyadasi, 
whose dtite is fixed by the mention 
therein of Gieek kings, and even of 
Alexander himself, are written m 


popular dialects, for whose gradual 
development out of the language of 
the Vedic hymns into this form it is 
absolutely necessary to postulate the 
lapse of a series of centuries. 

* According to Stiabo, , p. 1 17, 
Aiouvffos (Rndra, Soma, Siva) was 
worshipped in the mountains, 

KXiji (Indra, Vishnu) in the plain. 
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logical dates. We must reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that any such search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result. ’Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c., 
therein contained, is the only one possible. 

periods, 

the Vedic and Turning now to the former, 

or Vedic period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


We have to distinguish four Vedas — the Rig- Veda, the 
Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, which is in a double form, 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts — Samhita, Brahmana, and S^utftbs 
Tlieir relation to each other is as follows : — 

The Sarnhita * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindus brought 
with them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had there used for ‘'invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their flocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, in celebration of the struggle between the 
god wlio wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanks to the heavenly beings for pre- 
servation in battle/’ t The songs are here classified 
according to the families of poets to which they are as- 
cribed. The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Samhitas which 


* The name Saijibit^ (collection) 
firut occurs in the so-called Aran- 
yakas, or latest supplements to the 
Brdhinana«i, and in the Sutras ; but 
whether in the above meaning, is 
not as yet certain. The names by 
which the Sarphitds are designated 
in the Bidhriianas are — either fichah, 
gdmdni, yajilnshif — or Rigveda, Sd- 
maveda, Yajurveda, — or Bahvi-ichas, 
Chhandog«is, Adhvaryus, — or tray( 


vidydj svddliydya^ adhyayana^ also 
* Veda’ alone It is m the Stitras 
that we first find the term Ohhandas 
specially applied to the Saipbitils, 
and more particularly in Pdnini, 
by whom Ri>hi, Nigama, Mantra (?) 
are also employed in the same 
manner. 

f See Roth, Zur Litteratur und 
Geschichfe des Weda^ p, 8 (Stutt- 
gart, 1846). 
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will come next under our consideration, and which, pro- 
viding as they do for a practical want, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual. For the Samhita of the Saman, and both the 
Samhitas of the Yajus, consist only of such richas (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
the same order in which they were practically used ; at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus. The Samhita of the Saman contains nothing but 
verses {richas)\ those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, the richas, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in the Rik-Samliita, so tliat the Sama-Samhita 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering. Now 
the ridias found in the Sama-Samhita and Yajub- Samhita 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Rik, the Rik-Samhita. Of 
this a triple explanation is possible. First, these read- 
ings may be earlier and more original than those of the 
Rik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the simple song, not being immediately connected 
with the sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Rik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse in its 
application to the ceremony. Or, lastly, they may be of 
equal authority with those of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and in 
each particular case they must all be kept in view. But 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may be stated thus : The richas occurring in the Sama- 
Samhita generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their grammatical 
forms; those in the two Samhitas of the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under- 
gone a secondary alteration. Instances which come 
under tlie third method of explanation are found in equal 
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numbers, both in the Sania-Samhita and the Yajub- 
Samhita. Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be tliouglit of for this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brahmanas either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
different schools (Sakhas) generally. 

But although the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper ; at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised ; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to ^akalya and Panchala 
Babhravya a leading part in the aiTangement of the Rik- 
Samhita, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Videhas 
and Panchalas, as I shall show hereafter. The Samhita 
of the Sainan, being entirely borrowed from the Rik, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin; only, in the fact that it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Rik, we have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then in existence. This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan,^ in the country of the Kurupanchalas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahman ical element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised. Hay, it may be that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present re- 
daction of the Samhita of the White Yajus dates from 
the third century B.c. For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MaBiapBLvol, and this name recurs in the Ma- 


^ Or rather to the east of the Indus, iu Hindustdn. 
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dliyamdinas, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
More of this later on. 

The origin of the Atharva-Samhita dates also from the 
period when Brahmanism had become dominant. It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhita, and 
contains the store of song of this Brahmanical epoch. 
Many of these songs are to be found also in the last, that 
is, the least ancient book of the Rik-Samliita. In the 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm Jove for nature; 
wuile 111 the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their magical 
powers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition. 
But the Atharva-Samhita likewise contains pieces of groat 
antiquity, which may peihaps have belonged more to the 
people proper, to its lower grades ; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families.* It was not without a long struggle 
tliat the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth Yeda. There is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient portions of the Brahmanas of 
the Rik, Saman, and Yajus; indeed they only originated 
simultaneously w itli these Brahmanas, and are therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Yedic literature, 
the Brahmanas. 

The character of the Brahmanas f may be thus gene- 


* This sutimse, based upon cer- 
tain passages in the Athaivan, would 
certainly be at vaiiance witli the 
name ‘ Atharvdngiiasas,’ bo’ne by 
this Sniphitd ; according to which 
it would belong, on the contiary, to 
the most ancient and noble Brah- 
man fainihes. But I have elsewhere 
advanced the conjecture, that this 
name was simply assumed in order 
to mipait a gieater sanctity to the 
contents, see /. i. 295. [Zwet 


veduche Ttxit uhtr Omina und For- 
tentay pp. 346-348.] 

+ This term signifies * that which 
relates to prayei, brahman.* Brah- 
man\ttie\i means ‘ drawing forth,’ as 
well in a physical sense * producing,’ 
* Cl eating,' as in a spiritual one ‘ lift- 
ing up,’ ‘ elevating,’ * strengthen- 
ing.* The first mention of the name 
Bidhmana, in the above sense, is 
found in the Bidhma^aof the White 
Yajus, and especially in its thir* 
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rally defined : Their object is to connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, on the one hand, tKeir direct mutual relation ; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other, 
la setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its details: in illustrating the latter, they are either 
directly explanatory and analytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion. We thus find in them the oldest rituals we have, 
the oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
.peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this or that particular Veda. With respect to age they 
all date from the period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Bralimanic mode of thought 
and social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina- 
tion.* The Brahmanas originated from the opinions of 
individual sages, imparted by oral tradition, and preserved 
as well as supplemented in their families and by their 
disciples. The more numerous tliese separate traditions 
became, the more urgent became the necessity for bring- 
ing them into harmony with each other. To this end, as 
time went on, compilations, comprising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their original represen- 


teenth book. In cases where the 
dogmatical explanation of a cere- 
monial or other precept has already 
been given, we there find the ex- 
pression tasyoHam hrdhmanam, ‘of 
this the Bntlimana has already been 
stated ; ’ whereas in the books pre- 
ceding the thirteenth, we find in 
such cases tasyokto bandhuh ‘ its con- 
nection has already been set forth.’ 
[/. St.f V. 6o, ix. 351.] — Besides 
Bnlhmana, Pravaehana is also used 
in the SiCma* Sutras, according to tlie 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
they also mention Anubrdhmana, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
except in Pdnini. 

* Piinini, IV. 3. 105, directly men- 
tions ‘ older {purdnaprokta) Buili- 
manas ; ’ and in contradistinction to 
these there must, of course, have 
been in existence in his day ‘more 
modern (or as the scholiast says, tul- 
yakdla) Britbrnsnas.’ [See on this 
Qoldstucker, Pdnini^ p. 1 32, ff., and 
my rejoinder in /. 6Y., v 64, ti.] 
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tatives, were made in different districts by individuals 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter, supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing definite, how- 
eve?*, can be said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresli treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animosity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in- 
fluence gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author aj)pealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis*^ 
puted opinions have for the most part disappeared. Here 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still be 
found ; in general, however, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirely supplanted and effaced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Brahmanas is still 
extant — a circumstance which is evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahmanas was 


* The difficulty of their preserva- 
tion is also an important factor in 
the case, as at that time writing 
either did not exist at all, or at any 
rate was but seldom employed. 
[“In congidering the question of 
the age and extent of the use of 


writing in India, it ia important to 
point out that the want of suitable 
materials, in the North at least, be- 
fore the introduction of paper, must 
have been a great obstacle to its 
general use.’* — Burnell, Elements of 
South Indian Palcpography, p, lo.] 
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gradually more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Siitras, &c. To the numW of the Bralimanas, or recen- 
sions of the Samhitas, which were thus lost, belong those 
of the Vashkalas, Paingins, Bhallavins, ^atyayanins, 
Kalabavins, Lamakayanins, &mbuvis, Kliadayanins, and 
iSalankayanins, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the Chhandas works 
(Samhitas) specified in tlie gaiyi ‘^aunaka' (Pan., iv. 3. 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. 

The difference between the Bralimanas of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this : The Brah- 
nianas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the rickets^ whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its iastra (canon). The Bralimanas of tlie Saman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Udgatar, or singer 
of the sdmans; the Bralimanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brahrnanas of the Rik, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whole preserved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rik-Samhita is not 
attended to at all. But in the Bralimanas of the Saman and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Samhitas are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritual. The Brahmana of the SaUxOn enters but sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah- 
mana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Samhita, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhita. A supplement also has been 
added to this Brahmana for some of those books of the 
Samhita which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to its original compilation, so that the Brahmana 
comprises ICX) adhydyas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been the case. The Brahmana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Samhita. It 
is, in fact, a supplement to it. The Brahmana of the 
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Atliarvan is up to the present time unknown, though there 
are manuscripts of it in England.® ^ 

The common name for tlie Brahmana literature is Sruti, 
* hearing,’ i.e., that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated. 
In accordance with this we find in the works themselves 
Irequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane person. The name Sruti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Sutras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb sru which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Vedic literature is represented by the 
Sutras."'^ These are, upon the whole, essentially founde^l 


* It has since been published, see 
below. It presents no sort of di- 
rect internal 1 elation to the Ath. 
Sarphittl, 

* The word Siitra in the above 
senseoccurs first in the Madhukdn^ 1, 
one of the latest supplements to the 
lirdhuiana of the White Yajus, next 
in the two Gfiliya-Siitras of the Rik, 
and finally 111 Pilnini. It means 
‘thread,’ ‘band,’ cf. Lat. meft'e. 
Would it be correct to regai d it as 
an expression analogous to the Ger- 
man hand (volume) ? If so, the term 
would have to be understood of the 
fastening together of the leaves, and 
would necesburily presuppose the 
existence of writing (in the same 
way, perhaps, as grantha does, a 
teim first occurring in Pdniiii q. 
Inquiry into the origin of Indian 
writing has not, unfortunately, led 
to mnch result as yet. The oldest 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, 
date no eai her than the third centui y 
B.O. Nearchus, however, as is well 
known, mentions writing, and his 
time corresponds very well upon the 
whole to the period to which we 
must lefer the origin of the Si'itrps. 
But as these were composed chiefly 
with a view to their being committeil 
to memory — a fact which follow's 
from their form, and partly accounts 
for it — there might be good giounds 


for taking exception to the etyrno- 
logy just proposed, and for regai fl- 
ing the Signification ‘ guiding-line,’ 
‘clue,’ as the original one. [Plus is 
the meaning given in the St. Peters- 
burg Dictionaiy. — The writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 
see Beiifey, Jndten (in Ersck and 
Oruher^s Encyclopcedia^ 1840), p. 254; 
my Indische SLizzen (1856), p 127, 
ff. ; Burnell, EUm. of South Indian 
Pal.y p. 3, ff. Probably it served in 
the first instance meiely for secular 
purposes, and was only applied sub- 
sequently to literatui e. See Muller, 
Anc S. Lit , p. 507 ; I. St., v. 20, ff ; 
J.Sir.y li 339 Goldstuckei {Pdniniy 
i860, p. 26, ff) contends that the 
words 8 ut 7 'a and grant ha must abso- 
lutely be connected with writing. 
See, however. 1 . St.y v. 24, ff. ; xiil. 
476.] — Nor does etymology lead 
us to a more certain lesult 111 the 
case of another word found in this 
connection, viz., aksharUy ‘s\ liable.’ 
This word does not seem to occur in 
this sense in the Saiphitif of the Rik 
(or Sitman) ; it there rather signihes 
‘ imperishable. ’ The connecting link 
betw'een this primary signification 
and the meaning ‘ syllable,’ which is 
first met with in the Saqihitd of the 
^ Yajus, might peihaps be the idea of 
writing, the latter being the making 
imperishable, as it were, of otherwin# 
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on tiie Brahmanas, and must be considered as their neces- 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism.® While the Brahmanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Siitras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to tliese subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutively. Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
collective summaries of them. The utmost brevity was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
ture of the Sutras became more independent, and in pro- 
portion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Sutra, the more intelligible it is ; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modern will it prove.* 
But the literature of the Siitras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brahmanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
the sacrifice. Indeed, it is only one particular division of 
the Siitras — viz., the Kalpa-Siitras, aphorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual — which bears 


fleeting and eTanesoent words and 
eyllables ( 0 . Or is tlie notion of the 
imperishable at the root of 

this signification ? [In the Errata 
to the first German edition it was 
pointed out, on the authority of a 
communication received from Pro- 
fessor Auf recht, that akahara is twice 
used in the Rik of the * measuring of 
speech,* viz., i. 164. 24 (47), and 
ix. 13. 3, and consequently may 
there mean ‘ syllable.’ According to 
the St Petersburg Dictionary, this 
latter meaning is to be derived fron^ 
the idea of ^ the constant, simple * ele- 
ment in language.] 


® On the mutual relations of the 
Brahmanas and Sfitras, see also /. SU^ 
viii. 76, '77 ; ix. 353, 354. 

* Precisely as m the case of the 
Brahmanas, so also m the case of the 
Kalpas, i.e., Kalpa-Sdtras, Pilnini, 
iv. 3. 105, distinguishes those com- 
posed by the ancients from those 
that are nearer to his own time. 

On the sacrifice and sacrificial 
implements of ttie S ran ta- Sutras, see 
M. Mullei in Z D, M. (?., IX. xxxvi.- 
Ixxxii. ; Haug’s notes to his transla- 
tion of the Aitareya-Brdhraaija ; and 
my paper, Ziir Kenntniaa des vedischen 
O'pferrihialSy I. St., x. xiii. 
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the special name of 6rauta-Siitras, i.e.y “ Siitras founded 
on the 6ruti.” The sources of the other Siitras must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the Srauta-Siitras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Sutras, the so-called Grihya-Siitras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at marriage, as well as at death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Siitras, they also bear that of Smarta-Siitras, i.e., 
“ Siitras founded on the Smriti*' Smritiy * memory,’ 
that which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from ^rutiy ' hearing,’ that which is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con- 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all; ritual, on the contrary, though in 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious- 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external circumstances, under- 
stand how to inspire the people with a due awe of the 
importance and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
however, to be assumed from this that Smriti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a position to occu])y themselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the first in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their own against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
hands of other and far more powerful enemies ; or rather, 
they did not awake at all ; their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detriment of their intellectual energy, that the laiter had 
gradually dwindled away altogether. The history of these 
new enemies was this : The knowledge of the ancient songs 

B 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians had wor- 
shipped the powers of nature, and the knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in the 
possession of tlie traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers 
in a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it came about that these families of singers became 
families of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former home increased, and the more 
their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external struggles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of tlie primitive forms of worship, took an in- 
creasingly iirominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably had they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of wliich 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for tliem to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of the petty 
kings who had formerly reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent position in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan ; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastly, the people proper, the 
ViSas, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or Siidras. Tliis last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race wliich had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or their Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmanical order. The royal 


* Who were distinguished by their colour, for caste. [See 7 . 4, 

yery colour from the three other 10.] 
castes ; hence the name vai'na^ 1 e. 
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families, the warriors, who, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that w^as likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts were, however, unavailing ; the colossus was 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious hands wliicli ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten ! 

The Smarta- Sutras, which led to this digression, gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when 
more tlian men cared to lose of the Smriti — that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its political bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs untouched in their ancient form; so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of tlie Hindu legal literature,^^ 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of the Grihya-Siitras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-books, those dealing with 


For the ritual relating to birth 
see Speijer’s book on the Jdtakarma 
(Leyden, 1872) — for the marriage 
ceremonies, Haas’s paper, Ueber die 
Meiratlisgehriiuche der alien Inder^ 
with additions by myself in /. St , 
V. 267, ff. ; also my paper Veduche 
Hochzdtaaprdchet ibid.^ p. 177, ff. 
(1862) — on the burial of the dead, 
Koth in Z. D. M. 0 t viii. 487, ff. 


(1854), and M. Muller, ibid, IX. 
i.-xxxvi. (1855) ; and lastly, O. Don- 
ner’s P indapiifiyajna (1870). 

Besides the Gyihya-Sdtras we 
find some texts directly called Dhar- 
ma-Sfitras, or S^may^chdrika-Sfitras, 
which are specified as portions of 
^rauta-Sfitras, but which were no 
doubt subsequently inserted into 
these. 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in these 
Siitras ; but probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of tlieir gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Bralimanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical ])oints of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megasthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only airo 
‘from memory,’ I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that fivrjfir) is but a 
mistranslation of Smriti in the sense of Smriti-^astra, ‘ a 
treatise on Smriti.’* For the above-mentioned reason, 
however — in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an aiiti-Brahmanical religion — the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu, 
for example (founded on the Manava Grihya-Sutra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Vedic, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
theGrihya-Siitras — in addition to the Brahm anas, where but 
few points of contact with these Sutras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Sutras 
the contents of which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shall find it. Although, accordingly, these 


* This latter view has been best nell, ilementa of S. Ind. Pal(Bogr,^ 
set forth by Schwanbeck, Megoa- p. 4] 
theneSf pp. 50, 5 * [But see also Bur- 
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Siitras stand on a level with the Brahmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sutras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, m the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sul)- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the prayers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers ; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to preserve the tradition of their origin. It was 
only after the lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
than with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take precautions for securing and establisliing the sense 
also. To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with the subject were obliged to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of s[)ecial learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmanical theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual life, in which even the 
women took an active part, and which accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of the people. Nor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially after 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life ; Brahmans who 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by tlie 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
a state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Samhitas took place. By degrees, very extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. For their study 
(Pat ha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All the technical terms, how- 
ever, which occur for study of tlie 
Veda and the like, uniformly refer 
to speaking and leciting only, and 
thereby point to exclusively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Vedic texts seems indeed not to 
have taken place until a compara- 
tively late period, See/. aS^.jV. 1 8, 
ff. (i86l). Muller, Anc. S. Lit ^ p. 
507, fl‘. (1859) ; Westergaard, U<bcr 
den dltcsten Zeitraum der indischcn 
GeecJnchte (i860, German transla- 
tion 1862, p 42, fF.); and Hang, 
Ueber das Wesen des vedischen Ac- 
(1873, p. 16, ff.), have declared 
themselves in favour of this theory. 
Haug thinks that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
were the first who consigned the 
Veda to writing — for polemical pur- 
poses — and that they were followed 


by the rest of the Biahmans On 
the other hand, Goldstucker, Boht- 
lingk, Whitney, and Roth {I)cr 
Atharvaveda in Kashmir y p. 10), are 
of the opposite opinion, holding, m 
particular, that the authors of the 
Prdti^dkhyas must liave had written 
texts befoie them. Benfey also 
formerly shared this view, but re- 
cently [Einlcitung in die Gramma- 
tih der ved Sprache^ p 31), he has 
expressed the belief that tne Vedic 
texts were only committed to writ- 
ing at a late date, long subse- 
quent to their * diaskeuasis.* Bur- 
nell also, 1 . c.f p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times “ almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents.” 
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all but impossible tliat any alteration in the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati^akhya-Siitras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted.* Such a Pniti^akhya- 
Siitra uniformly attaches itself to tlie Samhita of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Prati^akhya was composed. If we 
find in any part of the Samhita phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Prati^akhya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this i)art did not yet 
belong to the Samhita. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, ^ c , of its Samhita, f in the scliools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections — pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which these 
studies were pursued. 

For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Sutras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brahmanas 
tlie oddest tricks are played with tliern, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fiishion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 


* By Roth in his essays, Znr 
Litteratur und Gcschichte dcs Weday 
p. 53, ff. (translated in Jofirn. As. 
Soc, Bengaly January 1848, p. 6, ff ). 

This indeed is the real purpose 
of the Pidti^dkhyas, namely, to 
show how the continuous Sarphitd 
text is to he reconstructed out of 
the Pada text, in which the indivi- 
dual words of the text are given 


separately in their original form, 
unaffected by saip^dhi, i e , the influ- 
ence of th^ words which immedi- 
ately precede and follow. Wliatever 
else, over and above this, is found 
in the Prdti^iikhyas is merely acces- 
sory matter. See Whitney in Jour- 
nal Am Or, Soc. y iv 259(1853) 

+ Strictly speaking, only these 
(the Saiphitds) are Veda. 
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mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The furtlier development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Siitras treating directly of metre, e.g.^ the Nidana-Siitra, 
and in the Anukramanis, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Siitras, to a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion — The preserva- 
tion of the tradition concerning the authors and the origin 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Sutras, although the class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Bralimana^ themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Biuhmana frequently appeals to Gathas, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It IS evidently in these legends that we must 
look for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Buranas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, e.g , in the Maha-Bliarata. The most 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devata by ^aunaka, in slokas, which, however, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the Rik-Samhita, and proves by its very 
title that it has only an accidental connection with this 
class of works. Its object properly is to specify the deity 
for each verse of the Rik-Samhita. But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramanis, belongs to a much later period than most 


See P.irt i of my paper on Indian Prosody, I. St . viii. i, ff. (1863). 
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of the Sutras, since it presupposes Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of whom I have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in /. i. I0I-I20.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, who were fami- 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were then given orally. These 
collected words were called, from their being ‘‘ ranked,” 
“ strung together,” Nigranthu, corrupted into Nighantn,* 
and those occupied with them Naighavtukas. One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us.^® It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Yedic words; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it. called 
Niruktiy interpretation,” of which Yaska is said to be the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Vedafigas, together with ^iksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 
— three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, i e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in general,^^ and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


* See llotb, Intioduction to the 
Nirukti, p. xii. 

To this place belong, further, the 
Nighap^u to the Atharva-S., men- 
tioned by Haug (cf. I. St., ix. 175, 
176,) and the Nigama-Pari^ishta of 
the VN'hite Yajus 


^ikfehd still continues to be the 
name of a species. A considerable 
number of treatises so entitled have 
recently been found, and more are 
constantly being brought to light. 
Cf. Kielhorn, 7. St., xiv. 160. 
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now specially designated by those titles. It is in Yaska^s 
work, the Nirukti, that we hnd the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Prati^akhya-Siitras had already estab- 
lished with so much minuteness — but only for each of the 
Veda-Samhitas — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root. Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in tliis branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the Kauslntaki-Brahmana, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India ; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as tlie father of Sanskrit grammar, Panini. 
Now, if Yaska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Panini — from 
Yaska to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- 
matical words by means of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panini, imjilies a great amount of study m the interval. 
P>esides, Panini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known ; he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently* 
to, the Brahmanas. It is in this field and in that of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or naive, on the other hand, tlie method may 
occasionally be. 
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Several hymns of a speculative purport in the last boob 
of the Rik-Samhita testify to a great depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying a long period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is borne out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnosophists, &c. 

It was inevitable that at an early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the origin of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and difficult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brali- 
manas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be met with ; while in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conjectures with regard to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally was whether indiscrete 
matter or spirit v^as to be assumed as the First Cause. 
The latter tlieory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented in the Brahmanas. Fiom among 
the adherents of the former view, wdiicli came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory, before long threw themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief knowui to us as Buddhism. 
The word luddha, ‘'awakened, enlightened,’' was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is shown by the use both of the root hudh in 
the Brahmanas, and of the word huddha itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the w^ord is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case also of another word of the kind, sramava, 
which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root sram, but also the word sramarta itself, 
as a title of honour, may be pointed out in several passages 
in the Brahmanas. Though Megasthenes, in a p^^sage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of philosophers, the Bpa’)(ifjLap€<; and the Sapfictpac, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively; for he 
expressly mentions the vXo^lol — i.e., the Brahmacharins 
and Vanaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a Brahmans life is distributed —as forming part of 
the ^appidvaL The distinction between the two sects pro« 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpa)(^^dv€<; were the “ phil- 
osophers” by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Grihasthas) ; the Sappudvaiy on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The UpdpLvac, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, I. AK, 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander's time, 
he describes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpa')(jpLdve^, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with the Xappudvai — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded as Pramanas, i.e,, founding their belief on pramdvxiy 
logical proof, instead of revelation As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as true of Alexander’s time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period ; only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brahmanas 
here concerned, viz,, the so-called Upanishads {upanishad, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising^ and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Aran- 
yakas,* i e,, writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vXo^coc ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, i.e , 


* The name Aranyaka occurs first passages in contradistinction to 
in the vdrttiJca to Piln. iv. 2. 129 [see ‘ Veda’), iii. iio, 309 ; and in the 
on this, 7 . St , v. 49], then in M.inu, Atharvopanishads (see I St.^xi 1 79). 
iv. 123 ; Yiljiitivalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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those which, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
Brahmana or an Aranyaka of one of the three older Vedas, 
have come down to us at the same time — or, it may be, 
have come down to us only — in an Atharvaii recension. 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Yeda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems ; they are to some extent sectarian 
in their contents, m which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Puranas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Siitras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modern Brahmanas 
and Aranyakas, or, if they are, it is under a dihereilt form 
and in other relations — m such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Siitras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads which we are w^arranted in recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms — although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force — imply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection. The philosophical Sutras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority. 

In cdosmg this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the possession of a literature — at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us— must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — I mean Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship. Astronomical observa- 
tions — though at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description — were necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices ; in the tirst place, of those 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical observa- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by tlie dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. The Indo-Germanic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus we find in the later portions 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and in the Chhandogyopani- 
shad express mention made of '' observers of the stars 
and '"‘the science of astronomy;’' and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittiriya-Sarnhita, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 bc. Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns aarpovofjbia as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpa^j^ave^;. Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Sam- 
hita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, there is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. 


* See /. St., ii. 240, note, [The seems to be that contained in the 
correct numbers are rather 2780- Jyotisha, we obtain the years 1820- 
1820B.0., see /./Si., X. 234-236(1866); 860, iftni. p. 236, ff. See further 
and for the hhara^i senes, which the remaiks in note 2 above.] 
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From this preliminary survey of Vedic literature we 
now pass to the details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and deal with the writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with each Veda sepa- 
rately. 

And first of the Riqrcda. The Rigveda-Samliitd pre- 
sents a twofold subdivision — the one purely external, 
having regard merely to the compass ot the work, and 
evidently the more recent ; the other more ancient, and 
based on ‘internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eiglit ashtakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
each of whi(di is again subdivided into as many adhydyas 
(lectures), and each of these again into about 33 (2006 in 
all) vargas (sections), usually consisting of five verses.^® 
The latter is that into ten mandalas (circles), 85 anuvdKas 
(chapters), loi y s^ktas (hymns), and 10,580 Wr/ias (verses) ; 
it rests on the variety of authors to whom the hymns are 
asciibed. Tluis the first and tenth mandalas contain 
songs by Rishis of different families ; the second mamiala, 
on the contrary {ashf. ii. 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to Gritsamada ; tlie third {asht li. 114-119, hi. 1-56) 
belongs to Visvamitra; the fourth (asht, iii. 57-114; to 
Vamadeva; the fiftli {asht hi 1 15-122, iv. 1-79) to Atri: 
the sixth {gsh(. iv. 80-140, v. 1-14) to Bharadvaja; the 
seventh (as/z.f. V. 15-118) toVasishtha; the eighth {asht. 
V. 1 1 9-1 29, vi. I -81) to Kanva; and the ninth {asht. vi. 
82—124, ^*“70 Angiras.^^ By the names of these 

Rishis we must understand not merely tlie individuals, but 
also their families. The hymns in each separate nxandala 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed.^**^^ Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


For particulars see /. iii, 
255 ; Muller, Am. S. Lit., p. 
220, 

“ The first mandala contains 24 
anuvdkaa and 191 suktas; the second 
4a». 43 s.; the third 5 an. 62 8 ; the 
fourth 5 an. 58 8 ; the fifth 6 an. 
87 8.; the sixth 6 an. 75 8.; the 
seventh 6 an. 104 8 ; the eighth 10 
a.n. 92 8 (besides li vdlakhUya- 


stiktaa) ; the ninth 7 an. 114 8.y and 
the tenth 12 an 191s. 

Delbruck, in liis review of Sie~ 
benziy Lieder dc8 Jiif/veda (cf. note 
32) in the Jenaer Litei'aturzeituny 
(*^ 75 » P* 867), points out that in 
books 2-7 the hymns to Agni and 
Indra are arranged in a descending 
gradation as regards the number of 
verses. 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandalas. The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhita, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it ; whereas the tenth mandala stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the mandalas occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, and in the two Grihy a- Sutras of 
A^valayana and ^afikhayaiia. The Pratiiakhyas and 
Yaska recognise no other division, and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhita the name of da^atayyas, i e,, the songs 
“m ten divisions,” a name also occurring in the Sama- 
Siitras. The Anukramani of Katyayana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashfakas and adhydyas. The 
name siXkta, as denoting hymn, appears for the first time in 
the second part of the l>rahmana of the White Yajus ; the 
Rig-Brahmanas do not seem to be accpuiinted with it,^® but 
we find it in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita ns that of the Sakalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which bears the name of the Sailirlyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Vashkalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth mandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making loo in all, and that, con- 
sequently, its sixth ashfaka consists of 132 hymns.*^ The 
name of the Sakalas is evidently related to Sakalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Brahma nas and Siitras, who is 


2° This is a mistake. They 
know the word not only in the 
above, but also in a technical sense, 
VIZ , as a designation of one of the 
six parts of the iastra (‘ canon ’), 
more especially of the main sub- 
stance of it ; when thus applied, 
s^kta appears in a collective mean- 
ing, comprising several a^ktas, Cf. 
iSdfikh. Brihm , xiv. i. 

I am at present unable to corro- 
borate this statement in detail. I 
can only show, from Saunaka’s 
Anuvdkdrmkramani, that the recen- 
sion of the Vdshkalas had eight 
hymns more than that of the S^a- 
las, but not that these eiglit Itymns 


formed part of the eighth mandala. 
When I wrote the above I was pro- 
bably thinking of the V^lakhilyas, 
whose number is given by Sdyan-i, 
in his commentaiy on the Ait Br , 
as eight (cf. Roth, Zur Litt. und 
Oesch. dc 8 Weda^ p. 35 ; Haug on 
Alt Br , 6. 24, p. 416), whereas the 
editions of Muller and Aufrecht 
have eleven. But as to whether 
these eight or eleven Viflakhilyas 
belong specially to the Vdshkalas, I 
cannot at present produce any direct 
evidence. On other diffeiences of 
the Vdshkala school, &c., see Adalb. 
Kuhn, m I St t i. 108, ff. 
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stated by Yaska 22 to be the author of the Padapatha* 
of the Rik-Samhita.t According to^ the accounts in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus (the Satapatha-Brahmana), 
a Sakalya, surnamed Vidagdha (the cunning ?), lived coiv 
temporaneously with Yajnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Videha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkya. He was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his liead dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by r(d)bers.— Varkali also (a local form of 
Vashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of the Satapatha-Brahmana.*^^ 

The ^akalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the ^unakas, and to ^aunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed,! which he is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
{rigvedaguptaye)y as, for instance, an Anukramanf of the 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anuvdkas, of the 
liymns, an arrangement (? Vidhana) of the verses and their 
constituent parts, the above-mentioned B^*ihaddevata, 


Or rather Durga, in Ihb comm, 
on Nir. iv. 4; see lioih, p. 39, in- 
troduction, p. Ixvui. 

* This 18 the designation of that 
peculiar nietliod of reciting the Veda 
in which each woid of the text 
stands by itself, unmodified by the 
euphonic changes it has to undergo 
when connected with the prece<liiig 
and following wuids. [See above, p 23.] 
f His name seems to }>oint to 
the north-west (?). The scholiast on 
Pdnini [iv. 2. 1 1 7], at least, proba- 
bly following the Mahdbhiishya, cites 
ISiikala in connection with the Bdhi- 
kas ; see als>o Biiinouf, Introduction 
d VHi&t du Buddh , p 620, fF The 
passage in the svdra of Pilnini, iv. 3, 
128, has no local reference [on the 
data from the Mahdbhdshya bearing 
on this point, see 1 St,, xiii. 366, 
372, 409, 428, 445] On the other 
hand, we find Sikyas also m the 
Kosala country in Kapilavastu, of 
whom, however, as of the 
yanius in the Vajus, we do not ex- 
actly know what to make (see be- 
low). [The earliest mention of the 
Word JSakala, in immediate reference 


to the Rik, occurs in a memoiial 
verse, yajnagdthd, quoted in the 
Alt. Bitlhtn., 111. 43 (see I. St., ix. 
277). — For the name Sai^iiiya I can 
only cite the pravara section added 
at the close of the AsvaWyana- 
^lauta-Slitra, in which the ^ai^iris 
are mentioned several times, partly 
by themselves, partly beside and in 
association with the ^uiigas.] 

This form of name, which might 
be traced to vrikcila, occurs also in 
the Sdftkhdyana Arnnyak.i, viii. 2 : 
“ aHtuahasrarri Vdrkalino hfihattr 
ahar ahhiaampddayanti;" though the 
parallel passage in the Aitar. Arai;iy., 
111. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 
reads instead of “ Vdrlcalino,*' “vd 
(i.e , vai) Arkaltno / ” 

t By Sha^gunisi&hya, in the in- 
troduction to his commentary on 
the Rig-Anukramani of Kdtydyana. 

Rather two Vidhdna texts (see 
below), the one of which has for its 
object the application of particular 
fichaSf the other probably that of 
particular pddas, to superstitious 
purposes, after the manner of the 
Siinavidhdna-Brdbmaipa. 


0 
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the Pmti^akhya of the Rik, a Siiiarta-Siitra,* and also a 
Kalpa-Siitra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, A^valayana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible that^ all these writings might be the work of 
one individual Saunaka ; still they probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, ill addition to this, we find that the second mandala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed to him ; and that, on the 
other hand, lie is identified with the Saunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the sou of Vai^ampayana, is said 
to have repeated the Maha-Bharata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
with the Harivah^a. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood in the sense that the family 
of the Sutiakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Rik, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged ; and it it at least not impossible 
that the teacher of A^valayana and the sacrificer in the 
Naimishaf forest are identical. — In the Brahmana of tlie 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct Saunakas men- 
tioned; the one, Indrota, as sacrificial priest of the prince 
who, in the Maha-Bharata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Parikshita, so also in M -Bh. \n. 5595, ff), the other, 
Svaidayana, as Audichya, dv/elling in the nortli. 

As author of the Krama-patha of the Rik-Samliita a 
I^ahchala Babhravya^^ is mentioned. Thus we see that to 
the Kuru-rafichalas and the Kosala-Videhas (to whom ^a- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixed and 
arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of the Yajus ; 


* On the Gfilija of S.iuiiaka, see 
Stenzler, I. St.^ i. 243 

i* The saciifice conducted by this 
Saunaka in the Naimisha forest 
would, in any case, have to be dis- 
tinguished from the great sacrificial 
festival of the Naitnishiyas, so often 
mentioned in the Brdhman.is, 

111 the Rik-Piat , xi *33, merely 
Bdbhravya ; only in U.it.i’s scholium 
18 he designated as a P.inchsila. As, 
however, the Pailclijihis are twice 


quoted as an authority in the text 
of the Rik-Prdtisdkhya itself, viz., 
ii. 12, 44, and that beside the 
Pntchyas (people of the east), the 
above conclusions still hold good. 
See llegnier on Rik-Pr, ii.^ 12, p 
1 13. (Compare also i^.lfikh. Sr, xii. 
13, 6 (j)anchdlapadarrUtih)f and 
Saqihitopjuiishad-Bidhrnana, § 2 

(mrvatra Prdchya PdnchdlUhu muk* 
taipf sarvatrd 'muhtam). 
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and this was probably accomplished, in the case of both 

X "' Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 
For the origin of the songs themselves we inustgoback, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
the older hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to tlie 
primitive Indo-Germanic time. Tliey contain relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions tlien prevailing, sucli 
as may also be traced among tlie Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and of Sabala and 

Kip/Sepo^i t Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Yaruna, 
Oupav6<i, encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zev^, Hiespiter ; of the Mother - Earth, 
Ar}iir]T'r)p\ of the waters of the sky as shining nymphs; 
of the sun’s rays as cows at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions J Only the faintest outlines of 
this comparative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
unquestionably, however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythology, a position exactly analo- 
gous to that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Germaiiic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded § 


* See Kuhn, in Haupt’s Deutsche 
Zeltschrfft, vi. 125, ff. 

t /. St„ ii. 297, ff. [and, still ear- 
lier, Max Mullei ; see his Chips 
from a Oei'inan Workshojt, li. 182]. 

X See Kuhn, 1 . c., and repeatedly 
in the Zeitschrift fdr vcryldchcndc 
SpYachforschung, edited by him 
jointly with Aufrecht (vol. i., 1851). 


§ See Z. D. M. G., v. 112. [Since 
I wrote the above, comparative in\- 
tho]o<,7 has been enriched with much 
valuaide matter, but much also that 
is crude and fanciful has been ad- 
vanced, Deserving of special men- 
tion, besides various papers by Adalb. 
Kuhn in his Zutschnfty are two 
papera^by the same author, entitled, 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information 
which they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In both of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. In the songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished with poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, ‘'the contest* descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his fatlier, 
and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. J'he 
j battle is fought in the Aryan land ; the serpent, Aji 
iJaEaKa in Zend, Ahi [Dasaka] in the Veda, is trans- 
i formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Iran ; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike Ferediin — Traitana in the Veda, Thraetaond in 
Zend — are freedom and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil.’' Persian legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps 2000 years, passing from the domain 
of nature into that of the epic, and thence into the held of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Ferediin, may be traced also in the case of Jemslud 
(Yama, Yima) ; a similar series in the case of Kaikaviis 
(Kavya Usanas, Kava Us); and probably also in the case 
of Kai Kliosrii (Su^ravas, Hu^ravahh). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the lime of the Yajurveda the natural signihcance 


pie Ilerahhurift des Feuers nnd des 
Gbttertranhs (1859), and Ueber EnU 
wickluny^stujen der Mythenhildung 
(1874) ; further. Max Muller’s 
* Comparative Mythology* in the 
Oxford Eifsays (1856), reprinted in 
the Chips, vol. li. ; M. Brdal, Her- 


cule et C^arua (1863) ; Cox, Mythology 
of the A I'y an Nations (1870, 2 vols. ) ; 
A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mtjtho- 
/o^?/ (1872, 2 vols.); and Mitologia 
Vedica (1874).] 

* See Roth, in Z. D. M, G., ii 
216, ff. 
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of the myth had become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning ; and in the Indian 
epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human liero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
principal figures of the Maha-Bharata and Eamayana fall 
away like the kings of Firdiisi, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
growth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each otlier by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
as priest in his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Va^ishtha and Yisvarnitra, which 
runs through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
Veda who claims to be descended from Va^ishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is stated to have 
liad a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Vahshtha 
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liaving once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Vi^vamitra by one of the petty kings of these early 
times. — The influence of these royal priests does not, how- 
ever, at this early })eriod, extend beyond the sacrifice; 
there are no castes as yet ; the people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of visas^ settlers. 
The prince, wlio was probably elected, is called Vi^pati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position held 
by women at tins time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house {(lampati), and approacli the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man’s dejiendence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogetlier, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign^® to the Indian. 'Give me, and I will 
render to thee,’ he says,^^ claiming therewith a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
In this free strength, this vigorous self-consciousness, a 
very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is presented to us than that to which we are 
accustomed from later times. I have already endeavoured 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Saras vati towards the Ganges, 


‘Quife foreign’ is rather too (1851). There are different phases 
strong an expression. See Roth’s to lie distinL^uished. 
paper, Die hochsten Gofter der ari- Vjt). S., 111. 50; or, “Kill him, 

sclien Volker, in Z. D, M G., vj, 72 then will 1 Hacrifice to thee,” Taitt. 

S., VI 4. 5. 6. 
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wliat was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the pressure brought about by the arrival of new settlers \ 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brdhmana of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. St., i. 178]. 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one ; later on, 
however, when the new Brahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the songs of the Rik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Samhita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchalas * who are to be re- 
garded as having been s})ecially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
book especially, a comparatively large portion of which, ae 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atliarvaveda-Sam* 
hita. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


* Mnnda^a x. 98 is a dialo*rue 
between Devdin and Saiptanu, the 
two ' Kaur<(iii/au' as Ydska calls 
tliein. In the Malid- Illidiala Saip- 
tanu is tlie name of the father of 
Hhi^hma and Vichvtravlrya, by 
whose two wives, Amhikd and Am- 
bdlikd, V\dsa became the father of 
phritaidslitra and IMndii. This 
Sariitanu is, therefore, tlie grand- 
father of these latter, or the great- 
^•randfather of tlie K.iuiavas and 
rdnd.ivas, tlie belligerents ni the 
Maha-Blidrata. We sliould thus 
have to suppose that the feud de- 


Bciibed in this epic had been fought 
out long before the final arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Saiphitd ' It is, 
however, qiiesuonable whether the 
Saiptanu of the Mahd-Bhdrata is 
identical with tlie Saiptanu men- 
tioned in the Rik ; or, even if we 
take this for granted, w^hetlier he 
ma\ not merely have been associated 
with the epic legend in nutjorem ret 
gloriam. Dc'vdpi, at least, wdio, 
according to Ydska, is his brother, 
has in tlie Rik a different father 
from the one given in the epic. See 
/. i. 203. 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and tlie traditions connected 
with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set ; its solution has not yet 
even begun.^^ 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following : — First, Agni, the god of tire. 
Tlie songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of all 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining haiiie summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant tliey may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of tlie god 
to whom, next to Agni, the gr(‘atest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the heavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, arc devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally, which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the siinjile mind of the 
peo])le. The break of day, too, is greeted ; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is })aid to the flaming orb of the mighty sun, as he steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three piiiicipal gods, Agni, Indra, and Surya, 
we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Rudra, the 
howling, terrible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedic Olympus ; I had only to sketch generally 


See now Pertsch, Upaickha, p. tralblait, 1875, p. 522); I. St.^ ix. 
57 (1854; comi^SLTt Ltteraruches Cen~ 299, xin. 279, 280; /. Str.^ i. 19. 
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the frroimdwork and the outlines of this ancient edifice.^ 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; hut the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samhita, i.e., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I liave likewise alluded to tlie aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Yaska Both woiks, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For tlie 
Nighantus, we have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svamin. For Yaska’s Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of iJurga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan- 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly in respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than in writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Samhita, has 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sayanacharya.* ‘‘ From the long series of 


Muir’s Original Sanskrit TextSj 
vol. V. (1870), i!5 the best source ot 
information for Vedic myibolog}. 

This name appears both in the 
Vansas in the last book of the S.itap. 
Br., ^and in the KdijiJdnukrama of 
the Aireyi school, where he is called 
BaiRiri, and dcbcribed as the pupil 
of V'ciisampdyana, and teacher of 
Tittin. Fiorn Pdn., ii. 4. 63, it 
follows that I’anini was cognisant of 
tlie name Yaska, for he there teaches 
the plural Yaskds for the patront mic 
Yaska. Compare on this the pravara 
section in the A^valdyanaAniuta- 
Sdtra. The Yaska Gairtks/ntah are 
mentioned in the Kd^^haka, which 


again is quoted by Panini ; see 
y. St., in. 475. A dnect lefirence 
to Ydska is made in the Rik-Prdt. 
and in the Bfihaddevatd, see also 
7 St , viii 96, 245, 246. 

* The circunisiance that com- 
mentaries on almost all branches of 
the Vedas, and on vanousother impor- 
tant and extensne works as well, 
are ascribed to Sdyaijia and his 
brother Mddliavii, is to be explained 
by the practice pievailing 111 India 
by which works composed by older 
of some distinguished person bear 
his name as the author. So in the 
present day the Pandits work for the 
person who pays them, and lea\e 
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centuries* between Yaska and Say ana but scanty remains 
of an exegetic literature connected with the Rik-Samhita 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered. 
Samkara and the Vedantic scliool turned their attention 
chietly to the Upanisliads. Nevertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion at least of the Rik-Samhita was drawn up by 
Anandatirtha, a pupil of Samkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatirtha, comprising the second and third 
adhydyas of tlie first ashtaka, in the Library of the India 
House in London.” Sayana himself, in addition to Durga’s 
commentary on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mi^ra and Bharatasvarnin as expositors of the Vedas.^^ 
Tlie former wrote a commentary upon tlie Taitt Yajus, 
not tlie Rik-Samhita, in which he refers to Ka^akritsna, 
Ekaclnirni, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bharatasvarnin we have no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the Nigliantus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and Uvatta. The 
latter, otherwise called Ijata, wrote a commentary on the 


the fruit of tlieir labour to him as 
his property. Madhava, and prob- 
ably also Sivnni, were ministeis at 
the couit ot Kin^ Bukka at Vija^a- 
iiairara, and took ad\antage of their 
position to give a fresh impulse to 
the study of the Veda. The writings 
attributed to them point, by the very 
difference of their contents and st} le, 
to a variety of authorsliip. [Accoid- 
ing to A. C. Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of the Vahsa-Brdh- 
mana, p viii., ff. (1873), the two 
names denote one poison onl}’^ 
Sdyana, he 8a\s, is “the Bhoira- 
niUha, or mortal l>ody, of Madhava, 
the soul identified with Vishnu.’* 
Burnell is further of opinion that 
the twenty-nine w'ritings current 
under the name of Mddhava all pro- 
ceed from Mddliava himself, unas- 
sisted to any lariie extent by others, 
and that they were composed by 
him duiing a period of about thirty 
of the fit 13 -five years betw^een 1331- 
1386 AD, which he spent as abbot 
ot the monastery at Snfigeri, under 


the name Vid\aran\asMlmin. See 
my remarks to the contr.iry in TAte- 
rartsches CentralUatt p. 1421. 

Burnell prefers the foim Vnlydna- 
gaia to Vija^anaiiraia Cowell, in 
1)18 note on Colebr., Misc. , i. 
235, has Vidyd® and Vijri}a° side by 
side ] 

* See Roth, Zur LUt., p. 22. 

To tliese have to be added 
Skandasvdrnin (see p. 41) and Ka- 
pardin (see below ) ; and as anterior 
to Sdyana we must probably regard 
the woiks of Atmdnanda, Rdvana, 
and Kausika (or is the latter iden- 
tical with Bhatta Kau^ika Bhdskara 
Misia t cf. Burnell, Catalogue oj 
Vedic MSS.^ p. 12b and the Gd- 
(jlhdrtharatnamdU, Burnell, Vardabr,, 
p. XXVI., fl’. ; Muller, in the preface 
to his large edition of the Rik- 
Saiphitd, vol. VI. p. xxvii., ff. Some 
extra its fiom Rdvana’s commentary 
have been published by Fitz-Edward 
Hall in Journal As. 6’oc. Btng.^ 
1862, pp. 129-134. 
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Sarnhita of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhita, as well 
as commentaries on the two Prati^akhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Vedas, first became known to us through 
Colebrooke’s excellent paper “On the Vedas/' in the As, 
Res. vol. viii. (Calc. 1805). To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given partly in his Rigvedce Specimen (London, 
1830), partly in the edition of the first ash taka, with Latin 
translation, which only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author (ibid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhita have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Itoth’s already often quoted and excellent 
Ahhandlungen zur Litter atur und Geschichte dcs Weda 
(Stuttgart, 1 846). The entire Sarnhita, together with the 
commentary of Say ana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Muller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first ashtaka appeared in 1849. At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Muller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French translation by Langlois com])rises the entire 
Sarnhita (1848-1851); it is, of course, 111 many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
sary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
wdiich the first ashtaka only hac as yet appeared.^^ 


Muller’s edition of the text, 
toi^ether \Mth the commentary of 
Sdynn.i, a complete index of >\oid8, 
and list of pratikas, is now com- 
)dete in six vols., 1849-1875. He 
lias also puhlished bep.irattdy the 
text of the first wandala, in arm- 
A-itd-und podu’pdtha (Leipzig, 1856- 
69), as also tile whole 10 in ind.ilas, 
likewise in double foim (Lninlon, 
1873). The fust complete edition 
of tiie text was published, in Kom.in 
transliteration, In A ufi edit, 111 vols. 
VI, and vii. of the Jndische iSiudien 
(1861-63). Itoei’s edition of text 
anil commentary, in the Bibliotheca 


Jndica, Nos. 1-4 (Calc. 1849), only 
reaches to the end of the second 
adhydya. A fragment of the text, 
edited by Stevenson so long ago as 
1833, extends but a little fan her 
(1. 1-35). — Of Wilson’s translation, 
five volumes have appeared ; the 
last, in 1866, under the editorship 
of Cowell, brings it up to mand, 
viii. 20. Benfev published in ins 
Orient und Oeddent (1860-68) a 
critical translation of mand. 1. l- 
118. Twelve hjmns to the Maiuts 
are tianslated and furiiished with a 
detailed commentary in vol i of Max 
Muller’s Rigveda i<amlatd, Irani 
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We now turn to the Brdhmanas of the Rik. 

Of these, we have two, the Aitareya-Brdhmana and the 
&dnhMyana- (or KausMtaki-) BrdhmaTia, They are closely 
connected with one another,* treat essentially of the same 
matter, not nnfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chieliy differ. In the ^afikhayana-Brah- 
niana we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brabmana. The latter, moreover, api)ears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice ; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
Sankhayana-Brahmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to tlie last ten adhydyas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the ^ankha- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhydyas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brahinana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eigljt i)ahchihds, or pen- 


lated and explained (London, 1869). 
Hut the scholar who has done most 
by far for the right understanding 
ot the Rik IS Roth, hotli in the 
commentary added to liis edition of 
Yitska’s Nirukta (GoitinL’’en, 1848- 
52), and in the great St.PetersInirg 
S.ln^krlt Dictionary (Reven vols., 
1853-75), edited by Bolitlingk and 
him Here we may also mention the 
followiui' woiks* — Grassm.inn, Wdr^ 
tf'vbuch zum RLgveda (1873, ff.) , 
Delhnu'k, Das altindtsche Verhum 
(1874) ; Benfey, Einleitang in die 
Grammatik der vedischen Sprache 
(1874), and Die Quantitatsverschie- 
denheiten in den Saijihiid- undPadi- 
Texten dcr Veden ; Bollens m, Die 
Liedcr des Pardsara, m Z. D. M. G. 
xxn. (1868) , Sichenzig Liedcr des 
Rigvcda, iihersetzt von Karl Geldner 
und Adolf Kaegi, mit Beitragcn ion 
R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875) — reviewed 
by Abel Berg.iignj m the Revue 
Criiiquty Dec. Ii and 18, 1875 ; 
Alfied Ludwig, Die Nachrichten des 


Rig- vnd Atharvaveda ilber Geogra- 
phic^ Gcschichte und Verfassung des 
alien hidiens (the identification heie 
mentioned, p. 13, of the Vedic 
Sarasvati with the Indus, wns first 
made hy in>8elf ; cf Vdp S. Bpec.^ 11. 
80 n., 1847), and Die philosophi- 
schen und rcligioscn Anschav ungen 
des Veda 1875) ; Alt red 

lehrandt, Ueber dieGottin A (Bres- 
lau, 1876) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Fiorgyn Vdfa Wodan in Zeiisekrift 
fur Deutsches AJtertkum. New Senes, 
vii 164, ff. Last!', we have to draw 
attention specially to Muir's Original 
Sanskrit Texts (5 vols , second edit., 
London, 1868, ff.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Rik Saiphitd on the different 
stages and piiases of Indian life at 
that early period is clearly and com- 
prehensively grouped: translations 
of numerous Vedic passages and 
pieces are given. 

* See on this /. St.^ ii. 289, AT 
[and ix 377]. 
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tads), while the Safikhayana-Brahmana contains 30; and 
it is perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Panini 
V. I. 62, which states how the name of a Brahmana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas, — a view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Panini’s time, at all events. 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books ot 
the Aitareya- Brahmana (see /. i. 199, ff.)> from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-Pahchalas and Va^a-U^iiiaras (see 
viii. 14). In the Safikhayana-Brahmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest ; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Maha-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence amongst the other gods ol the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of l^iva. He here receives, among other titles, those ot 
isana and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
special worship. We are at any rate justified in inferring, 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Sanklia- 
yana-Brabrnana ranks chronologically with the last books 
of the Samhita of the White Yajus, and with those por- 
tions of its Brahmana and of the Atharva-Samhita in 
which this nomenclatiire is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the Safikhayana-Brahmana implies, as 
already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected with it. [/. ii. 309.] 

Both Brahman as presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. Thus mention is 
made of the dkhyd7iavidas,i.e.y “those versed in tradition;'’ 
and gdihdSy ahhiyajna-gdihdSy a sort ol memorial verses 
{kdrikds)y are also frequently referred to and quoted. The 
names Rigveda, Samaveda, and Yajurveda, as well as trayi 
vidydy a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occut. In the ^dfikhayana-Brahmana, however, special 
regard is liad to the Paifigya and Kausliitaka, whose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
shltaka being always recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions, whether works of the Brahmana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention of the Kausliitaka and the Paifigya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahinana only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one — in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events jiroves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Safikhayana-Brahmana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the Aitareya-Brahinana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, while the Aitareya-Brahinana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. TJie name 
Paifigya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brahmana of the Wliite Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yaska l^aifigi* was descended, and probably also 
Pifigala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Faiarji 
KalpaJh is expressly included by the commentator of 
IMnini, probably following the Mahabhashya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Siitras, in contradistinction to tlie Asmara- 
thaJi Kalpah, with which we shall presently become 
acquainted as an authority of the Asvalayana-Siitra. 
The Paifigins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paifigi-Brahmana must still have been in 
existence even in Sayana’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regards the name 
Kausliitaka, which, is, moreover, used directly^ in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the Safikhayana- 
Brahmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the view represented by the Kausliitaka is invariably 
uplield as the authoritative one, and w’e have in this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by ^afikhayana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly the property of the Kausln'takins. 
Further, in its commentary, which, it may be remarked, 


• The quotations fiom Brahmanas PaiTifjl Kalpah in tlie Mabibhasliya, 
in Yaska, therefon‘, belong in pait see /. <S^., xm. 455-] 
perliaps to the PaiilgNa {'). [On the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of the '' Kaushi- 
taki-Bi*ahmana/* passages are frequently quoted from a 
Maha-Kausliitaki-Brahinana, so that we have to ini'er the 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents, — pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (^). This com- 
mentary further ‘connects the Kaushitaki-Brahmana with 
the school of the Kauthumas — a school which otherwise 
belongs only to the Samaveda : this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name Sail- 
khayana-Brahniana interchanges occasionally with the 
form Safikliyiiyana-Brahmana, but the former would seem 
to deserve the preference ; its earliest occniTence is pro- 
bably in the Pratisakliya-Siitra of the Black Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brahmanas of the Rik invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but meiely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn ; but this, of course, does not detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of Sunah^epa, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, is translated by I?oth in the Indisehe Studien, 
i. 458--464, and discussed in detail, ihid., ii. 1 12-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. We must indeed assume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends, tliat they had already gained a 
rounded, independent sliape in tradition before they were 
incorporated iiPo the Brahma na, and of this w^e have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly archaic character of their 
language, compared with that of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from two points 
of view : first, because they contain, to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism; and, secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entirely obscure. 

On the Aitareya-Brahmana we have a commentary by 
Sayana, and on the Kaushitaki-Brahmana one by Vina- 
yaka, a son of Madhava^^ 

The Aitareui-BnUimana has hy Martin Haiiir, 2 vols., liomhay, 
been edited, text with tian&laiion, 1863, see /. St., ix. 177 380 (1865). 
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To eacli of these Bra])inanas is also annexed an Aran- 
yaka, or * forest-portion/ that is, the portion to be studied 
ill the forest by the sages known to us through Mega- 
sthenes as vKo^lol, and also by their disciples. This 
forest-life is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahmanical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
chiefly ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hindus are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Aranyakas bear this character im- 
pressed upon them in a very marked degree ; they consist 
in great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain 

The Aitareya-Aranyaka '^^^ consists of five books, each 
of which again is called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books* form a separate U])anishad , and a still further sub- 
division here takes places, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, wliich are particularly consonant with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass kut' as the 

Aitareyopanishad.^^ Of these two books Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supj)osed to be the son of 
Vi^ala and Itara, and from tlie latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclusively prov(^s the correctness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing ; oral delivery was liis only 
method of imparting them to his pupils ; the knowledge of 
tliem was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The legend of ^iiiuih.sep.i (vii. 13- 
181, had been dibcussed by Roth; see 
alho M. Muller, Hist, of A S.L.y p. 
573, ff. Another section of it (viii. 
5-20), treating of roial in.iugur.i- 
lions, had pievioiisly been edited by 
Schonhorn (Berlin, 1862). 

S 3 b fasciculus of an edi- 

tion, together with Sdyana’s com- 
mentaiy, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
by Rdjendra Litla Mitra, has just 


come to hand (Nov. 30, 1875), see 
Bihliotheca Indica, New ^eiies. No, 
325; the text leaches as far as 1. 

4. I. 

* See /, St , 1. 388, ff. 

This Aitaieyopanishad, amongst 
otheis, has been edited (with ^aip- 
kara’s commentaiy) and translated 
b\ Roer, Bill. Ind.. vii. 143, ff. 
(Calc. 1850), XV. 28, ff. (1853). 
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some definite form or other, always however retaining his 
name. It is in this way tliat we have to account for the fact of 
our finding the authors of works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works tliemselves. For the rest, 
the doctrine^ of Ait are} a must have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous; for we find 
his name attached to tlie Brahmana as well as the Aran- 
yaka. With respect to the former, however, no reasons 
can for the present be assigned, while for the fourth 
book of the Aranyaka we have the direct information that 
it belongs to A^valayana,’^ the pupil of Saunaka; nay, 
this Saunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke's state- 
ments on the subject, Misc Ess., i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere m the Brahmanas; 
he is first mentioned in the Chhandogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of tlie Aitareyins is in the 
Sama-Siitras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Mandiikas, or 
Mandiikeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Rigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
])reserved exce])t an extremely abstruse Upaiiishad, and 
the Mandiiki-^iksha, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly be traced back to the Mandiikeya 
who is named here as well as in the Rik-Prati^dkhya, 

The contents of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it,^^ supply no direct alue to the time of its composi- 


* I find an AsvuUl} ana-Brihrau^a 
also quoted, but am unable to irive 
any particulais regarding it. [In 
a MS. of the Ait. Ar., India OHice 
Library, 986, the entire work is 
described at tlie end as Asvcddyanok- 
tarn Araiirjakam.'] 

See /. St , i. 387-392. I am 
now in possession ot the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
stress is laid upon keeping the par- 
ticular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high importance of those fami- 
liar with them. Among the names 
mentioned in the course of the work, 
Agnivesydyana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages on the three 
jKi^has of the Veda, mrWmja = sam- 
hiUiydtha, pratjrinna — itadaydiha, 
and u hhayam an tareria — kramapd (ha, 
are discussed by M. Muller on Rik- 
Pidt., 1. 2-4(866 also ihid., Nachtiage, 
p. II). 

D 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of tlie second book the extant arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Samhita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are two ^akalyas, a 
Krishna Harita, a Panchalachanda — and this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated.^^ 

The Kaushftakaranyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete.^^ 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books.* These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third book is the so-called KoMshitahj-Upani- 
shad,'\ a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
first adhydya gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adliydya gives us in the ceremonies wliicli it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of family ties at that period. 
The third adhydya is of inestimable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Indra battling with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuna in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourtli adhydya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 


The circumstance here empha- 
sised may be used to support the 
very opposite view; indeed 1 have 
80 represented it in the similar case 
of the Ldtyiiyana-Sutra (see below). 
This latter view now appears to me 
to have more in its favoui. 

A iiianiiscnpt sent to Beilin 
by Bulilei (J/A] Or. foL 630) of the 
‘ Sdnkhd\ana-Ainnyaka ’ (as it is 
there cillcd) presents it in 15 adhij- 
dya 8 ,^i\\Qi first two correspond to 
Alt. Ar 1., V ; adhy, 3-6 are made 
up of the Kausli. Up ; adhy. 7, 8 
correspond to Ait. Ar. 111.; adhj. 


9 gives the rivalry of the senses 
(like Satap. Br. 14. 9. 2). 

* See Catalogue of the Berlin 
Skr. MSS., p 19, n. 82 
t See /. St , 1. 392-420. It would 
be very desirable to know on what 
Poley’s assertion is founded, “ tliat 
the Kaiishitaki-Brihmapa consists 
of nine adkydyaa^ the firbt, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth of which foim the 
Kaiishitaki Bidhmnna-Upanishad.’* 
1 have not succeeded in finding any 
statement to this effect elsewhere. 
[See now Cowell’s Preface, p. vii., 
to his edition of the Kaush. Up. in 
the Bill. Tnd.] 
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form, in the Aranyaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instmction of a Braliman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior culled Ajata^atrii, king of 
Ka^i. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Chitra Gangy^yani, the wise king in the first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the Gafiga. 
According to ii. lo, the northern and southern mountains, 
i.e , Himavant and Vindliya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of tlie 
neiglibouiing tribes in iv. i perfectly accords witli tliis. 
That, moreover, this U])anishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with tlie Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, ^vetaketu, Ajata^atru, 
Gargya Bdlaki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See I. St , i 392-420] 

We have an interpretation of both Aranyakas, that^is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareya-Aran- 
yaka, and of tlie third book of tlie Kaushitaki- Aranyaka 
111 the commentary of Samkaracharya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century ad.,^® and who was of the 
highest importance for the Vedanta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on the Vedanta-Siitra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. His explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Vedanta system;^ still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajnana, AnandagH, Anandatirtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
as they have been recently edited, together with their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Eoer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 

^ ^aipkura’B date has not, unfor- called a {§aiva, or follower of Siva. 
Innately, been more accurately de- In Lis works, however, he appears 
termined as yet. He passes at the as a worshipper of Vsisudeva, whom 
B.ime time for a zealous adversary he puts forwaid as the real incarna* 
‘ii the Buddhists, and is therefore tion or representative of brahman. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kaushf- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive both^^ — And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upainshad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishacls of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Duperron's Oupnekhat, ii. 366-371 ; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the J^ersian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). Tlie Vashkala- 
Sruti is repeatedly mentioned by Sayana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Samhita, 
whicli has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brahman as, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gaiiy-Medes. 
Medliatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
liidra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra wlio he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medha- 
tithi’s penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
path leading to truth; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad, 
iiotliing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity.^® 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz., to its Sutras. 

First, of the ^rauta-Sutras, or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Sutra of Asvala- 
yana in 12 adhydyas, and that of Safikhayana in 18 


^ Both have now been published Maitri-Up. with that of lidmatli tlia 
and translated by Cowell in the (1863-69) 

Bihliotheca Indica. The K.iush -Up. See now my special paper on tlie 

(Calc. i86i) 18 accompanied with subject in /. , ix. 38-42 ; the 011- 

the comm, of Sarpkanlnanda, the ginal text has not yet been met with. 
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adh'^yas. The former connects itself with tlie Aitareya- 
Brahinana, the latter with the Sankhayana-Brahmana, and 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. From this circumstance alone, as 
well as from tlie ^^eneral handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Sutras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the fact. 
Thus the name A^valayana is probably to be ^traced back 
to A 4 vala, whom we find mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus as the Hotar of Janaka, king of Videha 
(see I. St,, i. 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
the affix dyana^ probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools (ayana) ? However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brahmanas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the A^valayana-Siitra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an A.smarathya, whose kalpa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably 
following the Mahabhashya,^^ as belonging to the new 
kalpas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
kalpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by A^valayana 
were regarded as recent, A^valayana himself must of 
course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to originate from the 
Mahabhashya,^^ that A^valayana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Panini. Another teacher quoted by Asvalayana, 
Taulvali, is exxiressly mentioned by Panini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the prdnehas, or “ dwellers in the east.’* — At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various Brahmana-f.imilies, and their distribution among 
the family steins of Bhrigu, Ailgiras, Atri, Vi^vainitra, 
Ka^yapa, Yasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Sarasvati, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 


* Aa in the case of Agnive,s\d- 
yana, AlamMyana, Aitii^ayaija, An 
(liimbaiilyana, Kindarndyana, Ktt- 
tvjlvaij.i, Kliddtlyaim, Didhvtiv.m i, 
raikslidynn I, Bddaiilyana, Mindatii- 
yaua, ivanayana, lattya^.ui.i, Labu- 


kdvana (?), Ldinakilyana, Virsliyd- 
yani, Sdkatilvana, ^inkhdyana, Sd- 
liyana. Sdndilydyana, J^dlarukdyaii.i, 
Saityd\ana, Saulvdyana, &c. 

The name is not known in the 
Mahdbhiishya, see /. xin 4‘:c 
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names, wliich may well be considered as later coiriiptioiis. 
We have also already seen that Asvalayana is the author 
of the fourth book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of Sauuaka, who is stated to have de- 
stroyed his own Siitra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Sutra of Sailkhayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books, where it assumes the appearance of a Brah- 
mana. The seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. /They correspond to the first two 
books of the KauslnTaki-Aranyaka. 

From my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Sutras.^2 ^Xy conjecture would be that their differences 
may rest upon local grounds also, and tliat the Siitra of 
A4valayana, as well as the Aitareya-Brahmana, may^ be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Siitra of Safi- 
khayana, on the contrary, like his Braliinana, rather to 
the western.* The older of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrihces of the kings, 
&c., \\z .vdjapcya (sacnlice for tlie j^rospering of the means 
of subsistence), rdjasuya (consecration of the king), aha- 
medlia (liorse sacrifice), piirnshaiticdlia (human sacrifice), 
sarvamcdJia (universal sacrifice), are handled by Saiikha- 
yana with far more minuteness. 

For A^valayana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Narayana,^^ the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
SiTpati, A namesake of liis, but son of Pa^upati^arman, 


Tiic AsMildwiia-Sutia hafe since 
been printed, yii6/. Lid. (Calc. 1864- 
74), accompanied with the comm, 
of Niinlx ana ClirgN a, edited by itiiiia- 
K.lrayana and Anaiidachaiidi.i. A 
special cumpaiibon of it with the 
Sahkha} ana-Statia is still wanting, 
liuhlei, Catalogue of MSS, from 
Oiijaidt, 1. 154 (1871), cites a com- 
mcntai} by Devatrdta on tlie Asv 
Sr. S., likewise a paitial one b^ 
Vidyaiari\a. 

* Perhaps lo the Naimisha fo- 
rest (?) Sec below, p. 59 


This lb a confusion. Theabove- 
named Niira^dria wrote a cornmen- 
taiy upon the Sauk lul\ ana- 0 pdi} a ; 
bni tlie one who commented the 
Asvaldyana-Si.jiita-Si'itra calls him- 
belf in the mtiodiiction a son of 
Kaiabinha, just as Kdi.uan.i, the 
commentator of tlie Uttaia-Nai- 
bhadhha, does, wlio, according to 
tradition (Rocr, Pi el., p. viii., 1855), 
lived some five hundred jearsago. 
Aie these two to he reg.irded as one 
and the same peisou ? hee /. Sir., 
2, 298 (1869) 
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composed apaddhaii ('outlines’) to Sdfikliayana, after the 
example of one Brahrnadatta. When lie lived is uncer- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign liiin to the 
sixteenth century. According to liis own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a. further, for the Siiira of 
^inkhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhydyas weie lost, and have 
])een supplied by Dasa^arman Mufijasuim, viz , tlie ninth, 
tenth, and eleventli.^^ On the last two adhydyas, xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since ^ been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Grihya-Sutras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of A^valayana (in four adJiythja'^) and 
of Saiikliayana (in six adhydyas). Tliat of ^Saiiiiaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely tliey may differ as to details, the con- 
tents ot the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), ot the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage', 
at the time of and after a death. Resides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character aie 
depicted, and “in })articular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on dillerent occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Rraliniaiiism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler 111 I. St., 11. 159). It is principally })opular and 
superstitious notions that are found 111 them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and wutcli- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil })owers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in i\\Q ynfntarpava, 
or oblation to the Planes, that we find a decisive proof of 


SecLioiis 3-5 of tlie foul til book Streitei (1861); the variants pie- 
havp been puhiished l)y Donner m aeuted therein 10 tlie parallel p.ih- 
hib Pmdapitriyajna (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait BitUim htnl aliu.Kiy 
and tile sect. on lelatmu to the le- been givi n h} iM. Muller, A. A., 
gend of Suiahsepci (x\ . 17-27) b} p. 573, ff. 
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the modern composition of tliese works, as the forefathers 
are there enumerated individually by name — a custom 
wliich, although in itself* it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsis), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For not only are the Rishis of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as jiarticularly signi- 
licant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Brahmanas and Sutras ; 
for example, Vashkala, ^akalya, Mandiikeya, Aitareya, 
Baifigya, Kauslntaka, &uiiaka, A.4valayana, and ^aiiklia- 
yana themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
Oargf Vachaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janaka. The second^^ is unknown; but the name of’ the 
third, Sulabha Maitreyi, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the Maha-Bharata,'’' and also 
points us to the Smdablidni Brdkmairii/ini, quoted by the 
scholiast on Panini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahabhashya,'*^ as an instance of the * modern' 
]lrahmanas implied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhita, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been^ met with in any other 
part of Vedic literature. In the Sailkhayana-Griliya we 
have these: Sumant'UrJaimini-Vaisamjpdyana-Pa'da-s'dtra- 
hhdshya \-Gdryya-Bahhru\ . . .; and in the A^valayana- 
Grihya these: Sumantu-Jaimini-Vaisampdyana-Paila- 
S'dtra-bJidrata-rnahdbhdrata-dharmdchdrydh.^'^ The latter 


Her njime is Vadavii Pnitl- 
a teacher called Pratlthi is 
mentioned in the Vahsa-Br^hma^a 
of the Sdmaveda. 

* [Of S.imkara 8 statements as <0 
this in Ved. Stitiahh, to 111.3.32, 
p. 915, ed. Rdma Ndidvana.] Bud- 
dha’s uncle IS called by the Bud- 
dhists Sulahha ; see Schiefner, Le- 
ben det Sdkyamum, p. 6. 

^ See on this /. St.^ xiii. 429. 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to Pdn , iv 2. 68, and are ex- 
plained hy Kaiya^a as Sulabhcna 
^iroktdni. 

'riie word is to be in- 

serted above hetw een siltra and bhd- 
rata; thouirh wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time when I 
wro^e, it is found in all the other 
MSS, 
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passage is evidently tlie more modern, and althougli we 
must not suppose tliat the Maha-Bharata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression ^'VaUam- 
pdyano mahdhhdratdchdrynh'' apparently indicated by this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, trt^ating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our extant text. The })assage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been liaiulled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini- Bharata of the present day. We shall find in 
tlie sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic develojmient of Yedic litera- 
ture in its diherent schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sutra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Bail a, we have no 
knowledge whatever It is only in more modern times, 
in the Buranas and in the legal literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Sinriti- 
Sastra; while to Baila (whose name appears torn Ban. 
iv. I. 1 1 8) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development. — It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from Asva- 
layaiiii ; and in iny opinion it would be preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent, as wm must evidently assume 
ihem to be in the Sailkhayaiia-Grihya * If this be done, 
tlieii what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner iii which the Buranas apportion 


^ Tins niferprctati on becomes 
imperative alter the rectification of 
the text (see the previous note), 
according to which no lou'^er foiii, 
but five names of woiks aie iii ques- 
tion. 

* What IS meant in the latter 
[and ct. iioU* 47 111 the A^v. Gfill. 
t<ioJ by the woid blidshya, appears 
fioiii the Pr ati.ssikhya ot the White 
Y dj us, v\ here (i. l 19, 20) vedeshu and 
\hai>hyedni die found in contiddia- 


tinction to one another, just as in 
the PiiXti^dkhya of the liiack Yajus 
( 1 i 12) hud chh a ndas and bh dsiui, 
and in Yiisk.i anvadhydya and 
bhdshd We riiubt, therefoie under- 
stand by It ‘works in bhdskd," 
though the meaning of the word 
18 liere more developed than in the 
woiks just mentioned, and ap- 
proaches the sense in which Pdniru 
uses it. I shall return to the sub- 
ject further on. 
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the revelation of the several Vedas, inasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantii, the Samaveda to 
Jaiinini, the Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But m either case we must assume with Roth, 
wlio first pointed out the passage in A^valayana {p'p. c., p. 
27), that this passage, as well as the one in &nkhayana, 
has been touched up by later interpolation otherwise 
tlie dates of these two Grihya-Siitras would be brought 
down too far ! For altliough, from the wliole tenor of both 
passages, tliat in the A^valayana-Grihya, as well as that in 
the ^afikhayana-Gnhya — wliich for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
tliat they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smriti-Sastra 
of Sankha and the Griliya-Siitra of ^ailkhayana, remains 
still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Siitras there are commentaries by the 
same Narayana who commented the Srauta-Siitra of !A.sva- 
layana.'^^ They probably belong to the iifteenth century.* 
There are, besides, as in the case of the ^rauta-Siitras, 


We find tlic Siuxantii-Jaintini- 
Vadaini>(hjana - Padadyd dchdrydh 
quoted a beeond tune in the Sifikh 
G, in its last section (vi. 6), whicli 
IS probaldy of later 01 igin ; and here, 
■w ithout any doubt, tlie reierence is 
to the same distiiluition of tiic f*»ui 
Vedas amon^ liie above-named {lei- 
sonages \>hieli ocelll^ln the Vi^liriu- 
l^uran i, 111. 4 8, 9. Jloth times the 
representative of the Atiiarvan 
comes hist, that of the Rik last, 
which in a Rik text seivcs asaclcai 
])roof that w’e have heie to do with 
later appendages A similar prece- 
dence IS given to the Athai vaveda in 
the Malubhasloa, cf. 1 , iSt., x\\\. 
43 1 - 

This IS a mistake, see note 
43; all three Nara^an.is must be 
kept distinct. The commentator of 
the A 4 val. Sr. S. calls himself a 
G.iigva, and son of Naiasinha; the 
comm, of the Asvul. Grdi^a, a Nai- 
dhiuva, and son of Di\akaia, the 


comm of (lie Sifikh. Grihya, son of 
Krishnajit, and giandbon of Sifpati. 
(Tins third Ndr. lived a u. IS38; see 
Catalogue of the Beilin M.'sS , p. 
354, ,sub No 12S2 ) —The text of 
the Asval. Gnhva has been edited 
by Stcnzler, with a ti.mslation ( 7 //- 
discke JIatiS7’i(/chi, 1864-65) ; the 
text, with Ndulyana’s comm , by 
R/unandidvana and Anandaehandia, 
in Ptbl. hid. (1866-69). sec- 

tions relating to mariiage cciemo- 
nies have bi cn edited by Haas, I. 
Pt , V. 283, ff ; those relating to 
funeral ri es, by Muller, Z 1 ). M. 

6r , IX. 

* Two glosses on Saipkaia’s com- 
mentary on the Prasnojiamshad and 
the Mund ikopanishad bear the same 
name, so that possibly the author of 
them IS identical with the above- 
nanit d Isdi av an I. Ace. to what has 
just been lemaikcd in note 50, this 
must appear d 2)iiori very doubtful, 
Bince a cou&ideiabie number of other 
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nmny small treatises in connection witli the Griliya- 
Sutras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
works are reduced to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to the &ifikhayana-Grihya by Eamacliandra, who lived m 
the Naimisha ibrest in the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
and I am inclined to think that this Naimislia forest was 
the birthplace of the Sutra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason that tlie tradition connected with it was so w’ell 
preserved in that district. 

The extant FrdtiWJiya-Sutra of the Rik-Samhita is 
ascribed to ^aiinaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of Ai^valayana. Tliis 
extensive woik is a metrical composition, divided into 
three kdndafi, of six pa /a/as each, and containing 103 
kandikds in all. The first infoimation regarding it was 
given by Eoth, op. c , p. 53, ff. According to tradition, it 
is of mure ancient origin than the Sutras of A^valayana 
just mentioned, wliich only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this Sauna ka ; but whether it really was composed 
by the latber, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
wnth those met vith in Yaskas Nirukti and m the Siitra 
of IVuiini. The contents of the w^oik itself are, however, 
as yet but little knowii''^ 111 their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat of the correct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in general. Idiere is an 
excellent commentary on it by Gata, which professes 111 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by Yishnuputra. — The Uj^alcklia is to be con- 


uutliorb be.ir the same name. Hut 
in this paiticuLir case we aie able 
to bring' lorwaid dehnite reahona 
against this identihcMOon. The 
globs.irist ot the Pia. 4 nop. was called 
Adrat/ancndia aecoiding to /. St.y 
1 470, .lecoidmg to the note, lOid., 
1. 439, N(m yana Sarasvati , accoid' 
ing to Autietlit, C’.italoeue of the 
Ox I Old JMSS., p. 366 (1859-64), 
ratiiei lidyanendiasarasvat'i (') 'J'he 
gloss irist oi ilie jUund.ikop , on the 
otliei liand, wiis, aceoiding to J JStf 
1. 470, Ciilled Ndutyanahhatta y and 


he its probably identical with the 
author ot the diyild on the small 
Aiharvopanifehads published in the 
Bill. Jnd, in 1872, who [ilnd.y p. 
393) is called Hhatta Ndvdyana, and 
son of liatndkara J 

We aie now in possession of 
two editions ot this most important 
woik, text and tr.uislation, with 
elucidutor\ notes, l)y Ad. Iteirnier 
(Pans, 1857-58), and Chiller 
(Leipzig, 1856-69) ; see / Sfr., ii. 
94, ff., 127, ff., 159, ff‘. ; Lit. Can- 
tridhlaity 1870, p. 530. 
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sidered as an epitome of the Pratisakliya-Siitra, and to 
some extent as a supplement to it [specially to chapters 
X. xi]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
Pari^islitas (supplements) ; and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon.^^ 

A few other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear the high-sounding name of VeddUgas, 
or ‘ members of the Veda,’ are yet, as above stated (p. 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of the Rigveda : the Sikshd, the Chhaiidas, and the 
Jyotisha. All three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Rigveda or to tlie Yajur- 
veda. The Chhandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Siitra on prosody 
ascribed to Piiigala.^^ It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it ex])resses niiniliers by words, and feet by 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetry.^^ The part deal- 
ing withVedic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 


*- Edited by W. Portsch (Beilin, 
1854) ; tins tract tieuU of theX.Tawa- 
jidika, an extended foim of tlie^a- 
dapatha, wliicli at the same time 
gives ihe text in the mmlutd form, 
namely, each woid twice, fii at joined 
with the prec ding, and tlien with 
the following M Old (thus : a6, hc,cd, 
lie . . .) There aie also other still 
moie complicated modes of reciting 
the Veda, as to whicli cf Thibautin 
his edition of the Jetapatala (1870), 
p. 36, fF. The next step, called 
jata, exhibits ihe text in the follow- 
ing manner ah ha ah, he cb be, and 
]MSS of this kind have actii.illv 
been preserved, c g , in the case of 
tiie Vajas. Saiph. The following 
step, called ghana, is said to be still 
m use; cf. Bhandukar, Indian An- 
tignarg, in. 133; Hang, Uiber das 
Wesen des vedischen Acce7its, p 58 ; 
It runs : ah ha abc tba abc^ be cb be 
bed deb bed. 


Edited and commented by my- 
self in I. Sf., vni. (1863); the" text, 
together with the commentary of 
H ildyudha, edited by Visvandtha- 
4 lstrin m Bihl Indica (1871-74). 

See Albiiiini’a account in Woep- 
cke’s Mimoire sur la propagation 
d^'S chiffres indicns, p 102, tf. (1863). 
Buinell, Mem of S /. Palocogr , 
p. 58. 

On the other band, theie are 
metres taught in this woik which 
but rarely occur in modem litera- 
ture, and which must be looked 
upon as obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefoie, in spite of what lias been 
said above, we must cany back the 
date of its composition to a peiiod 
about simultaneous with the closu 
of the Vedic Sdtra literature, or the 
commencement of the astronomical 
and algebraical literatures; see I. St , 
viii. 173, 178. 
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names. These are : Krauslitiiki, Tandin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Eata, and Mandavya. The recensions most at variance 
with each other are those of the ^iksha and Jyotisha 
respectively. The former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Panini, the latter to Lngadha, or Lagata, 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*— Besides 
the Panimya Siksha, there is another bearing the name of 
the Mandiikas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Eilc, and which is at any rate a more important \vork 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
‘ Siksha ' for phonetic investigations, we may adduce the 
circumstance that in the Taitt. Arany., vii. i, we find a 
section beginning thus : '' w^e will explain the Siksha ; 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith (i. St., ii. 211), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshas.^® 

Of the writings called Anuhramani, in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have come down to us for the 
Kik^Samhita, including an Anuvdkdnuhramani by Sau- 
naka, and a Sarvdnukramani by Katyayana.^^ For both 
of these we have an excellent commentary by Shadguru- 


* Reinaud in liis Mimolre tur 
VInde, pp. 331, 332, adduces from 
Albiruiii a Ldta, who passed for the 
author of the old Surya-Siddhdnta ; 
might he not be identical with th.s 
Lagadha, Lagata ? Accoiding to 
Colebr., Ls 8 , ii. 409, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Lddhdchdrya ; this name 
also could be tiaced to Lagadha. 
[By Sdryadeva, a scholiast of Arya- 
bhata, the author of the Jyotisha is 
cited under the name of Laga^«i- 
chdrya ; see Kern, Pieface to tlie 
Aryabhatiya, p. ix , 1874. An edi- 
tion of the text of the Jyotisha, to- 
gether with extracts from Somd- 
kara’s commentaiy and explanatory 
notes, was published by me in 1862 
under the title : Uther den Vedaka- 
lender, Namem Jyotiaham ] 


The Pdniniyd Sikshd has been 
printed with a translation lu I. St , 
IV. 345-371 (1858); on the numerous 
other treatises i)earing the same 
name, see Rdjendra Ldla Mitra, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., i. 71, ff 
(1870), Burnell, Catalogue of Vedic 
MSS., pp. 8, 42 (1870), my essay on 
the Pratijnasutra (1872), j)p. 70-74 ; 
specially on the Mdnduki Sikslid, pp. 
106-112; Haug, Ueber dos Wesni 
des vedischen Accents, p. 53, tf. 
(1873), on the Ndiada Sikshd, ibid., 
57, ft, and lastly Kiel hoi n, I. St, 
xiv 160. 

In substance published by 
Muller in the sixth volume of his 
large edition of the Rik, pp. 621- 

671. 
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^ishya, whose time is unknown, as also his real name. 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by liimself ; they are Vinayaka, 
TriMlafika, Govinda, Siirya, Vyasa, and Sivayogin, and he 
connects their names with those of the corresi)onding 
deities. — Another work belonging to this place, the Bri- 
liaddevata, has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
buted to ^aunaka, and as being of great importance, con- 
taining as It does a rich store of mythical fables and 
legends. From Kuhn’s communications on tlie subject 
(/. St., i. 101-120), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska’s Nirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only belongs to S.iunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded from Ins school. It mentions a few 
more teachers in addition to tliose quoted by Yaska, as 
Bhaguri and A^valayana ; and it also presiipjioses, by fre- 
quently quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
Bhallavi-Brahmana, and Nidana-Siltra. As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 
Samhita, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him tliere were a few deviations from that of the 
Sakalas which has been handed down to us In fact, he 
here and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkalas, to wliicli, consequently, he must also have had 
access. —Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 
lii(jvidhd)ia, &c., which, although some of them bear the 
name of ^auiiaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Puranas. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of tlie hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Pari^ishtas (supplements) under various 
names ; for instance, aBahvricha-Pari^ishta, Sankhayana-P., 
A!^valayana-Griliya-I\, &c. 


His woik was couipoaed towards about 1187 A.D. jcf. /. St, vui. 160, 
the close of the twelfth century, u. (1863). 
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I now turn to the Sdmamda, 

The Savihitd of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from the Rik-Samhita, comprising those of its verses 
which were intended to he chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to he 
guided hy the order of tlie Rik-Samhita ; hut here, as in 
the case of the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Pro])erly speak- 
ing, each verse is to he considered as standing hy itself : it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particular ceremony to which it helongs So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhita. 
This is divided into prapdihakas, each of whicli f con- 
sists of ten da^ats or decades, of ten worses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
the Satapatha-Brahmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to Iiidra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pdfhakas, each of which again is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with one another, 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally a])peared already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet ohscure.^^ In the Sam- 
hita these verses are still exliihited in their rich-form^ 
although with the sdman-accents ; hut in addition to this 
we have four ydnas, or song-hooks, in which they appear 
in their sdmaii-iorm. For, in singing they were consider- 


* See 1 . St , i. 28-66. 
f Except the List, which contains 
snly nine decades. 

The first part of the Samlntd is 
referied to under the names 
chhandas, chhandasiLdy the second 
as uttardrchika or vttard , the de- 
signation of the latter as siaubhika 
(see /. St., i 29, 30, 66), into the 


use of which my example has 
mibled Muller also, History of 
A. S, L, p 473, n., IS wrong, see 
Mondtshtnclite derBcrl. A cad. , 1868, 
p. 238. Accoiding to Duiga, the 
author of the padafdtha of the 
Sama-Saiphitd was a Gdrgya ; see 
Itoth, Comm , p. 39 (resj)ecting this 
family, see /. ^t,, xm 41 1). 
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ably altered by the prolongation and repetition of the 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables, serving 
as a rest for the chanting, and so foith; and only thus 
were they transformed into sdinam. Two of these song- 
books, the Grdmageya-gdna (erroneously called Vcya- 
gdna), in seventeen prapdthahiSy and the Aranya-gdna, 
in six prapdiliakas, follow the order of the richas contained 
in the first part of the Samliita; the former being intended 
for chanting in the grdmas, or inliabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest. Their order is fixed in a com- 
])aratively very ancient Anukramanf, which even bears 
the name of Brahmana, viz., Rishi-Brdhmana. The other 
twogdnos, the tUia-gdna, in prapdthakas, and 

tlie Vhya-gdna, in six prapdthakas, follow the order of the 
richas contained in the second part of tlie Samliita. Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation. 
Each such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical name, which probably m most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, is often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
])laced in the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
rich can be chanted in a great variety of ways. In each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdmans, 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
greater than that of the richas contained in the Samliita. 
Of these latter there are i ^49* of which all but seventy- 
eight liave been traced in the Rik-Sarnliita. Most of them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth mandalas, 

I have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sania-Samhita as compared with those 
of the Rik-Samhita. It follows from this almost with 


• Benfey [Einleitung, p. xix.] 
erroneously states the? number as 
1472, which I copied from him, T, 
St , 1. 29, 30. The above number is 
borr(»wed fiom a paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a place in 
the Indische Sludien The total num- 
ber of the richas contained in the 
Sdma-Saiphitii is l8io (585 in the 
first, 1225 in the second pait), from 
which, however, 261 are to be de- 
ducted as mere repetitions, inas- 


much as 249 of those occuriing in 
the first part are lepeated in the 
second, three of them twice, while 
nine of the richas which occur in 
the second part only, appear twice. 
[See on this Whitney’s detailed table 
at the end of his Tabellarische Dar- 
stellung der gegenseitigen VerhalU 
nisse der Samhitds des Rik^ Sdnian^ 
Weisscn Yajus, und Atharvan, I. St.^ 
11. 321, ff., 363 (1853)]. 
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certainty that the ricltas constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter at a remote period, 
before their formation into a Rik-Sarnhita had as yet 
taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided in the case of the richas applied as sdmans, and 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
already been stated tliat no verses have been received into 
the Sama-Samhita from those songs of the Rik-Samhita 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Rurusha-Sukta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorj)orate(l tlie first five verses of it into the 
seventh prapdthahi of the first part — a section which is 
peculiar to this school. The Sama-Samhita, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Eanayanf- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthumas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Aiiukramanfs at least, one ot 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to us,®^ Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in Vedic literature; it is 
only in the Sutras of the Samaveda itself that the first 
and second at least are mentioned, but even here the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — The text of the Randy am- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sayana’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since 1848 we have been 111 possession of another 
edition, lurnislied with a complete glossary and much 


The seventh 2)rajr;a//ta/ca, which 
is peculiar to it, has since been dis- 
coveied. It bears the title Aran- 
yaka-Sarphitd, and has been edited 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt in Mo- 
natsbei'ichte der licrL Acad. 1868, pp 
228-^48. The editor points out that 
the Aranya-gana is based upon the 
drcluka ot tiie Naigeya text (/. c., p. 
238), and that MSS. have probably 
been pieserved of its uttardrchika 
also (p. 241). — A London MS of 
UhaTatasvainin’s Saiu.ivedavivaiana 


specially refers to the Aranyaka- 
Saiphita, see Burnell, Catalogue of 
Vedic MS!S. (1870), p. 39. — Of the 
Ara^yaka-gilua as well as of the 
Grdmageya-gdna we find, thid., p. 49, 
.1 text in the Jaimini-^akhd also. 
According to llajendia Ldla Mitra 
(Preface to Translation of Chhdnd. 
Up., p. 4), ‘ the Kauthuma (Ailkhd) 
IS current in Guzerat, the Jaiini- 
iiiya in Kai-nsitaka, and the Kdridyd- 
nlya in Mahaiashpa ’ 

K 
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additional material, together with translation, which we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen.®^ 

Although, from its very nature, the Samhita of the 
Samaveda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of tliesc ; and first of all, the Brdhmanas. 

The first and most important of these is the Tdndija 
Brdhinaim, also called Panchavihsa^ from its containing 
twenty-five books. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the Samaveda generally who carried 
matters furthest in this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
great extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest- 
ing legends, as well as of information generally. It refers 
solely to tlie celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdmans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways ; there is one special classifica- 
tion of tliem according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days.^2 xhe 
latter, called sattras, or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last lOO days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations How far tiie order of the 
Samhita is here observed has not yet been investigated, 

Recently a new edition, like- is said to be still in existence in 
wise very meritoiious, of the first MaLihar ; see Rost, /. St.^ ix. 
two books, the dgntyam and the a%n~ 176. 

dram parva^ of the drchika (up to i. To each Soma sacrifice belonij 

5. 2. 3. 10), has been puhlished by several (four at least) preparatory 
Satyavrata Sdmdsramin, in the Bib- days ; .these are not here taken into 
liotheca Jndica (1871-74), accom- account. The above division refers 
panied by the corresponding poi- only to those days u hen Soma juice 
tions { prapdfhakas I~I2) of the is expressed, tliat is, to the eatyd 
Geyagdna, and the complete com- days. Soma sacrifices having only 
mentary of Sdya^a, and other illus- one such day aie called ekdha ; those 
trail ve matter — The division of the with from two to twelve, afdna, 
sdmans into parvans is first men- lasting a whole year, or even 

tioned by Piiraskara, ii. 10 {adhyd- longer, are called ayana. For the 
yddtn prahi'iiydd ^ ruhimvkhdni hah- sutyd festival there aie seven funda- 
vrichdndm, parvdni chhandogdndm). mental ioims, caWed sarristhd ; I. St.f 
A Rivaijabhishja on the Sdmaveda x 352 - 355 ' 
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but in any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Brahmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Samhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at all the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Rik for the pur- 
pose of recitation bears the name iastra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdm.ans united into a whole is usually 
called uktha vach, to speak), stoma (V stu, to praise), or 
'prishfha ( s! jprachlij to ask) ; and these in their turn, like 
the iastras, receive different appellations.^^ 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tandy a Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Saras vati and 
Drishadvatf; and, on the other, the Yratyastpmas, or 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to offer them. “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double; their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck-ornaments ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion ; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard 
to pronounce.’' This last statement piobably refers to 


The term directly opposed to 
ioitra is, rather, ztotra, Ffishtha 
specially designates several stotras 
belonging to the mid-day sacriface, 
and forming, as it is expressed, its 
“back;” uktha is originally em- 
ployed as a synonym of ^astra, and 
only at a later period in the mean- 
ing of adman (/. St., xin. 447) ; 
atoma, lastly, is the name for the six, 
seven, or more ground forms of the 
atotraa, after which these latter are 
loimed for the pui poses of chanting. 


The simple recitation of the iaatraa 
by the Hotar and his companions 
always comes after the chanting 
recitation of the same verses by the 
Udgdtar and his assistants {grahdya 
gfthUdya atuvate 'tha ianaati, ^at. 

viii. I. 3. 3). The differences of the 
seven aamathda, or fundamental types 
of the cjoma sacrifice, rest mainly 
upon the varjing number of the 
sastras and atotraa belonging to their 
autyd days. See /. St., x. 353, ft’., 

ix. 229. 
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prakritic, dialectic diHerences, to tlie assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars. Tlie great sacrifice of the ISTaimishiya-Rislns 
is also mentioned, and the river Sudaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion With the west, particularly with the noii-lirahmani(^ 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefoni the 
locality of the com])Osition must he laid more towards the 
west,^^ still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas; of Trasadasyii Purukutsa, who is also named iii 
the Rik-Samhita ; further of Narnin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (tlie Nimi of tlie epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
&c. The absence, however, of any allusion in the Tandya- 
Brahmana either to the Kuru-Paiichiilas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flounsliing epocli of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Pafichalas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Rishi period it is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teacheis. It is only against the 
Kaushitakis that the field is taken witli some acrimony , 
they are denoted as vrdtyas (apostates) and as yajndvakirmt 
(unfit to sacrifice) Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahmana,’^ viz., Tiindya, is mentioned in the Biahmana 
of the White Yajus as that of a teacher; so that, com- 
bining all tins, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter work.<^^ 

The fact that the name of Chi- the other Sutia^ mvaridbly quoting 
traratha {etena vai Ciutraratham Kd- it by ‘ iti utrh ’ 

'p(y& aydjayan . . . tasmdeh The Tdndya-Biahrnana has been 

trarathindnif'kahkshatrcqyatir jdyate edited, together with Sayana’s Ciiin- 
*nulamha iva dvitiyah, xx. I 2 , 5) mentary, in the (1869-74), 

occius in the (jana *Rdjadnnta' to by Anandachamlrd Veddntavagm 
Pan , 11. 2 31, joined with the name At the lime of the Bbilshika-Sutra 
JU'ilika in a compound [Chitrai'atha- (see Kielhorn, /. St , x. 421) it must 
Buhllkam\ is perliaps also to be still have been accentuated, and that 
taken in this connection. in the same manner as the Sat.i- 

* The first use of this designation, patha ; in Kuin.ir ilabbatta’s time, 
it IS true, only occius in Le’’V.'iyana, on the contiary (the last half of the 
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The SJiadrinia-ljrdhwana by its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the Paficliaviiii^a-Erahmana. Jt 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Sayana, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Pahcliavihi^a-Brali- 
mana, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya) has 
(piite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adhlmta-Brdli- 
mana ; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the iites to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally ; then come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&c ; those to be performed in the event of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in the heavens, &c., of mar- 
vellous apjiearances on altars and on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages.^^ This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Grihya-Siitras, or in the Park^ishtas (siip- 
jilements); and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Shadviii^a-Brahmana — as the remaining contents do to 
the work generally — the appearance of belonging to a 
very modern period. And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of Uddalaka Arum, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
l^afichavih^a-Brahmana. — A sloka is cited in the course of 


Boventh century, according to Bur- The Adbhuta-Brdhmana has 

nell), it was already being handed been published by myself, text with 
down without accents, as in the pie- translation, and explanatory notes, 
sent d.'iy. See Muller, A S p. in Zwei vedische Texte uhcr Omina 
348; Burnell, Sarnavidhana-Biali* und Porlenia 
rna^.i. Pi (‘lace, p. vi. 
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the work, in which the four yugas are still designated hy 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out This 4lolca itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthenes, 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the Shad vin^ a- Brahman a, in 
which the Uoka is quoted, itself dates earlier than the 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brahrnana of the Samaveda bears the special 
title of Glihdndogya-Brdhmarm^ although Chhandogya is 
the common name for all Samaii theologians. We, how- 
ever, also find it quoted, by ^arnkara, in his commentary 
on the Brahma- Sutra, as ^'Tdndindm that is to say, 

under the same name that is given to the Panchavin^a- 
Brahmana. The two first adhydyas of this Brahrnana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of Chhdndogyoyanishad, This 
Brahrnana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development of Brah- 
inanical theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the Wliite Yajus with respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and the individuals men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brahrnana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimi^iya-Rishis, might lead us to argue the pri- 
ority of the Clihandogyopanishad to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Chhandogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahavrishas and the Gaiidharas — the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of^ a somewhat more western origin ; 
whereas the Vrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous animal fables, on the contrary, and the mention 
of Mahida^a Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhandogyopanishad is more modern than the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusion, in 


^ Differently Roth in hi8 essay Die Lehre von den vter Weltaltern 
(Tubingen, i860}. 
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Itself of the greatest significance, it is more hazardous to 
venture a conjecture : I mean the mention of Krishna 
Devakiputra, who is instructed by Ghora Angirasa. The 
latter, and besides him (though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Angirasa, are also mentioned in the Kau- 
shitaki-Brahniana; and supposing this Krishna Angirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Devakiputra, the allusion to 
him might perhaps rather be considered as a sign of priority 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Still, assuming this identifica- 
tion to be correct' due weight must be given to^the fact 
that the name has been altered here : instead of Angirasa, 
he is called Devakiputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
Vandas (genealogical tables) of tlie Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which tlierefore belongs, at all events, to a tolerably late 
period.’*' The significance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Krislma at a later period is 
obvious. Here he is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certainly must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable.*^® 

The fact of the Chhandogyopanishad and the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka having in common the names Pravahana Jai- 
vali, Ushasti Cliakrayana, Sandilya, Satyakarna Jabfila, 
Uddalaka Aruni, ^v^etaketu, and A^vapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works ; 
and this appears also from the generally complete identity 
of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late date for 

* (Compare also IMn , iv. i. 159, mythical relations to Indra, &c , are 
and the names Sambuputra, Kdnd- at the root of it; see I. xiii. 
yaniputra, in the Sdma-Sutras ; as 349, ff. The whole question, how- 
also Kdtydyaniputra, M.iitrdyanl- ever, is altogether vague. Kfishna- 
/»utra, VdtsipuLia, &c , among the worship proper, i c., the sectarian 
Buddhists. [On these metronymic worship of Kyishna as the one God, 
names in putra see 7 . St., lii 157, probably attained its perfection 
485,486; IV 380,435; V. 63, 64.J through the influence of Christi- 
By what ciicumstances the ele- anity. See my paper, Kfiahna's 
vation of Krishna to the rank of Geburtsfest, p. 316, ff. (where also 
deity was brought about is as yet are fui ther particulars as to the name 
obscure ; thougli unquestionably Devaki). 
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the Chhandogyopanisliad, is the voluminous literature, the 
existence of whicli is presupposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth book. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names of Sanat- 
kumdra and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Vedic 
literature; Narada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Erahmana^®), there still 
remains the mention of the ^ Atharvafigirasas/ as well as of 
the Itihasas and Puranas in the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty here, any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihasas and Puranas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
Rik, and with the forms of vrorship, gradmdly extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a })laco in the Bnili- 
inanas, as well as in the otlier expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhan- 
dogyopanisliad they had ])ossibly already in part attained 
an independent lorm, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brali- 
manas themselves. Tlie Malia-Bharata contains, especially 
in the first book, a few such Itihasas, still in a prose form; 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, in respect both of style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the Brahmanas They however suffice, together with 
the slokas, gdthds, &c., quoted in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Barhaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in tlie Chhandogyopanisliad with 
one of those legal cases which are so seldom mentioned in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to the severe 


And a few times in the Athcirva- case, but Sayana, Harisvdmin, and 
SHipbitd, as also in the V,.ni5a of the Dvivedagafi^a in sinular passages of 
Siimavidh^na-Brilhinana. the Satapatha-Brihmana and Tait- 

* Not Saiqikaia, it is true, in this tiii^a-Aranyaka. 
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enactments regarding it in Mann's code. Guilt or inno- 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
liotaxe; this also is analogous to the decrees in Manii. 
We find yet another connecting link with the state ol 
culture in Manu’s time in a passage occurring also in the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka, viz., the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably complete form; in itself, 
however, it must certainly be regarded as much more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Manu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, i e., its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushitaky-Upanishacl, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Baliu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhandogyopanishad. 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Upa 7 iishad, Adesa, Guliya Ade^a (the keeping secret of doc- 
tiine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Updhhydna 
(explanation). The teacher is called dchdrya [as he is 
also in the ^at. Br.]; for ‘‘inhabited place," ardha is used; 
single Alohas and gdthds are very often quoted. 

The Chhandogyoj)anishad has been edited by Dr. Eoer 
in the Bibliotheca Iiidica, vol. iii., along with Samkara s 
commentary and a gloss on it."^^ Fr Windischmann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several in translation ; see also /. SL, i. 254-273. 

Tlie Kenopanishad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Brahmana of the Sainaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth book.=^ In the colophons and in the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also bears the other- 


In this series (1854-62) a trans- first eight books, Sailikara furnishes 
lation also has been published by us with information in the begin- 
Ihijendra L^Ia Mitra. ning of his com mental y. 

* Regarding the contents of the 
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wise unknown name of the Talavakdras.* It is divided 
into two parts : the first, composed in Uokas, treats of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the “ earlier sages who have 
taught us this ” as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman, 
and here we find Uma Haimavatl, later the spouse of ^iva, 
acting as mediatrix between Brahman and the other gods, 
probably because she is imagined to be identical with 
Sarasvati, or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

These are the extant Brahmanas of the Samaveda. 
Sayana, indeed, in his commentary on the Samavidhana 
enumerates eight (see Muller, Rik i. Pref. p. xxvii) : the 
Praudha- or Mahd-BrdhmaTia (i.e., the Panchavinia), the 
Shadvin^a, the Sdmavidhi, the Arshcya, the Devatddliydya^ 
the UpanisJiad, the Samhitopanishad, and the Vansa. 
The claims, liowever, of four of these works to the name of 
Brahmana, have no solid foundation. The Arsheya is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramani, and the Devata- 
dhyaya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the Vafina 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brahmanas 
themselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as the 
Vari^a is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The Samavidhana also, which probably treats, like the 
portion of the Latyayaiia-Siitra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the riclias into sdmans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahmana. As to the Samhitopanishad, it appears 


* Might not this name he trace- 
able to the same root tdrf, iand^ from 
which Tandy a is derived ? 

t On the literature, &c., of the 
Kenopaiiishad, see /. ii. l8l, ff. 
[We have to add lloer’s edition with 
Saipkara’s commentary, in Biblio- 
theca Indica, vol. viii., and his tians- 
Ution, ibid.f vol. XV.] 

The above statements require 
to be corrected and sup))lemented 
in several pai ticulars. The Van.sa- 
Brabmana was hist edited by myself 
in /. St., iv. 371, if., afteiwaids by 
Burnell with Siiyana’s coinmentaiy 
(1873). The DevaU'idhydya is not 


an Anukramani, but only contains 
some information as to the deities 
of the different sdmans, to which a 
few othei short fragments are added. 
Finally, the Samavidlidna - Brah- 
mana does not treat of the conver- 
sion of richas into admans ; on the 
contrary, it is a work similar to the 
Rigvidhdna, and relates to the em- 
ployment of the admans for all sorts 
of superstitious purposes Both 
texts have likewise been edited by 
Burnell, with Sdy ana’s commentaries 
(1873). By Kumanla, too, the num- 
ber of the Brdhm alias of the Sdma* 
veda IS given as eight (Muller, 
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to me doubtful whether Sayana meant by it the Keno- 
panishad; for though the samhitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub- 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyaka as well as of the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka, My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intenc^ed a work^^ of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see I. St., i. 42) ; and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him ; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atliarvan-recension (differing but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
the Atharvan ? 

There is a far greater number of SAtras to the Sama- 
veda than to any of the other Vedas. We have here three 
^rauta- Sutras ; a Sutra wliich forms a running commen- 
tary upon the Panchavin^a-Brahmana ; five Siitras on 
Metres and on the conversion of richas into sdmans ; and 
a Grihya-Siitra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Pari^ishtas. 

Of tlie Srauta-Sdtras, or Sutras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual, the first is that of MaSaka, which is cited in 
the other Sama-Sutras, and even by the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Arslieya-Kalpa, sometimes 
as Kal'pa, and once also by Latyayana directly under the 
name of Masaka.^^ In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kalpa-Sdira. This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice ; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Saman names, partly by their opening words. The 

A.S // , p 348) ; in bis time all of since this text appears there, as well 
them were already without accents, as elsewhere, in connection with the 
One fact deserves to be specially Vah. 4 a - Brdhinana, &c. It is not 
noticed here, namely, that several much larger than the Devatddhydya, 
of the teachers mentioned m the but has not yet been published ; see 
Vahsa - Brahmana, by their veiy /. <8^., iv. 375. 

names, point us directly to the north- 73 Bjitydyana designates Masaka as 
west of India, e.g., Kilmboja Au- Gdrgya. Is this name connected 
pamanyava, Madra^dra ^aufigdyani, with the Mdaaaya of the Greeks? 
Sdti Aushtrdkshi, SiUamkayana, and Lassen, I. AK,, 1. 1 30; /. iv 
Kauhala ; see 1 . St., iv. 378-380. 78. 

7 * This IS unquestionabiy correct, 
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order is exactly that of the Paficliavin^a-Brahmana; yet a 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
in the Shadvih.4a-Brahmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Janakasajjtardtra deserves special notice, 
— a ceremony owing its origin to King Jan aka, of 
whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
Paiichavin^a-Brahmana. Ills life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Siitra of JVfa^aka. — The aleY qvl 'prapdihalcds of this 
Siitra are so distributed that the chdhas (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in tlie first five chapters ; the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four; and the 
sattras (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadaraja, whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sama- Siitra. 

The second Srauta-Siitra is that of Ldlijdyana, which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata, the AapcKij of Ptolemy,^^ to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surashtra (SvpaarpijvJ]). This M’ould agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Panchavin^a- 
Brahmana belongs more to the west of India; and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Siitra itself, 
as we shall see presently. 

This Siitra, like that of Ma^aka, connects itself closely 
with the Pafichavin^a-Brahmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them ))y ‘Lad vlctam hrdhmmienaf' or, “iti brdhmariam hJiav- 
ati;” once also by “ iathd piirdnam Tdndam!’ It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations whicli 
these passages received from various teachers, ^andilya, 
Dhanamjayya, and Sandilyayana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one after the 
other, as expounders of the Paiichavin^a* Brahman a. The 
first-named is already known to^us through the Chhando- 
gyopanisliad, and lie, as well as Sandilyayana, is repeatedly 


Sclyana, it is true, to Paiich, Ltitika as early as the edicts of 

xxii. 9. I, takes as an ap- Piyada^l ; see Lassen, /. 1. 108 ; 

pellative m the sense of 11. 793 n, 

vvliich is the leading of the P.ihcha- 
vihsci-Biahnifi^a. 
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mentioned also in another Siitra, the Nidana-Sutra ; the 
same is the case with Dhanamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Latyayana mentions a number of other teachers and 
schools, as, for example, his own dchdrijas, with especial 
frequency ; tlie Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with tlie Buddhists); furtlier Sauchi- 
vrikshi (a teacher known to Panini), Ksliairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Varshaganya, Bluinditayana, Lamakayana, Pana- 
yaniputra, &c. ; and in particular, the &tyayanins, and 
their woik, the Satyayanaka, together with the Salafika- 
yanins, the latter ot whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India Such allusions occur in the 
Siitra of Latyayana, as in the othei* Sutras of the Sama- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Sutras of the 
other Vedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to tiie latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of oiiinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data ap])ear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
have to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the ^lidras, as well as of the Nisha- 
das, i.e , the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and WTetchcdness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn with them (Sandi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to '' in the neigh- 
bourhood of their (jrd'inas')y and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on sucli occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later time©. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of tlieir ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did ; nay, 
the latter now and then directly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, which is embodied, not indeed in the Pahcliavifi^a- 
Brahmana, but in the Shadvin^a-Brahmana, and which is 
described at full length by Latyayana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called Syena, falcon); and this naturally sug- 
gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as well as the songs of the Atharvan itself, — may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given to 
these tribes by Latyayana (and with this Panini v. 2. 2 1 
agrees) is Vratinas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yaudhaSy warriors, and their arhantSy 
teachers. Their anlujchanaSy i.e.y those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice. 
Sandilya limits this to the arTuints alone, which latter 
word — subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — is also used in the Brahraana 
of the White Yajus, and in the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priests should be red (lohita) according 
to Shadvifi^a and Latyayana ; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Ea- 
kshasas in Laiika, in the Eamayana, vi. 19. no, 51. 21 ; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
{kashdya) garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
Mrichhakat., pp. 1 12, 1 14, ed. Stenzler ; M.-Bhar., xii. 566, 
11898; Yajnav., i. 272), and the red (ralcta) dress of the 
Sarnkhyabhikshu * in the Laghujataka of Varaha-Mihira. 
Now, that these western non-Brahmanical Vratyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e.y Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which is given by Latyayana to the description 
of the Vratyastomas as found in the Paiichavin^a-Brah- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Yratyas, i.e.y 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in order to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
still abide by the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a “ Brahma- 


* According to the commentaiy; or should this be jSdkyabhikbhu f 
See I. St , 11 287. 
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bandliu Magadliade^fya.” This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Buddhism, with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at the time flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
Panchavinsa-Brahmana is significant as to the time which 
elapsed between tins work and the Siitra of Latyayana.’*' 
The first seven jprapdthakas of the Latyayaiia-Sutra 
comprise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treat, on the contrary, 
of the separate eJcdhas ; the remainder of the ninth book, 
of the ahinas; and the tenth, of the sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvamin,^® who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in sidmin, as Bhavasvamin, 
Bharatasvainin, Dhiirtasvamin, Harisvamin, Khadirasva- 
min, Meghasvamin, Skandasvamin, Kslhrasvamin, &c. ; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined 

The third Sama-Siitra, that of Drdhydyana, difiers but 
slightly from the Laty ay ana- Siitra. It belongs to the 
school of the Pianayaiiiyas. We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Itanayaniputra of Latyayaiia; his 
family is descended from Vasishtha, for which reason this 
Sutra IS also directly called Vdsishtha-Siltra. For the 
name Drahyayana nothing analogous can be adduced^® 
The ditfereiice between this Siitra and that of Latyayana 


* In the Rik-Sai;ibitd, where the 
Klkatas — the ancient name of the 
people of Magadha — and their king 
Pramagaipda are mentioned as hos- 
tile, we have probably to think of 
the aboiigines, of the country, and 
not of hostile Aryas (?). It seeins not 
impossible that the native inhabi- 
tants, being paiticulaily vigorous, 
retained moie influence m Magadha 
than elsewhere, even after the coun- 
try had been biahmanised, — a pro- 
cess which perhaps was never com- 
pletely eflfectecl , — that they joined 
the community of the Brahmans as 
Kshatnyas, as happened elsewhere 
also ; and that this is how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and success which Buddhism met 
"svith in Magadh.i, these native inha- 


bitants regarding it as a means of 
recovering their old position though 
under a new form. 

We now possess in the BibL 
Jndtca (1870-72) an edition of the 
Ld^yjfyana-Sdtra, with Agnisv^min’s 
commentary, by Anandachandra 
Veddntavilgi^a. 

We find quite a cluster of Brah- 
man names in -ndmin in an inscrip- 
tion dated 6dka 627 in Journal Bom- 
bay Branch R. A. S ^ ni. 208 (1851), 
and in an undated inscription in 
Journal Am. Or aS'oc., vi. 589. 

It first occurs in the Vafisa- 
Brdhmana, whose first list of teach- 
ers probably refers to this very 
school ; see /. St.^ iv. 378 : draha 
is said to be a Pidkfit coiiuption of 
hrada] see Hem. Pidkr., 11 80, 120 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even ex- 
pressed in the same words. I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with its begin- 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it is not yet possible to determine — the begiii- 
iiing, namely, in Maghasvamin s commentary, remodelled 
by Kudraskanda; the end in the excellent commentary of 
Dhanvin. 

The only knowledge I have of a Srauta-Siitra by Go- 
bhila IS derived from a notice of lloth’s {op. c, pp 55, 56), 
according to which Krityachintamani is said to have com- 
posed a commentary upon it.^^ 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drahyayana does Latyayana differ, on tlie one hand, from 
Katyayana, who in his Srauta-Siitra, belonging to the 
White Yajus, treats in books 22-24 ekdhas, ahinas, 

and saltras ; and on the other, from the Rik-Siitras of 
A^valayana and Sailkhayana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper place. In these tliere is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion; the stricter 
view represented by Sandilya in the Latyayana-Siitra has 
everywhere triumphed. The ceremonies on tlie Sarasvati 
and the Vratyastomas have also become, in a local sense 
too, further removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the slight consideration with which they are treated, and 
from modifications of names, &c , which show a forgetting 
of the original form. Many of the ceremonies discussed 
in the Sama-Siitras are, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Sutras of the other Vedas ; and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed — a difference which naturally originated 
in the diversity of purpose, the subject of the Siitra of the 
Yajus being the duties of the Adhvaryu, and that of the 
Sutras of the llik the duties of the Hotar. 

A fourth Sama-Siitra is the Amopada-Sutray in ten 
prapdtjiakasy the work of an unknown author. It explains 


The name ‘ Kntyachintdmani ’ 011a Srauta-Siiti a of Gobhila re- 
prob.ibly belongs to the work Itself ; mains doubtful in the meantime, 
compare /. iSt , i. 6o, 11 396 ; Auf- since such a work is not mentioned 
recht, CatalofjuSy p. 365* ; but elsewhere, 
whether it really was a commentary 
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the obscure passages of the Panchavmsa-Brahmana, and, 
it would appear, of the Shadvifi^a- Brahman a also, accom- 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Bralimanical theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
number of dihererit works. For example, of schools of 
the Rik, It cites the Aitareyins, the Paiiigins, the Kausln- 
taka ; of schools pi the Yajus, the Adhvaryus in gene- 
ral; further, the Satyayaniiis, Khadayanins, the^ Taittiii- 
yas, the Kathaka, the Ivalabavins, Bliallavins, ^^ambuvis, 
Vajasaneyins ; and frequently also ^ruti, smritiy dclidryas, 
&c. It IS a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied.®^ 

While the above-named four Sutras of the Samaveda 
specially attach tliemselves to the Pafichaviiisa-Brahmana, 
the Sutras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, m part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddna-Sdiray which contains in ten 'pra- 
pdtliakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
dillerent iikthas, stomas, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word niddna, ‘root,' is used 
with reference to metre in the Biahmana of the White 
Yajus and though in the two instances where the 
Naidanas are mentioned by Yaska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to tlie study of metre than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Nidaiiasamjiiaka Grantha 
is found cited in the llrihaddevata, 5. 5, either directly as 
the Sruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their Sruti.* This Siitra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in this respect it stands on pretty 
much the same level as the Anupada-Siitra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


Unfortunately we do not even 
now know of more than one MS, ; 
see I. St., 1. 43. 

This 18 wrong ; on the con- 
trary, the word has quite a general 
tiieaning in the passages in question 
{e.ff., in guy air i id eshd niddnena, 


or yo vd atrd 'gnir gdyatri sa 7 iidiU 
nena) 

* Niddna, in the sense of ‘ cause, 
foundation,’ is a favourite word iii 
the Buddhistic Sdtras ; see Burnouf, 
Jntrod d V Ihiloirc da Buddhisme 
Indien, pp 59, fP, 484, ff. 

F 
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also of the views of the Saman theologians named by Latya- 
yana and Drahyayana, viz., Dhanamjayya, Sandilya, ^au- 
chivrikshi, &c. — a thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to the Kaushitakis, with 
which we have already become acquainted in the Paheha- 
vin^a-Bralimana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Dhanainjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the da^atayi division into ten mavdalas is 
mentioned, as in Yaska. The allusion to the Atharva- 
nikas, as well as to the Anubrahmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Panini. A special study of this 
Siitra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at that period.®^ 

Not much information of this sort is to be expected 
from the Pushpa-Sutra of Gobhila,* which has to be 
named along with the Nidana-Sutra. The understanding 
of this Siitra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
For not only does it cite the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the Prati^akhya-Siitras, are yet also 
often formed in quite a peculiar fashion, here and there, 
indeed, quite after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Panini. This is particularly the case in the first four 
prapAthakas; and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a very good 
commentary by Upadhyaya Ajatasatruf The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate richas, by various 
insertions, &c., are transformed into sdmans, or “ made to 
blossom,” as it were, which is evidently the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Siitra, or “ Flower- Siitra.^’ In addition to 


See /. St.^ i 44, ff. ; the first 
two jia^alas, whicli have special re- 
ference to metr e, have been edited 
and translated by me in 7 . viii. 
85-124. For Anubrdhmanin, °na, 
see also A 4 v. ^r , 11. 8. ii, and Schol. 
on T. S., 1. 8. I. I, 


* So, at least, the author is called 
in the colophons of two chapters in 
MS Chambeis 220 [Catalogue of 
the Berlin MSS., p. 76]. 

f Composed for his pupil, Vish- 
\niyasas. 
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the Pravachana, i.e. (according to the commentary), Brah- 
mana, of the Kalabavins and that of the ^atyayaiiins, I 
lound, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that tl^ir name appears in 
a work connected with Vedic literature. Some portions 
of the work, ])articularly in the last books, are composed 
in ^lokaSy and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
j)ilation of pieces belonging to different periods.®^ In close 
connection with it stands the Sdma-I'antra, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen 'pra'p&ihakas, of accent 
and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
vydkaraiwb^ grammar, of the Saman theologians.^^ 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
richas into sdmans^ &c. One of these, the Tancliavidhi- 
Sdtra {PdUchavidhya, Pancliavidlieya), is only known to 
me ifom quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five diherent vidhis (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati- 
lidra-Sdtray which is ascribed to Ivatyayana, a commentary 
called Basatayi was composed by Varadaraja, the above- 
mencioned commentator of Masaka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhisy with particular regard to the one 
called pratihdm. The Tanddlakshana - Sutra is only 
known to me by name, as also the Upagrantlia- Sutra 
both of which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Port-William 


111 Deklian MSS. the woik is 
called P/iwZ/a-Sutra, and is asciibed 
to Vararuclii, not to Gobhila, see 
Burnell, Cataloyuey pp. 45, 46. On 
this and other pmnts of difference, 
see my paper, Veber das Saptasata- 
karri dcs Hdla (1870), pp. 258, 259 
I now possess a copy ot the te\t ard 
commentary, but have nothing of 
consequence to add to the above re- 
marks 

See also Burnell, CataloguCy 
pp. 4c, 41.’ — Ihio , p. 44, we find a 
‘Svarapaiibhdshd, 01 Samalakslana,’ 
specified Kaiya^ also mentions a 
^ scimaJ 'jikshanani pratUdkhyam sds- 


iraniy’ by which he explains the 
word ukthdrthay which, according to 
the Mahdbhilshya, is at the foiind.i- 
tion of aukthika, whose formation is 
taught by Panini himself (iv. 2. 60); 
see /. iat.y xiii. 447. Accoiding to 
this it certainly seems very doubtful 
whether the Siiiaalakshana men- 
tioned by Kaiyata is to be identified 
with the extant work beaiing the 
same name. 

* Sha^gurusishya, in the intro- 
duction to his commentary on the 
Anukramani of the Rik, describes 
Kiltyilyana as ^ upagranlhasya kd- 
1 aka, ’ 
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collection of MSS. By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Masaka-Sutra, who is of course a very 
weak authority, ten Srauta-Siitras for the Sdmaveda are 
enumerated at the ciose of the MS., viz , besides Latyayana, 
Anupada, Nidana, Kalpa, Tandalakshana, Panchavidheya, 
and the Upagrantbas, also the Kalpdmipada, Anustotra, 
and the Kslmdras, What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided.®^ 

The Grihya-Sutra of the Samaveda belongs to Gobhila, 
the same to whom we also found a Srauta-Siitra and the 
Pushpa-Siitra ascribed.®® His name has a very iinvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way coresponding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedic literature.®^ In what relation this 
work, drawn up in ^o\lv prapdthahas, stands to the Grihya- 
Sutras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi- 
gated.®® A supplement (pariHshta) to it is the Karma- 
pradipa of Katyayana. In its introductory words it ex- 
pressly acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
Gobhila ; but it lias also been regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Siitra and as a Smriti-Sastra. According to the 
statement of A.4arka, the commentator of this Karma- 
pradipa, the Grihya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthiimas as well 
as the lianayamyas.*— Is the Khddira-Grihya, which is 
now and then mentioned, also to be classed with the 
Samaveda ? ®® 


On the Pafichavidhi- Sutra and 
the Kalpdnupada, each lu two 
pdthaJcaSj and the Kshaudia, in 
three prapdpiaJcas, see Muller, A. S, 
L.y p. 210 j Aufreclit, Catalog uSy p. 
377^ The Upagrantha-Sutra treats 
of expiations, prdyaichittaSj see Rd- 
jendra L. M., Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., ii. 182. 

To him IS also ascribed a Nai- 
geya-Siitia, “a description of the 
Metres of the Sdmaveda,” see Cohn 
Browning, Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. existing in Oade (1873), P* 4 - 

A list of teachers belonging to 
the Gobhila school is contained in 
the Vansa-Brdhmana. 

An edition of the Gobhda- 
Gfihya- Sutra, with a very diffuse 
commentary by the editoi, Chan- 


drakdnta Taikdlanikdia, has been 
coinnienced in the Bill Iiidica 
(1871) ; the ioxxvih fasciculus (1873) 
leaches to 11 8 12 Seethe sections 
relating to nuptial ceremonies 111 
Haas’s paper, I. St., v. 283, ff. 

* Among the authois of the 
Smpiti Adsti as a Kidhumi is also 
mentioned. 

Certainly. In Buineira Cata- 
logue, p 56, the Ordhydyana-Ophya- 
butra {u\ io\xT j)atalas) is attributed 
to Khddira. Rudraskandasvdmin 
composed a vpitti on this work 
also (see p. 80), and Vdrnaiia is 
named as the author of ‘ hdiikds to 
the Grihya-Siiti as of Khddira,’ Bur- 
nell, •p. 57. To the G|*ihya-Sdtraa 
of the Sdmaveda probably belong 
also Gautama’s Pitfimcdha Sdtra 
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As representative of the last stage of the literature of 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatis (outlines) and commentaries, &c., which 
connect themselves with the Sutras, and serve as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing the 
name of Pariiislitas, wliich are of a somewhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Sutras * Among these, 
the already mentioned Arsha and Daivata — enumerations 
of the Risliis and deities — of the Samhita in the Naigeya- 
^akha deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Nairuktas, headed by Yaska and ^«xka- 
piini, to the Naighantukas, to ^aunaka (i.e , probably to 
his Anukramani of the Rik), to their own Brahmana, to 
Aitareya and the Aitareyins, to the ^atapathikas, to the 
Pravachana Kathaka, and to A.4valayana. The Ddlbhya- 
Pariiislita ought probably also to be mentioned here ; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Clih«andogyopanishad, but particularly often in the 
I’uranas, as one of the sages who conduct the dialogue. 


The Yajurveda, to wliich we now turn, is distinguished 
above the otlier Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it. This is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 


(cf. Burnell, p. 57; the commenta- 
tor Anantayajvan identifies the au- 
thor with Akshapdda, the author of 
the Nydya Slitra), and the Gautama- 
Dharma-SHtra ; see the section treat- 
ing of the legal literature. 

* Ritmakfishna, m his commen- 


tary on the Gfihya-Sdtra of the 
White Yajus, several tunes ascribej 
their authorship to a Kdtyilyana 
(India Office Library, No. 440, fol. 
52®, 56*, 58®, &c.); or do these quo- 
tations only refer to the above- 
named Karmapradipa? 
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proper foundation; whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the Samaveda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz., to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
itself, in the first place, into two parts, the Black and the 
White Yajus. TJiese, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in common ; but they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In tlie Samhita of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&c., and by an account of the ceremonial belonging to 
them ; the portion bearing the name of Brahmana differing 
only in point of time from this Samhita, to which it must 
be viewed as a supplement. In the White Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one anotlier, the 
first being assigned to the Samhita, and their explanation 
and ritual to the Brahmana, as is also the case in the Rig- 
veda and the Samaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Ilotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By tlie nature of the 
case in such matters, what is undigested is to be regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method as the later stage ; and this view will be found to 
l)e correct in tlie present instance. As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent literature, we must deal 
Vv^ith each separately. 

First, of the Black Yajus. The data thus far known to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, but withal in such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the present time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field. 
In the first place, the name “Black Yajus'' belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of the White Yajus. While the theologians of the 
Rik are called Bahvrichas, and those of the Saman Chhan- 
dogas, the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
Adhvaryus ; and, indeed, these three names are already so 


• See /. St.f i. 68, ff [All the been published ; see the ensuing 
texts, with the exception of the notes ] 

Sutras relating to ritual, have now 
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employed in the Samhita of the Black Yajus and the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adhvaryus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the Charakadhvaryus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity wliich is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samhita ot the White Yajus, where the 
Charakacharya, as one of the persons to be dedicated at 
the Puriishamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita, or “111 deed.’' 
This is all the more strange, as the term cliaralca is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for “travelling scholar; ” 
as is also the root chai\ “ to wander about for instruction.” 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
we have to assume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who arose in 
opposition to them — a liostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is “ Taittiriya,” of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Frati^akliya-Siitra, and in 
the Sama-Siitras. Panini’'^ connects this name with a 
Rishi called Tittiri, and so does the Anukramanl to the 
Atreya school, which we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequel. Later legends, on the contrary, 
refer it to the transformation of the pupils of Vai^ampii-' 
yaiia into paitridges {tittiri), in order to pick up the yajus- 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wToth with his teacher. However absurd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur- 
face. The Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces ; and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated par- 
tridge {tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittiri ; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of tlie Black Yajus, 
tliat of tlie Khdndiklyas, probably owes its formation to 


* The rule referred to (iv. 3. 102) 
is, according to the btatement of 
the Calcutta scholiast, not explained 
in Patarpjali’s Blulsliya ; possibly, 
therefore, it may not be Pdninrs at 
all, but may be later than Patarp- 
jali. [The name Taittiiiya itself. 


however, is seveial times mentioned 
111 the Bhdshya, see /. /S<., xiii. 442, 
which IB also acquainted with ‘ TiU 
tinnd prokUih ilokdhy* not belonging 
to the Chbaiidas, see 7 . St., v. 41 ; 
Gold&tucker, Pdnmi, p. 243 ] 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus beiiif? made up of 
khandaSy fragments, although Panini,* * * § as in the case of 
Taittiriya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khandika (Aud- 
bhari) in the Brahmana of tlie White Yajiis (xi. 8. 4. i). 

Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not extend to Samhita and Brah- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Sutras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Samliita 
are directly known to us, two of them in tlie text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukranianf of the text. The 
two first are the Taittiriija-Samhitdy Kar i^oxv^ so called, 
which is ascribed to the school of Apastainba, a subdivision 
of the Khandikiyas ; and the Kdthaka, which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Charayani yas X The Sam- 
hita, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khiyas, is only known to us by its Anukramani ; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastainba This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a moie indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the Wliite Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently with tlie latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the Ildridravika — a lost work, which, ho^v- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Hiindraviyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrayaniyas — is the only work of the Brahmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska's Kirukta. Panini, too, 
makes direct refeience to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Siitra and Brihaddevata. Tlie 
name of the Katlias does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba § 


* The rule is the same as that for 
TUtiri. The remark iii the p; evious 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

f As 18 likewise the case with the 
other Vedas. 

X Besides the text, we have also 
a Rishyanukramani foi it. 

§ In later writings several Kathas 
are distinguished, the Kashas, the 
Pi^chya-Ka^has, and the Kapish- 


^hala-Katbas ; tlie epithet of tliese 
last lb found in Pilnim (viii. 3 91), 
and Megasthenes mentions the 
Kafi^lcrdoXoc .as a people in the Pan- 
plb — In the Fort-Wiliiam Catalogue 
a Kapishthala-Sarpbitd is mentioned 
pee I. ibt j xiii. 375, 439. — At the 
time of the Mahdbhjishya the posi- 
tion of the Kathas must have been 
one of great consideiation, since 
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The Samhita of the Apastamba school consists of seven 
books (called ashtakas f) ; these again are divided into 44 
pTaSnaSy6$i anuvdkas, and 2198 kandikdSy the latter being 
separated from one another on the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each.^ Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recension ; it is like- 
wise divided into kdndas, prahias, and amivdkas, the first 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school. The Kdthaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sthdnakas, and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words); while 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and the fifth contains tlie formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-Sakha is called Ifhimikd, Madhyaimkd, and 
Orimikd, respectively : the first and last of tliese three 
appellations are still unexplained.'^^^ The Erahmana por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter. The saciificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in the Samhita of the 
White Yajus; but the order is different, although the 


lliey — ami their text, the Kathaka 
— are repeatedly mentioned ; see 
/. St , xiii. 437, ff. The founder of 
their school, Katha, appears in the 
Mahdbhdshya as Vaiiampdyana’s 
pupil, and the Kathas tlieiiiselves 
appear in close connection with the 
Kdldpas and Kauthumas, both 
schoolb of the Sdtnan. J n the Rdmd- 
yana, too, the Katha-Killdpas aie 
mentioned as being much esteemed 
in Ayodhyd (11. 32. 18, Schlegel). 
Haradattci’s statement, Bahirtckd- 
ndTK apyasti Ka f kaidkhcV' 

Siddh. K.ium, ed. Tdidudtha (1865), 
vol. 11 p 524, on Pdn , vii. 4 38), 
probably rests upon some inisiindei- 
utanding ; see I. Stf xin. 438.] 

^ It Js not the numbei ot sylla- 
bles, but the number of woids, that 


constitutes the norm ; fifty words, 
as a lule, form a kandtJed ; see /. St., 
XI. 13, xii. 90, xiii. 97-99. —Instead 
of ashtaka, we find also the more 
coirectname Mnda, and instead of 
piasnaf which is peculiar to the 
Taittiriya texts, the geneially em- 
ployed term, piapnithaka; see I. St , 
XI. 13, i24.-7-The Taitt. Bidhm. and 
the Taitt. Ar., are also subdivided 
into kan^ikdSj and these ag.iin into 
very small sections; but the princi* 
pie of these divisions has not yet 
been clearly ascertained. 

I^himikd 18 to be derived from 
hetthima (from heijhdf i e., adhasfdl)^ 
and Oriinikd from uiarima (from 
vpaH) ; see my paper, Ueher dieBha* 
(javatl dcr i. 404, n. 
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order of the ceremonial to which they belong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels v and y after a consonant 
into uv and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastamha 
school.®^ As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamba school and 
the Xathaka), in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
tlie Samhita of the White Yajus, (In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — the 
purushamedlia, for instance.) Now these data — to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por^ 
tioris bearing the character of a Brahman a — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom of 
the Kuru-rafichalas,®2 in which distiict \ve must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction^ is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Samhitil is concerned, naturally depends upon tlie amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, wdiose name it bears. The Kathaka, according to 
what lias been stated above, apjiears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Yaska’s time, since he 
quotes it ; the Anukramanf of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Yaska Paifigi®^ (as the pupil of Vai^am- 
])riyana) the teacher of Tituri, the latter again the in- 


For further particulais, see 
/, St.^ xiii. 104-106. 

* Amongst them, for example, 
the enumeration of the whole of the 
lunar asterisms in the Apastamba- 
SiHihitd, where they appear in an 
order devutmg fiom tliat of the 
later senes, which, as I have pointed 
out above (p. 30), must necessarily 
liave been fixed between 1472 and 
536 B.O. But all that follows from 
this, in regal d to the passage in 
question, is that it is not eailier 
than 1472 B,c., which is a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be Liter than 536 b.c. S6 
we obtain nothing definite here. 


[This remains correct, though the 
position of the case itself is some- 
what diffeient ; see the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
the enumeration of the Nakshatras, 
compare especially my essay, Dit 
vedischen Nachrichten von den Na- 
kshatray ii. 299, ff] 

Of peculiar interest is the men- 
tion of Dhritardshp a Waichitraviiya, 
as also of the contests between the 
Pafichfilas and the Kuntis in the 
Kiithabi; see /. St,^ 111 469-472. 

Bhatta Bhdskara Misra, on the 
contrary, gives Yfijnavalka instead 
of Paiiigi ; see Bmneirs Catalogue^ 
p. 14. 
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Btructor of Uklia, and Uklia the preceptor of Atreya.* 
This at least clearly exhibits its author’s view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Yajus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya ; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhita of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Yaska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Samhita,f 
quotes, side by side with the views of Ka^akritsna and 
Ekachiirni regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and the Maiira 
are very frequently quoted in the commentaries on the 
Katlya-Siitra of the White Yajus. We do not, it is tiuc, 
find these names in the Sutras or similar works; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrayaniyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Manavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 
India | 

* Atreya was tlie padakdva of liis with Sdyana^ci complete commentary, 
school; Knndina, on the contrary, was commenced by Koer (1854), con- 
the vrittikdra. The meaning of tinned by Cowell and lidma Ndrd- 
IB here obscuie, as it ib also in yana, an<l is now in the hands of 
Schol. to Fdn , iv. 3. 108 {mddhuri Mahe^achandra Nydyaratiia (the last 
vrittih) [hce I. aS^, xiii. 3S1]. part, Ko. 28, 1874, reaches to iv. 

t We have, besides, a commen- 3 1 1) ; the complete text, in Roman 
tary by Sdyana, though it ib only tianscript, has been published by 
fragmentaiy, ‘another is asciibed to myself in L St., xi., xii. (1871-72). 
a Uilakrifehna. [In Burnpll’s Col- On the Kd^haka, see /. 111. 451- 

lection of MSS , see his CaUdogue, 479*1 

pp. 12-14, is found the gieater por- t According to the Fort-William 
tion of Bhatta Kan^ika Bhdskaia Catalogue, the * Maitrdyarii-Sdkhd ' 
Mirra’s commentary, under the name is in existence there. [Other MSS. 
Jndnayaj?ia ; the .luthor is said to have since been found ; see Haug in 
liave lived 400 ye.iis before Sdya^a ; I. St., ix. 1 75, and his essay Brc^kma 
he quotes amongst others Bha%abvd- nnd die Brahmanen, pp. 3 ^“34 
min, and seems to stand in special (1871), and Buhler’s detailed survey 
connection with the Atreyi school, of the works composing this Sdkhd 
A Paisdchablidihya on the Black in /. <8^., xiii. 103, 117-128. Accord- 
Yajns 18 also mentioned ; see /. St., ing to this, the Maitr. Saiphifd con- 
ix. 176 — An edition of the Tait- sists at present of five kdndas, two 
tiriya-Saiphitd m the Biht. Indica, of which, however, are but later ad- 
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Besides the Samhita so called, there is a Brahmana 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
of Atreya,* which, however, as I have already remarked, 
dillers from the Samhita, not as to tlie nature of its con- 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Samhita, and connects them 
with their proper ritual, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there ; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
2 )urushamcdha, which is altogether wanting in the Sam- 
hita, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
asterisms. Only the third and last book, in twelve jj'^apd- 
fhakas, together with Sayana’s commentary, is at present 
known,®^ The three last prapdfhakas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the maimer of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 
Anukramanf of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 
firmed by Sayana in another place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems, ^ are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stamba ; and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 
tiriya-Aranyaka, to be mentioned presently. Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supi)lement to the 
Kathaka above discussed ; they do not, however, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in connection 
with the Brahmana and Aranyaka of the Apastamba- 
(aiid Atreya-) schools, from winch, for the rest, they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion of v and y into uv and iy. The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second of these sections 
{prap. xi. 8), as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 


ditioiiK, viz., the Upainshad (see be- 
low), which passes as Ardwrfa ii. , and 
the last kdnda^ called Kliila] 

* At least as regards the fact, for 
the Resignation Saiphitd or Brdh- 
ina^a does not occui m its Anukra- 
in.ini On the contrary, it passes 
without any break fiora the poitions 
which belong in the Apastainba 
•school to the Sarphitd, to those there 
belonging to the Bnlhina^a. 

All thiee books have been 


edited, with Sdyana’s commentary, 
in the Bibl, hid. (1855-70), by lU- 
jendra Ldla Mitra. The Hirai^ya- 
ke^i^dkhiya- Bnthnian.i quoted by 
Buhler, Catalogue of Hanskrit MSB, 
from Gvjardtf 1. 38, is not likely to 
depart much from the ordinary 
Apastamba text ; the respective 
Srauta-Sdtras at least agree almost 
literally with each other; see Buhler, 
Apastamhiya-dharmasiitra^ Pi eface, 
I> 6 (1868). 
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world, gave rise to an Upaiiishad of the Atharvaii which 
bears the name of Kathakopanishad. Now, between this 
supplement to the Kathaka and the Kathaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
the allusions made in the last sections to Maha-Meru, 
Krauhclia, Mainaga; to Yai^ampayana, Vyasa Para^arya, 
&c. ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ‘ Atharvailgirasas,' Brahmanas, Itihasas, Puia- 
nas, Kalpas, Gathas, and Nara^ahsfs being enumerated cas 
subjects of study {svddhydya). Further, the last but one 
of these sections^ is ascribed to another author, viz., to the 
Arunas, or to Arima, whom the scholiast on Panini 
speaks of as a pupil of VaiJ^anipayana, a statement with 
which its mention of the latter as an authority tallies 
excellently ; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the Kathas. — The Tail- 
tiriya-Aramyaha, at the head of which that section stands 
(as already remarked), and which belongs botli to the 
Apastamba and Atreya schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supidement to their Brahmana, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Vedic period. It consists of ten books, the 
first SIX of which are of a liturgical character : the first 
and third books relate to tlie manner of pre])aring certain 
sacred sacrificial fires , the second to preparatives to the 
study of Scri})ture; and tlie fourth, lifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the Samhita of the White Yajus. 
Tlie last four books of the Aranyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upanishads; viz., tlie seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, the Taittiriycypanisliad, kut efoxV called, 
and the tenth, the Ydjmki- or Ndrdyaniyd-Upanishad 
The former, or Taittiriyopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the Samhitopanidiad, or Sihshdvalli;'^ whicli begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition,^^ and then turns to 


Kaiya^a on Pan, iv. 2. I04 * Valli means ‘a creeper;’ it is 

(MalidbhiiHhya, fol. 73*, ed. Benares) , pei haps meant to desci ibe these Upa- 
he calls him, however, Aiiini in- nishads as ‘cieepers,* which have 

stead of Aruna, and derives from attached themselves to the Ved.i- 

hirn the school of the Aninins (cited Sdkhd. 

in the Bhiibhya, %hid ) , the Arnnis are See above, p. 6i; Muller, A . S. L., 

cited in the Kathaka itselt ; see p. 1 13, ff. , Hang, Ucber das Wescn 

/. , 111. 475 dcs vcdtschen AccantSj p. 54. 
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the question of the unity of tlie world-spirit. The second 
and third are the AnandavalH and BhriguvalH, which 
together also go by the name of Vdruni-Upanishad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul.^ If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speculation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the Yajniki-Ui^anishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Narayana : the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
tliis whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi- 
dent jjiecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text wliich, according to 
Sayana’s statements, belongs to tlie iJravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sd} ana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations ; so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts he so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and this we owe to Sdyana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent 

When we look about us for the other Brahmanas of the 
Black Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a translation, &c , of the 
Taitt. Ueaiiihhad in I. St , ii. 207- 
235. It has been edite<1, with Saip- 
kara’s ciiminentary, by lioer in Bibl. 
Iiulica, vul vii [; the text alone, as 
a portion of the Taitt. Ar , by Rifjen- 
dia Ldla Mitia also, see next note. 
Reel’s tianslation appeared 111 vol. 
XV. of the Bibliotheca Indua\ 

f See a partial translation of it in 
/. 11. 78-100. [It IS published 

111 the, complete edition of the 
Taitt Aranyaka, with Say ana’s com- 
mentaiy thereon (excepting books 


vii.-ix , see the previous note), in 
Bibl. Ind. (1864-72), by Rdjendia 
Ldla Mitra , the text is the Drdvida 
text commented upon by Sdyana, 111 
sixty-four anuvdknSy the various 
readings of the Andhra text (in 
eighty anmdkas) being also added. 
In BuineU’s collection there js also 
a cornmeiitaiy on the Taitt. Ar., by 
Bhat^a Bhdfekara Misra, which, like 
that on the Saiphitd, is entitled 
Jiidnayajna ; see Burnell’s Cata> 
loijuc, pp. 16, 17] 
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cited in the Sama-Sutras two wliicli must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Yajus, vjz , the Bh&i- 
lavins and the ^dtydyanins. The Brahman a of the Bhdl- 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Paniiii, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahabhashya as one of the ‘ old * Brahmanas : 
we find it mentioned in the Brihaddevata ; Sure^varacharya 
also, and even Siiyana himself, quote passages from the 
Bhallavi^ruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhallavi-Upanishad is adduced by the sect of the 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief {As. Bcs., xvi. 104). That the Bhallavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; 1 only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that Bhallaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. As to the ^dtydyaninSy 
whose Brahmana is also reckoned among the ‘ old ' ones by 
the scholiast on Panini,^^ and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Say ana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavyiiha, a 
modern index of the different schools of tlie Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named Satyayani is twice mentioned 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sama-Sutras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Siiman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
still obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Sam an Thus, 
the Kathas are mentioned along with the Saman schools 


This 18 not so, foi in the Bhd- 
shya to the particular siltra of Ptin. 
(iv. 3. 105), the Bhdllavms are not 
mentioned. They are, however, 
mentioned elsewhere in the work, at 
iv. 2. 104 (here Kaiyata derives them 
from a teacher Bhallu : Bhallund 
proktam> adfdyate) ; as a Bhdllaveyo 
Matsyo rdjapufrah is cited in the 
Ariupada, vi 5, their home may 
have been in the country of the 
Matsyas ; see /. 6Y., xiii 441, 442 
At the time of the Bhdshika-Sutia 
their Brdhrnana text was still accen- 
tuated, in the same way as the Sata- 
patha ; see Kielhoin, L St ^ X 421. 

The Mahdbhdshya is not his au- 


thority in this case either, for it dots 
not mention the J^dtydyanms in its 
comment on the sutra in question 
(iv. 3. 105). But Kaiyata cites the 
Brdhmanas proclaimed by Sdtyd- 
yana, &c., as contemporaneous with 
the Ydjnavalkdni Brdhmundni and 
Saul(ib/idni Br.y which are mentioned 
111 the Mahdbhdshya (see, however, 
/. St., V. 67, 68) ; and the Mahdbhd- 
shya itself cites theSdt^ydyaninsalong 
with the Bhdllavins (on iv. 2. 104) ; 
they belonged, it would seem, to tlie 
north ; see /. St , xiii. 442. 

See on this I. St., 111. 473, xiil 

439. 
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of the Kalapas and Kauthumas ; and along with the lattei 
the Laukakshas also. As to tlie Sakayanins/^ Sayakayani ns, 
Kalabavins, and Salankayanirisd^^ with whom, as with the 
Satyayanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The Chhagalins^ whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanishad in Anquetil’s 
Oupnelcluit, are stated in the Oharanavyiiha to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 109, 
they are called Chhagaleyins): the same is there said of 
the Svetdhataras. The latter gave their name to an 
Upanishad composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a Sveta^vatara : in which the Samkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
the Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhita, 
&c, of tlie Yajus; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Sarnkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahiiia- 
Siitra of Badarayana (from which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
liave been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than Samkara, since 
he regarded it as Sruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commentary,* by 
Dr. Boer, in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. vii. ; see also Ind, 
Stud., 1. 420, ff — The Maitrdyana Upanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 


* They Jire mentioned in the 
tenth book of the Bnlhrnana of tlie 
White Yajus [see also K<ithaka 22. 
7, 7 . St.j 111. 472] ; as is also Sayakd- 
y.ina. 

The Sdlankdyanas are ranked as 
Brdhmanas ainotii? the Vahikas in 
the Calcutta scholium to Pan v. 3 
1 14 {pkdshye na vydkhydtam). Vyd- 
sa’s mother, Satyavati, is called 
Salankdyanajd, and Pdnini himself 
Sdlanki , see /. St , xiii. 375, 395, 
428, 429. 

This statement needs correc- 


tion to this extent, that the Chara- 
^avyuha does not know the name 
Chhagalin at all (which is mentioned 
by Pdnini alone), but speaks only of 
Chhdgeyas or Chhdgaleyas ; see /. 
<SY., iii. 258, Muller, A. S. L., p. 370 
On Anquetil’s ‘ T^chakli ’ Upanishad 
see now 7. 57 , ix. 42-46. 

* Distinguislied by a great num- 
ber of sometimes tolerably long 
quotations from the Puranas, &c. 
[Uoer’s translation was published in 
the B'lhl. hid., vol xv.] 
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with the above-mentioned Maitra (Braliinana). Its text, 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with tlie latter, it is of a very modern date. At pre- 
sent, unfortunately, I have at my command only the lour 
first prapdiJioJcas, and these in a very incorrect form,* — 
whereas in Ancpietirs translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty cha])ters, — yet even these are sutlicient clearly 
to determine the character of the work. King Brihadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
Sakayatiya (see (jana ‘Kunja') upon the relation of the 
dtman (soul) to the world ; Siikayanya communicates to 
him what Maitreya had said upon tins subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bala- 
khilyas by Prajapati himself. The doctrine in (Question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are cpioted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by '' atlid 'nyatrd 'py uhtam” “ etad 
any uUam” “ aire 'me Uohd bluixanti^' ailca yathe 'yam 
Kautsdyanastuhh." The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fully develojied Samkhya doc- 
Lrinc,t and the language is completely marked off from the 


* I ()bUiiie<l them quite recently, 
in trdii&cniit, through the kindneh.s 
of Baron d’EcLstein, of P.iris, to- 
gether with the tenth adhydya of a 
metrical paraphrase, called Anahhn- 
iiprakd^a, of thiaUpanibhad, extend' 
mg, in 150 .Uokaa, over these foui 
prapdihatas. 'J'he latter is copied 
from E. I. H , 693, and is probably 
identical with the work ot Vidyd- 
lanya often mentioned by Cole- 
brooke. [it is really so ; and this 
portion has since been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Cowell, in bis edition of tlie 
Maitr. Upanishad, in seven prapa- 
ihakaSf with liimatirtha’s commen- 
tary and an English tianslation, in 
the Bibl (1S62-70) Accoiding 


to the commentary, on the one 
hand, the two List books a-e to ho 
consideied as khdas, and on the 
other, the whole Uj^ianishad belongs 
to a purvakdnda^ in four books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
IS meant the Maitidyani-Sarphit.i 
discussed byBuhler (sec /. AV , xiii. 
1 19, ff), in which the Upanishad is 
quoted as the second (') kdnda ; see 
1 . c f p 1 21. The transcript sent me 
hy Eckstein shows mamtold devia- 
tions from the other text ; its ori- 
ginal has unfoi Innately not been 
discovered yet ] 

Biahman, lludra, and Vishnu 
represent respectively the Sattva, 
the Tamas, and the llajas element*' 
of Prajiipati. 

G 
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prose of tlie BnUimaiias, both by extremely long com- 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and only 
belonging to the epic period (such as sura, yahslia, uraga, 
hliutagana, &c.). The mention also of the grahas, planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star [dliruvasya ^ivaclia 
lanam), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
J’rfihinanad^’^ The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquetil’s translation; the text to winch I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so far^<^* That among the 
])rinces enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their dowiifali, notwithstanding all tlieir greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
Maha-lhidrata or Kamiiyana, is no doubt simply owing to 
the circumstance that Brihadratha is regarded as the pre- 
decessor of the IVindus. For we have probably to identify 
liim with the Brihadratha, king of Magadlia, who accord- 
ing to the Mahfi-lhiarata (ii. 756) gave up the sovereignty 
to his son Jarasamdha, afterwards slain by the IMiidus, 
and retired to the wood of penance. I cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction here stated to have been given 
to a king of Magadha by a i^dkdyanya the fact that it 
was precisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine ot 
&dhjamuni, found a welcome. 1 would even go so far as 
directly to conjecture that we have here a Brahmanical 
legend about ^^akyarnuni; whereas otherwise legends of 
this kind reach us only through the adherents of tlie Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Maitreya, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name of the future Buddlia, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their Sakyamuiii ; a Biirna Maitrayaniputra, too, is given 
to the latter as a iiupil. Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


^ AccDrding to Cowell (p. 244), 
l)y gmha we have here to imcler- 
Rtaud, once at least (i. 4), not the 
planets but hdlagrahas (childreirs 
diseases); “ Lhruvasya prachalanam 
probably only refers to a pralaya ; 
then even ‘ the never-ranging pole 
star ’ 18 foi ced to move. In a 
second passage, however (vi. 16, p 
124), the grahas appear along with 
the moon and the fikskas. Very 
peculiar, too, is the statement as to 
the stellar limits of the sun’s two 


journeys (vi. 14; Cowell, pp. II 9 > 
266) ; see on this I St , ix 363. 

The text has nothing of this 
(vii. I, p 198); but special mention 
is heie made of S.ituin, dani (p. 
201), and wheie ^uhra occurs (p. 
200), we might perhaps think of 
Venus. This last adhydya through- 
out clearly betrays its later origin ; 
of special inteiest is the bitter pole- 
mic against heietics and uiibelievera 
(p. 206). 
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present, the doctrine of this Upanishad stands in close 
connection witli the opinions of the Buddhists/®^ although 
from its Brahinanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing {grantlia) exhibited in one of the 4lokas * quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the Svcta^vataras, nor the 
Maitrayaniyas are mentioned m the Siitras of the other 
Vedas, or m similar works, as schools of the Black Yajiis; 
still, we must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyi at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brahmanas. 

In the case of the SMrafi, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in tlie case of the Brahmanas, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India House (with which 1 am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the first 
place, as to the Srauta-Sutras, my only knowledge of the 
Jfatha-SutTa,'\ the Manu-Sutra, the Maitra-Sthtra, and 
the Laugdkslii-SCitra is derived from the commentaries on 
the Katiya-Siitra of the White Yajus ; the second, how- 
ever,^^® stands in the catalogue of the Fort- William col- 

B.ln.i’s Hcirshachantra lufoims whether the word grantha ought 
us of a Maitrdyanlya Divdkara who really d ^priori and for the earlier 
embraced the Buddhist cieed; and period to be understood of written 
Bhdu DHji {Journal Bombay Branch texts (cf. /. St , xiii. 476), yet in 
B. A. S.f X. 40) adds that even now this veise, at any rate, a different 
Maitr. Brahmans live near Bha^g^t>n iiiteipretation is haidly possible; 
at the foot of the Vindhya, with see below ] 

whom other Brahmans do not eat + Laugdkshi and the ‘ XdmaM//a- 
iu common ; * the reason may have nindrn Brdhmanam ’ are said to be 
been the early Buddhist tendencies quoted therein, 
of many of them.’ On this, as well as on the con- 

* Wliich, by the way, recurs to- tents and tlie division of the work, 
gether with some others in precisely see iny rer'iaiks in /. St , v. 13-16, 
the same form in the Ainfitavm- in accoidance with communications 
du- (or Brahmavindu-) Upanishad received f'om Pi of essor Cowell; cf. 
[Though it may be very doubtful idso Haug, ix. 175. A Mdnavn 
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lection, and of tlie last, whose author is cited in the 
Katha-Sutra, as well as in the Katiya-Sutra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mahadeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sdtra of Satyashadha Hiranyake^i, when enu- 
merating the Taittirfya-Sutras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
at the head of his list the Siitra of Baudhdyana as the 
oldest, then that of Bhdradvdja, next that of Apastamba, 
next that of Hiranyakesi himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, Vddhdna 
and Vaiklidiiasa, the former of which is perliaps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, Bharadvaja is the only one 
to be found in Vedic works; it appears in the Brahmana 
of the Wliite Yajus, especially in the supplements to the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka (where several persons of this name are 
mentioned), m the Katiya-Siitra of tlie same Yajus, in the 
Prati^akhya- Siitra of the Blaek Yajus, and in Paniiii. 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
tliese last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at tlie same time be re, yarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvajivas. 
As yet, I have seen nothing of his Siitra, and am acquainted 
with it only tlirough quotations. According to a state- 
ment by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, in two pramaSy and therefore shares 
with the rest of the Sutras tins designation of the sections, 
wliich IS peculiar to the Black Yajus.^®^ The Siitra of 
Apastamba * is found in the Library of the India Hou^e, 
and a part of it in Pans also. Commentaries on it by 


Sranta-Stltra is also cited in Bubler’s 
CataJogue of MSS from Gvjardt, i. 
1 88 (1871) ; it is in 322 foil. The 
manuscript edited in facsimile by 
Goldstucker under the title, ‘ Md- 
nava Kalpa-Sdtra^ being a portion of 
this ancient work on Vaidtk rites^ to- 
gether with the Commentary of Kn- 
mdrilasvd min^ {1S61), gives l>ut little 
of the text, the commentary quoting 
only the first words of tha ]>.i8sages 
commented upon ; whether the con- 
cluding words, * iiumdre'abhdshyani 
iiamdptam^* really indicate that 


Kumdirilasvilmm was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt- 
ful 

The Bluiradvdjiya- Siitra has 
now been discovered by Buhler ; see 
his Catal. of M<bS. from Ouj.^ i. 186 
(212 foil.) ; the Vaikhdnasa-Sutra is 
also quoted, ib i. 190 {292 foil.) j see 
also Haug m /. St.^ ix. 175. 

* According to the quotations, the 
Vajasaney ika, B.ihvficha-Brdhmani, 
and Satyayanaka are frequently men* 
tioiicd theiein. 
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Dlilirtasvamin and Talavrintanivasin are mentioned/^® also 
one on the Sutra of Eaudhayana by Kapardisvamin.^o® 
The work of Satyashadha contains, according to Maha- 
deva’s statement, twenty-seven pra^nas, whose contents 
agTee pretty closely with the order followed in the Katiya- 
Siitra ; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth praSnas refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Grihya- and Smarta-Siitras. In the twenty-first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained; as also in apra^na 
of the Baiidhayana-Siitra.'^ 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Grihya-SMras of the Black Yajus. The Kdthaka Grihya- 
Siitra is known to me only through quotations, as are also 
the Sutras of Baudhdyana (extant in the Fort- William 


On the Apastamba-Srauta-Si'i- 
tia and the coramentaiies belonging 
to It, by Dhhrtabv., Knpaidisvdiim), 
lludr.uUtta, Gurudevafevdiniii, K.i- 
ravindas\{Itnin, 'JAlav , j^hobaluBuii 
(Adabilain Huhler, 1 . c , p. 150, who 
also mentions a Nfismlia, p. 1 52), 
and otheis, see Ihiniell in bm Oata- 
lo(jue, pp. 18-24, and m the ludKin 
Antiquary^ 1. 5, 6. According to 
this the work consists of thirty 
prcdnas ; the fiist twenty-three treat 
of the saciificidl iites 111 esseiitidlly 
the game order (from darsapuma- 
mdsau to sattrdyanam) as in Hlra^- 
yake^i, whose Sdtia generally is 
almost identical with that of Apa- 
stamha ; see Buliler’s preface to the 
Ap. Dharma-Sdtra, p. 6 ; the 24th 
prahia contains the general rules, 
paHbhdshds, edited by M. Muller 111 
Z. D. M O., IX. (1855), a pravara- 
khanda and a haulraka ; prahias 25- 
27 contain Ihe G^*ihya-Sutra ; pras- 
naa 28, 29, the Dhai ina-Stitra, edited 
by Buhler (1868); and finally, prai/ta 
30, the Sulva-Stitra {iulva, ‘ me.i- 
nuring cord ’). 

On the Baudhdyana-Sfitra com- 
pare likewise Burnell’s Catalogue^ pp. 
24-30. Bhavasvdrnin, who amongst 
others commented it, is mentioned 
by Bhatta Bhdskara, and is conse- 
quently placed by Burnell (p. 26) m 


the eighth centuiy. Accotding to 
Kiel horn, Catalogue of S. MSS. in 
the South Division of the Bombay 
Pres , p. 8, there exists a comnieii- 
tary on it by Sdy ana also, for whom, 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-book of the Yajus school to 
which he belonged , see Burnell, 
VarUa-Brd/tmanay pp. ix -xix. In 
Buhlei’fe Catalogue of MSS. from 
Guj.j i. 182, 184, Allan tadeva, Na- 
vahasta, and Sesha aie also quoted as 
scholiasts. 'I'he exact compass of the 
entire w'ork is not yet ascertained ; 
the Baudhdyana - Dharma - Sdtra, 
which, according to Buhler, Digest 
of Hindu Law, i. ^p. xxi (1867), 
forms part of the Brauta-Sfitra, as 
m the case of Apastamba and Hiran- 
yake 4 i, was commented by Govinda- 
bvdinin ; see Burnell, p. 35. 

Mdtpidatta and Vdfiche^vara (?) 
are also mentioned &b coni meiita tots ; 
see Kielhorn, I c., p. lO. 

* Such lists are also found in 
A^valilyana’s work, at the end, 
though only in brief : for the Kiitiya- 
Sdtra, a Pari^iab^a comes in. [Pras- 
nas 26, 27, of Hiranyake^i treat of 
dharmaSy so tliat here also, as 111 
the case of Apast. and Baudb , the 
Dharma-Sfitra foims part of the 
Srauta-Sfitra.] 
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collection), of Bhdradvdja, and of Saiydshddha, or Iliran- 
yaJceii, unless in this latter case only the corresponding 
frainas of the Kalpa-Siitra are mtendedd^^ I have mysell 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Grihya-Sutra of 
the Maitrdyaniya school, wliicli treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samskdros, or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Sutra pf Mdna.va 
school, from the existence of the Code bearing that namc,^^ 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atri^ Apastamba, Chhaga- 
leya, Paudhayana, Laugakshi, and Satyayana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Yajus, that is to say, to their Grihya-Stitras.ii* 
Lastly, the Prdtisdkkya-S'udra has still to be mentioned 
as a Siitra of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the two jn-ainas. This work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it : as Atreya, Kaiindiiiya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bharadvaja, whom we 
know already ; also Valim'ki, a name which in this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agin ve^ya, 
Agiiive^yayaiia, Patishkarasadi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,t are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Pauslikarasadi is also cited 
in the vdrttdcas to Piinini by Katyayana, their author. 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first time to the 
Mfmansakas and Taittin'yakas deserves to be remarked • 


m This is really sii On Ajia- 
stamba- and Bbdradvilja-Gfibya, see 
Burnell, Catalogue, pp 30-33 The 
RectioUB of two ])i ayogas,^ oi both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Spei3er in his 
bf)ok De Cercmonia ajnid hulos qua; 
vocatur jdtalai ma (Leyden, 1872). 

It i^ actually extant ; see Buh- 
ler, Caialocfue, i. 188 (80 foil.), and 
Kielhorn, I c., p. lO (fragment). 

Johantgeii in his valuable tract 
Ueher das Gcsctzhmh dcs Manu 
(1863), p. 109, If., has, from the geo- 
graphical data in IVl.inu, 11. 17, ff., 
hxed the territory between the D|*i- 


bhadvtiti and Sarasvatl as the proper 
home of the Mdnavas, This appears 
somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
the statements as to the extent of 
the lVladhyade. 4 a which are found in 
the Pratijnd-Parisishba of the White 
Yajus point us for the latter more 
to the east ; see my essay Veber das 
Pratijnd-SMra (1872), pp loi, 105. 
See Jobantgen, I c., p. 108, 

109. 

* Their number is twenty ; see 
IXothf Zur Litt U7id Gesch.^x^g 65, 
66 . 

t See T St., i. 441 not. [xiii, 387, 

ff., 
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also the contradistinction, found at the close of the work, 
of Chhandas and Bhdshd. ie,, of Vedic and ordinary lan- 
guages^® The work a])pears also to extend to a portion of 
the Aranyaka of tlie Black Yajus ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probahleS^® 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two Anukramanis 
already inentioned, the one belonging to the Atreya school, 
the other to the Chaiayamya scliool of the Kathaka. The 
former deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, which it gives m their order. It consists 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
inciiclature ; the second, in thirty-four slokai^, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Amikramani of the Ka- 
thaka enters but little into the contents ; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Rishis of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses; and hero, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not unfrecpiently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Ariukramanf of tlie latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names. Accordme; to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugakshi. 

We now turn to the White Yajus. 

With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
])robably refers, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 


In the passage in question 
(xxiv. 5), ‘ child ndohhdshd ’ means 
rather ‘the Veda language p see 
Whitney, p. 417. 

11a \Ye have now an excellent edi- 
tion of the woik by Whitney, Jour- 
nal Am Or. Soc , ix (1871), text, 
translation, and notes, together with 
a comiiieiituiy called Tnhhdshya- 
ratnay by an anonymous author (or 
is his name Kiirttikeya?), a compila- 
tion fiom thiee older commentaries 
by Atreya, Mdhisheya, and Vara- 
riichi. — No relerence to the Taitt. 


Ar. or Taitt. Bidhm is made in the 
text itself , on the contiaiy, it con- 
fines itself exclusively to the T<iltt. 

S. The commentary, however, in 
some few instances goes beyond the 

T. S. ; see Whitney’s special discus- 
sion of the points here involved, pp. 
422-426 ; cf. also / St , iv. 76-79. 

See /. St., 111. 373-401, xii. 
350-357, and the similar statements 
lixim Bhatta Bhdskara Mi6ra lu Bur- 
nell’s p. 14. I’heAtieyi 

text here appears in a special rela- 
tion to a suraavata pdf ha. 
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ritual basis and dogmatical explanation, and that we have 
here a systematic and orderly distribution of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the Black Yajus. This is the 
way in winch the expression suhldni yajunshi is explained 
by the commentator Dviveda Gaiiga, in the only passage 
whore up till now it has been found in this sense, namely, 
in the last supplement added to the Vrihad-Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus. I say in the only passage, for though it 
appears once under the form sukrayaj'dnshi, in the Aranyaka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10), it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but probably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth boo]?:s of that Aranyaka itself. For in the 
Anukramani of tlie Atreya school these books bear the 
name iuhriyakdnda^ because referring to expiatory cere- 
monies ; and this name Sukriya, ‘ex])iating' [probably 
rather ‘ illuminating ' '^J belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the Rarnhita of the White Yajus, and even to 
the sdvians employed at tl)cse particular sacrihces. 

Another name of the White Yajus is derived from tlie 
surname Vajasaneya, which is given to Yajnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its autlior, in the su])])lement 
to the Vnhad-Aranyaka, just mentioned. Maliidhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Samhita of 
the White Yajus, explains Vajasaneya as a patronymic, 
the son of Vajasani.'' Whether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the viOTdiVdjasani is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies ^ ‘‘ the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of tlie necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to be traced 
the name vdjin, “ having food,” by wliich the theologians 
of the White Yajus are occasionally distinguished.^^® Now, 
from Vajasaneya ai'e derived two forms of words by which 
the Samhita and Brahmana of the White Yajus are found 


* In Mahd-Bhdrata, xii. 1507, the 
word is an epithet of Krisljna. 
[Here also it is explained as above ; 
for the Rik, however, according to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
have to assign to it the meaning of 
‘procuring courage or strength, 
victorious, gaming booty or prize 
The explanation of the vNoid vdja 


by ‘ food ^ {anna) is probably purely 
a scholastic one.] 

According to another exjilana- 
tion, this is because the Sun as 
Hoise revealed to Ydjnavalkya the 
aydtaydmnsamjndni yajunshi ; see 
Vi&hnu-Purana, 111. 5. 28 ; ‘ swift, 
courageous, liorse,’ are the funda- 
mental mean mgs of the ward. 
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cited, namely, Vdjasaneyalca, first used in the Taittiriya- 
Siitra of Apastamba and the Katiya-Siitra of the White 
Yajus itself, and Vdjasaneyinas* i.e , those who study the 
two works in question, first used in the Anupada-Siitra of 
the Samaveda. 

In the White Yajus we find, what does not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Samhita and Erahmana have 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally. These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in tlieir contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; in tlie latter resxjecl, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. Tlie cliief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formulas, 
as in the Erahmana, and partly in orthograiiliic or orthoepic 
peculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
the Kdnvas, the other that of the Mddliyamdinas, names 
which have not yet been found in the Siitras or similar 
writings. The only exception is the Erati^akliya-Siitra of 
the Wliite Yajus itself, where there is mention belli of a 
Kanva and of, the ]\Iadhyaindinas. In the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka again, in the lists of teachers, a 
Kanvfputra (vi. 5 i) and a Madhyarndinayana (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Kanva recension, 
not in tlie other ; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contompoiary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter 
view, and to consider the Kanva school as the older one. 
For not only is Kanva the name of one of the ancient 
Rishi families of the Rigveda — and with the Rigveda this 
recension agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by I — but the remaining literature of the White Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
Madhyamdiiias. However this may be,^^^ we cannot, at 


* Occurs in the gana ^ ^aunakaJ 
[The Vitjasaneyaka is also quoted by 
J.*atydyana. ] 

The Mddhyaipdinas are not 
mentioned 111 Pataipjali’s Mahd- 
bh^hya, bub the Kd^ivae, theJvd^- 


vaka, a yellow (jnfigala) K^^va, and 
a Kdnvy^yana, and also their pupils, 
are mentioned ; see 1 . St.^ xiii. 417, 
444 . The school of the Kanvds 
Sau^ravasds is mentioned in the 
Kathak.i, see on this I. St.^ in. 475 , 
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any rate, assume anything like a long interval betweeh the 
two recensions ; they resemble each other too closely for 
this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical one, orthoepic divergencies 
generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 
As to the exact date to be ascribed to these recensions, it 
may be, as has already been stated in our general survey 
(p. lo), that we have here historical ground to go upon — 
a thing which so seldom happens in this field. Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthencs, mentions a people called 
Mahiav^ivoLy '' througli whose country flows the river An- 
dhomatf,” and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Madhyamdinas,^^^ after whom one 
of these schools is named, and that therefore this school 
was either then already m existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that mddltyam- 
dina, ‘ soutliern,’ might apply in general to any southern 
people or any southern school ; and, as a matter of fact, 
we find mention of mddhyamdiria-KaAithumd^, ‘ southern 
Kauthumas/ f In the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that the conjecture is at least not to be rejected 
offhand. From this, of course, the question of the time 
of origin of the White Yajus must be strictly separated ; 
it can only be solved from the evidence contained in the 


and 111 tlie Apagtaiiiba-Dharma-Sdtra 
also, reference is sometimes made to 
a teacher Kanva or Kilnva, Kanva 
and Kdnva appear ^further in the 
pravara section of A. 4 valdyaua, and 
m rjinini himself (iv. 2 in), &c 
The country of the 
is situate precisely in the middle of 
that ‘ Madhyade 4 a ’ tlie limits of 
which aie given in the Pratijnil-Pa- 
ri 4 ishta ; see my paper Veher das 
Pratijnd-Sutia^ pp. IOI--IO5. 

* Whether, in that case, we may 
assume that all the works now com- 
piised m the Midhyamdina school 
had already a place in this redaction 
18 a distinct question. [An interest- 
ing remaik of Muller’s, Hist. A. S. 
L.y p. 453, points out that the Qo- 
jiatha-Brilhni.inri, in citing the first 
words of the diffeient Vedas (1. 29), 


quotes in the case of the Yajurveda 
the beginning of the Vdjas, S., and 
not that of the Taitt S. (or Kdth.).] 
t [Vinityaka designates his Kau- 
Bhitaki-Brdhmana-Phdbhya as Mdm 
dhi/arpdina - Kauthumdnugam ; but 
does he not here mean the two 
schools so called (Mddh3\ and 
K.iuth ) ? They a])pear, in like man- 
nor, side by side in an inscription 
published by Hall, Journal Ain Oi\ 
Soc , VI. 539.] In the Kil 4 ikd (to 
Pdn. Ml. I 94) a grammarian, Mii- 
dhyarpdmi, is mentioned as a pupil 
of Vydghrapdd [Vydghrapaddifivari’ 
ikdicih) ; see Bohtlingk. Pdmni, In- 
ti od., pi On this it IS to be re- 
maiked, that in the Brdhmana two 
Vaiydglirapadyas and one Vaiydgh- 
rapadiputia are mentioned. 
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work itself. Here our special task consists in separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present form are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or pos- 
teriority of the several portions. 

In the first place, as regards the Samhita of the White 
Yajus, the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd, it is extant in botli recen- 
sions in 40 adhydyas. In the Madhyamdma recension 
these are divided into 303 anurdkas and 197 5 kandilcds. 
The first 25 adhydyas contain the formulas for the general 
sacrificial ceremonial ; first (i , ii.) for the new and full- 
moon sacrifice ; then (lii.) for the morning and evening fire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered every 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (iv.-viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix., x.) 
for two modifications of it; next (xi.-xviii.) for the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fires ; next (xix -xxi.) for the 
saiitrdm.am, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the evil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
and lastly (xxii.-xxv) for the horse sacrifice. The last 
seven of these adJnjdyas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the first eighteen. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerably later, origin. In the 
Aniikramanf of the White Yajus, which bears the name of 
Katyayana, as well as in a Pari^ishta^*-^^ subse- 

quently also in Mahfdhara's commentary on the Sarnhita, 
xxvi —XXXV. are expressly called a Khla, or supplement, 
and xxxvi.-xl., ^itkriya, a name above explained. Tliis 
statement the commentary on the Code of Yajnavalkya 
(called Mitakshara) modifies to this effect, that the Siikriya 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxxvi. i forms the beginning of 
an Aranyaka."^ The first four of these later added adliyd^ 
yas (xxvi -xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhydyas^ and 


A comprebeiiHive but con- 
densed exposition of it lias been 
commenced m my papers, Zur 
Kcnntnm des vcdlschen OpferritualSf 
in I St.yX. 321-396, xiii. 217-292. 

See my paper, Uchcr das Pra- 
tijnd-Sutra (1872), pp. 102-105. 


* That a portion of these^ last 
books is to be considered as an Aran- 
yakri seems to be beyond doubt ; 
for xxxMi. xxxix., in particular, 
this lb certain, as they are explained 
in the Ai any aka part of the Brdh- 
inan.i. 
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must be supplied thereto iu the proper place. The ten 
following adhydyas (xxx.-xxxix.) contain the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the purusha-msdJia 
(human sacrifice) the sarva-medka (universal sacrifice), 
the pitri-mcdlixi (oblation to the Manes), and the pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice).^^^ The last adhydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad,'*^ and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord (is) of the universe.i — Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin of these fifteen adhydyas, their posteriority 
is sufficiently proved by the relation in v hich they stand 
both to the Black Yajiis and to their own Bnihinana, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittiriya- 
Sarnhita only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas, together with a few of the man- 
tras belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the mantras belonging to the sautrd- 
mani and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana ; and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as well^as those for oblations to the 
Manes, only in the Taittiiiya-Aranyaka. In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas are cited in full, and explained word 
by word in the first nine books of the Bralimana of the 
White Yajus ; but only a few of the formulas for the sau- 
trdmani, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


See rny essay, Uebrr Menschen- 
opfer hci den Jndern der vedischen 
Zeit, in I. Str., i 54, II. 

This traiibhition of the word 
pravargya is not a literal one (for 
this see the St. Petersburg Diet., 
under root varj with prep, pra), 
but is borrowed fiom the sense and 
purpose of the ceremony in ques- 
tion ; the latter is, according to 
HaugonAit. Brdhm., 1. 18, p. 42, “a 
preparatory I ite intended for provid- 
ing the sacriticer with a heavenly 
body, w’ith which alone he is permit- 
ted to enter the lesidence of thegods ” 


* Other parts, too, of the Vd- 
jas. S. have in later times been 
looked upon as Upamshads ; for ex- 
ample, the sixteenth book {^ata- 
rudnya), the thirty-first {Purusha- 
snkta), thirty-second {Tadeva), and 
the beginning of the thirty-foui th 
book {Sivasarrikalpa), 

f According to Mabidhara’s com- 
mentary, its polemic is directed par- 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
IS, probably, against the doctrines 
which afterwards were called Sdip- 
khya. 
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Gacrifice, and oblation to tlie Manes (xix.-xxxv.) are cited 
in the twelfth and thirteenth books, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial words of the anuvdkas, without any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the three last adhydyas 
but one (xxxvii. - xxxix.) which are again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the manira^^ but slightly referred to by 
their initial words, explanation seems to have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, probably because tliey were still 
generally understood; we have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the IhVihmana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present. As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Saniliit.a text extant wluni 
the llrahmana was composed. They are, roughly speak- 
ing, of two kinds. Tirst, there are strophes borrowed 
from the Rik, and to be recited by the Hotar, wliich 
therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of which it is possible that the Brah- 
man a may have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the special duties of the Hotar ; e g., 
in the twentietli, thirty-third, and tliirty-fourth adhydyas 
especially. Secondly, there are passages of a Brahman a 
type, which are not, however, intended, as in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an exphination of mantras ])recediiig 
them, but stand independently by themselves ; eg., in piir- 
ticular, several passages 111 the nineteenth adltydya, and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals to 
be dedicated at the liorse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourth 
adhydya. In tlie first eighteen adhydyas also, there occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brahmana either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at tlie time when it was 
composed, did not form part of the Samhita), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by the initial 
words of the annrd'kas. But this only happens in the 
sixteeiitli, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas, though 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less the character ot a 
Brahmana — With regard, lastly, to the data contained in 
the last adhydyas, and testifying to their posteriority, these 



no 
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are to be sought more especially in the thirtieth and 
thirty-ninth adhydya^, as compared with the sixteenth. 
It ]S, of course, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
here be adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Rik- 
Sarnhita, wliich naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for tlie time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may be taken from the latest portions of the Rik, in whicli 
case the existence of tliese at that period would necessarily 
he presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth book Itudra, as the god of the 
blazing fire, is endowed with a large nuniber of the epithets 
subsequently applied to ^iva, two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
ninth book, viz., Udna and mahddtm, names probably 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteentli book. Those mentioned in tlie former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Sarnhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the time to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittiiiya form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanishad, and as the 
principal book of the Siva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Rudra; and (see /. Si , ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
tliis opposition must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Rudra book dates from the time of 
these secret feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Yr.ityas or imbrahmanised Aryans, after 
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their open resistance had been more or less crushedd^ At 
such a time, the worship of a god who passes as the pro- 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible.— The thirtieth 
book, in enumerating the different classes of persons to be 
dedicated at the purusha-med/ta, gives the names of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brali- 
manical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest. So, lor example,^ the 
vidfj (idha y Yt'ho is dedicated m v. 5 oiiltTuslifdya. I he 
question arises, Wliat is to be understood by vuigcidhd? 
If we take aUkrushfa in the sense of “gneat noise,’’ tlie 
most obvious interpretation of rndgadha is to understand 
It, with Mahidliara, in its epic sense, as signifying a 
minstrel,^ son of a Vaisya by a Kshatriya. This agrees 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
V. 6), of the sdta to the dance, and of the milusha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, ol the hhha (eunuch), tlio 
ayo(jd (gambler'-^), and the punkhallv (harlot) The 
mdgadha again appears in their company in v. 22,t and 
they cannot be said to throw the best light upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in tlm epic; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians, 
dancers, and singers {^ailushas) have not at any time 
enjoyed the best reiiutation. -But another interpretation 
of the word rndgadha is possible.J In the fifteenth, the 


By the Buddhist author Ya- 
Koinitra, scholiast of the Abhidhar- 
inako^a, the ^atarudnya is stated 
to be a work by Vydsa ag.iin.st 
Buddhism, whence, however, we 
have probably to conclude only 
that it passed for, and was used as, 
a piincipal support for S^iva worship, 
especially in its det.iched foim as a 
separate Upanishad ; see Burriouf’s 
Introduction d VHiStoire du Buddh- 
ismCy p. 568 ; I. St., ii. 22. 

* How he comes by this name is, 
it is true, not clear. 

i* Here, however, the kitava is 
put instead of the ayogily and be- 


sides, an express condition is laid 
down that the ftmr must belong 
neither to the Sddra nor to the 
Biahman.i caste. [By ayogH may 
also be meant an unchaste woman ; 
see I. Str.y 1. 76 ] 

+ Sdyan'i, commenting on the 
corresponding passage of the Taitt. 
Bidhmana (111. 4. l), explains the 
word atihruahtdya by atinindUa- 
devdyay “dedicated to the very 
Blameworthy as his deity ” [in Hd- 
jeiidra Ldla Mitra’s edition, p. 347] ; 
this ‘very Blameworthy,' it is tiue, 
might also refer to the bad moral 
»*eputation of the minstreiu. 
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so-called Vratya book* of the Atharva-Samhita, the Vratya 
(ie., the Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmanism) 
is brought into very special relation to the pun^chali and 
tlie mdgadha ; faith is called his harlot, the mitra (friend ?) 
his mdgadha ; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his liarlots, the mantra (formula), hasa (scorn?), 
the thunder his mdgadhas. Owing to the obscurity of the 
Vratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel miglit be intended. Still the con- 
iiection set forth in the Sania-Sutras of Latyayana and 
Drahyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Katiya-Siitra between the Vratyas and the magadliadcHya 
hrahmaiandhu}'^^ and the hatred with wliicli the Magadhas 
are elsewhere (see Both, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Samhita, both lead us to interpret the mdgadha of the 
Vratya book as an heretical teacher. Bor the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, tliis inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given ; and it seems, 
111 particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
v. 22, that "‘the mdr/adha, the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch ” must neither be Siidras nor Brahmans, — an in- 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the rndga- 
dha at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
vdiich IS quite appropriate if the word signifies “a native 
of tlie country Magadha’’ If wo adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical {i.c., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
])OSition of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved — The mention of 
the nakshairadaHa, '‘star-gazer,’' in v. lO, and of the 


* Traiihlcited by Aufreclifc, I. St , 
i. 130, ff. [The St Petersburg Diet., 
» V , considers ‘ the praise of tiie 
Viittya in Ath. xv. as an idealising 
of the devout vagi ant or mendicant 
{panvrdjahay &c.) the fact of his 
being specially connected with the 
puiUchali and the mdyadha remains, 
nevertheless, very strange, and even 
with this Intel pi etation leads ns to 
surmise suggestions of Buddhism ] 
In tlie very sime way, the 


Mdgadha — explained by Siiyana as 
Magadhadehtpanno hrahmachdri — 
IS conternfituously introduced by 
the Sutiakdia (probably Baudha- 
}anaq to T. S., vii. 5 9. 4, in asso- 
ciation with a punichali ; see I. St.^ 
xii, 330. — That there weie good 
Brahmans also in Magadha appears 
from the name Magadhaidsi, which 
IS given to Prdtibodhiputra, the 
second spn of Hiasva Mun^ukejM, in 
S.inkh Ar , vii 14 
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yandka^ calculator/’ in v. 20, permits us, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, ie., astrological, science was 
then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Mahi- 
dliara at least, the “questions” repeatedly mentioned in v. 10 
relate, although Sayana, perhaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Bralimans. 
The existence, too, of the so-called Yedic quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii. 45 besides) the five names of its years are enume- 
rated; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical observation^^? — ^ barren wife is dedicated in 
V. 15 to the A til ar vans, by which term Sayana understands 
tlie imprecatory and magical formulas bearing the name 
Atharvan ; to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated. If this be the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan- songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth book. — The names of 
the three dice in v. 18 (kritay trcidy and dvdimra) are 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taiitiiiya-Brahmana, as the names of the epic 
yugas, which are identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaj^s, in the 
case of the Taittirlya-Brahmana.* — The hostile reference 
to the Charakacharya in v. 18 has already been touched 
upon (p. 87).^^® 

In the earlier books there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the period from which they 
date. The first of these exists only in the Kanva recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text 111 the Madhyamdina recension (ix. 
40, X. 18) runs as follows : “ This is your king, O ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name of the people, only the 
indefinite pronoun ami is used ; whereas in the Kanva 


Since samvatsara is here men- 
tioned twice*, at the beginning and 
at the end, possibly we have heie to 
do with a sexennial cycle even (cf. 
T. Br., 111. 10. 4 l) ; see my paper, 
Tie vediscTien JN achrichten von den 
Nah&hatra, li. 298 (1862). The 
earliest allusion to tlie quinqiienni.il 
yuga occurs in the Rik itself, 111. 
55. iS (1. 25 S). 


* WUiere, moreover, the fouith 
name, kaky is found, instead of tlio 
dskanda given here [sec J. Str.y 1. 
82]. 

Sdyana on T. Br., iii. 4. 16, p. 
361, explains (') the word by ‘teacher 
of the art of dancing on the point 
of a bamboo , ’ but the vaiUanartvn 
18 introduced separately in v. 21 (T. 
Br., 111. 4 17). 


II 
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recension we read (xi. 3 . 3 , 6 . 3 ) : This is your king, 0 ye 
Kurus, 0 ye Pahchalas.” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 1 8 ). The wct- 
Idshiy or principal wife of the king, performing this 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
on her ujpastha; with her fellow- wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament : “ 0 Amba, O Ambika, 0 Ambalika, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subhadni who dwells in Kampfla/’f Kampila is a town 
in the country of the Pahchalas. Subhadra, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district, J 
and the benefits of the ahamedha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahishi consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the mahishi as the consort of a 
king of the Kurus, — ami tlie names Ambika and Amba- 
lika actually appear in this connection in the Maha- 
Bharata, to wit, as the names of tlie mothers of Dhrita- 
rashtra and Pandu, — we might then with probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards the Panchalas, a feeling wliich 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the Maha-Bharata we find had burst 
out into the flame of open warfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to Kampila at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


* Sdyima, on the corie8])ondiiJg 
passage of the Bnllimana (v. 3. 3. 
Il), remarks that BaudhtCyana reads 
esha. VO Bharatd rdjeti [thus T. S., 
1. 8. ro. 2 ; T. Br , 1. 7. 4 2]. 
Apaatamba, on the contrary, lets \i8 
choose between Bharatd^ Kuravo^ 
Pailchdla^ Kurupdfichdld, or jand 
rdjdf according to the people to 
whom the king belongs. [The 
Kd,^h., XV. 7, has eaha te janate 
rdjd.] 

t The Br^lhmana of the White 
Yajus quotes only the beginning of 
tliH verse ; consequently the words 


suhhadrikdm kdmpilavdsinim are 
wanting in it. 

:{; As a matter of fact, we find in 
the Mahd-Blidrata a Subhadrd as 
wife of Arjiina, the representative 
of the Paficluilas ; on account of a 
Subbadrd (possibly on account of 
her abduction, related in the Mahd- 
Bhdrata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
words quoted several times by the 
scholiast on Pdnmi. Has he the 
authority of the Mahitbhdshya for 
this ? [the MahdVihdshya has nothing 
about it]. 
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ing passages of the Taitt. Brahmana), originated in tlio 
region of the Panchalas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kanva recension.^^^ ,We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuna in the Madhyarndina, and of 'phalguna in the 
Kanva recension, in a formula relating to the sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) thee(, O 
chariot,) I, the inviolate Arjuna (Phalguna),'' i,e.y Indra, 
Indra-like. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see I. St,, 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
the appellation of the chief hero of the Pandus (or Pafi- 
chalas ?) ; and this connection consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra to 
that hero of the Pandus (or Pahclialas?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

Lastly, as regards the critical relation of the richas in- 
corporated into the Yajus, I have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kanvas and of the Madhyam- 
dinas always agree with each other m this particular, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus -portions. 
One half of the Yajasaneyi-Samliita consists of richas, or 
verses; the other of yajuiishi, ie., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The greater number of these richas 


In T. S , vii. 4. 19. I, Kiith. 
As., IV. 8 , there are two vocatives 
instead of tlie two accusati\es ; be- 
sides, we have suhhage for subhad 
rdTji. The vocative kdm'pilavdsini 
is explained by Sdyana, ‘ O thou 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar- 
ment’ {kdmpilasahdenaildghyovastt a- 
vtiesha uchyate; see 7 . H., xii. 312). 
This explanation is haidly justifi- 
able, and Mahidhara’s reference of 
the word to the city of Kdmpila 
must be retained, at least for the 
wording of the text which we have 
in the V. S. In the Pratijnd- 
Parisishta, Kdmpilya is given as the 
eastern limit of Madhyadesa ; see 
my Pratijndsutra, pp. 101-105 


See V. S., X. 21 ; the parallel 
passages m 'J\ S., 1. 8, 15, T. Br., 
i. 7 9. I, Kdpi., XV. 8, have no- 
thing of this. 

* The Brdhmana, moreover, ex- 
pressly designates arjuna as the 
‘ secret name ’ {guhyam ndma) of In- 
dia [ii. I 2 II, v 4, 3, 7] How is 
this to be understood ? The com- 
mentary remarks on it ; arjuna 
iti khidraaya rahasyarp, ndma | ata 
tva khalu iatputre Pdndavamadh- 
yame jpravjrtUih. [What is the 
reading of the Kdnva recension in 
these passages ? Has it, as in the 
Saipbitd, so here also, not arjuna, 
but phalguna ?] 
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recur in the Rik-Samhita, and frequently with consider- 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already discussed in the introduction (see above, pp 9, 10). 
Readings more ancient than those of the Rik are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once m a wliile, which results 
mainly from the fact tliat Rik and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the ritual. And 
finally, we meet with a large number of readings which 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi- 
ally ill the verses whicli recur in those portions of the 
Rik-Samliita that are to be regarded as the most modern. 

The Vajasaneyi-Samhitd, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), wdth tlie commentary 
of Mahldhara,^^^ WTitten towards the end of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremonial belong- 
ing to each verse, together with a full glossary.* Of the 
work of tlata, a predecessor of Malhdhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhava, 
which related to the Kanva recension,^^^ appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were supplanted by Midiidhara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost all brandies of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted. 

I now turn to the Brdhmana of the Wliite Yajus, the 
^atajpatlia-Brdhmana, wliich, from its compass and con- 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im- 
portant position of all the Brahmarias. First, as to its 


131 which, unfortiin.itely, no 

sufficient manufeciipt materials weie 
at my disposal ; see Muller, Pieface 
to vol. vi. of his large edition of the 
Rik, p. xlvi. sqq., and my reply in 
Literarisches Centralblatlf 1875, pp. 
519, 520, 

* [ rhifl promise has not been ful- 
filled, owing to the pressure of other 
labours.] The fortieth adliydya, the 
Isopanibhad, is in the Kanva recen- 
sion commented by ^amkara ; it has 
been translated and edited sevenal 
times together with this commen- 


tary (lately again by lloer in the 
Bthhothcca Jndicaj vol. viii ) [and 
vol. XV. — A lithogiaphed edition of 
the text of the Viijas. Sarph ltd, with 
a Hindi translation of Mahidhara’s 
commeiitaiy, has been published ty 
Oil ipr.asddavarman, Rdja of Besma, 
1870-74, in Besma] 

Upon what this special state- 
ment is based I cannot at present 
show; but that Mddhava commented 
tlie V. S. also is shown, for example, 
by the quotation in Mahldhara to 
xiii. 45. 
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extent, — this is sufficiently denoted by its very name, 
which describes it as consisting of lOO pathas (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in tlie ninth vdrttika to Pan. iv. 2. 60, and in the 
to Pan. V. 3. 100, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigeya-daivata^ 
where the name also appears (see Benfey's Sdmaveda, p. 
277). With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
book of the Malia-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the^ MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Madhyarndina school the Satapatha-Brahmana con- 
sists of fourteen kdnda,% each of which bears a special 
title in the commentaries and in tlie colophons : these 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents ; ii. and vii. 
are, liowever, to me inexplicable.f The fourteen kdndas 
are together subdivided into 100 adliydyas (or 68 pra- 
pdthakas), 438 Irdhmanas, and 7624 kandtkdsP^ In the 
Kanva recension the work consists of seventeen kdndas, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts ; tlie first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and thiid. The names of the books are the same, but the 
division into pi^apdt ha kas is altogether unknown: the adhy- 
dyas ill the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered^ number 85, the hrdhmanas 360, the kan- 
dlkds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adliydyas, 446 Irdhmaiias, 5866 kandikds. If from this 
the recension of the Kanva school seems considerably 


* The gana is an dJcritigana, and 
the siUra to which it belongs is, ac- 
cording to the Calcutta edition, not 
explained in the Mahdbhdshya ; 
possibly therefore it does not belong 
to the original text of Pdnmi. [The 
vdrttika 111 question is, in point of 
fact, explained in the Mahdbhdsbya 
(fol. 67**), and thus the existence of 
the name iatapaiha^ as well as ahasih- 
tipatlia (see p. 119), is guaranteed, 
at least for the time when this work 
was composed ; see /. , xiii. 443 J 

t The name of the second book is 


Ekafiddikd, that of the seventh Ilaa~ 
tigJiata. 

For statements disagreeing 
with this, which are found in the 
MSS., see note on pp. 1 1 9, 120. 

J Of the fourth book there exists 
only the fiist half; and the third, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth books are 
wanting altogether. [It is much to 
be regretted that nothing has yet 
been done for the Kdnva recension, 
and that a complete copy has not 
}et been recovered ] 
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shorter than that of the Miidliyamdiiias, it is so only in 
appearance; the disparity is probably rather to be ex- 
plained by the greater length of the handikds in the for- 
mer. Omissions, it is true, not unfrequeritly occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
Kanva school to that of the Madhyamdinas ; and what I 
have to say in the sequel will therefore relate solely to the 
latter, unless I expressly mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Samhit.'l, the first nine hdndas of the Brahmana refer to 
the first eighteen books of the Sarnhita; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order* word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual. The tenth hdnda, which bears the name 
of Agni-raliasya the mystery of fire contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to the significance, &c , of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portions of 
the Sarnhita. Tins is the case likewise in the eleventh 
kdnda, called from its extent Ashtddhydyi, which contains 
a 1‘ecapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth Icdnda, called Madhyama, “ the middle 
one,^' treats of prdyahliittas or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautramanf is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Sarnhita (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth kdnda, called AivamedJia, 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice ; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Manes; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Sarnhita (xxii-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very slightly. The fourteenth 
kdnda, called Aranyaka, treats in its first three adhydya^ 


* Only in the introduction does of the new moon and full moon sac- 
a variation occui, as the Brdhmana nfices, which is evidently more cor» 
tieats fiist of the morning and even- rect systematically, 
ing sacrifices, and not till afterwards 
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of the purification of the and here it quotes almost 

in their entirety the three last books but one of the Sam- 
hita (xxxvii-xxxix.) ; the last six adhydyas are of a purely 
speculative and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Upanishad, under the name of 
Vrihad-Aranyalca. This general summary of the con- 
tents of the several Icdndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient part 
of the Brahmana, and that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of later origin, — a conjecture which closer investiga- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
evidence. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Maha-Bharata above alluded to (xii. 11734) that the 
complete ^atapatlia comprises a i?aAa6?/a (the tenth Icdnda), 
a Samgraka (the eleventh kdnda), and a PariSesha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth kdndas).^ Further, in 
the vdrttiha already quoted for the name Satapatha, we 
also meet with the word shashtipatha'^^^ as the name of a 
work ; and 1 have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the first nine kdndas, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five kdndas are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adduce the term Madhyama (“the middle 
one’’), the name of the twelfth kdnda, which can only be 
accounted for in this way, whether we refer it merely to 
the last three kdndas but one, or to all the five.* 


The pravargija concerns, ra- 
ther, the lustration of the sacnficer 
liiinself ; see above note 124 p. 108. 

It 18 found m tlie Tratijud- 
Paii^ishta also, and along with it 
the name aJilipatha (!) ; iatapatlia^ 
on the contraiy, is apparently want- 
ing theie ; see my essay on the Pia- 
tijnd-Sutra, pp. 1 04, 1 05. 

* In the latter case a difficulty is 
caused bytheKdnva recension, which 
subdivides the last kdnda into two 
parts (xvi., xvii.) ; this division, 
however, seems not to have been 
generally received, since in the MSS. 
of ^arjikara’s commentary, at least, 
the Upanishad (xvii ) is reckoned 
tliroughout as beginning with the 


third adhyaya (viz , of the Icdn^a)^ 
so that XVI. and xvii. coincide. — [A 
highly remai kable statement is found 
m the MSS. of the Mddhyaipdina 
recension at v. 3. i. 14, to the effect 
that this point marks nob only kdn- 
dasyd Wdhamy with 236 kandikdSy 
but also, according to a marginal 
gloss, iatapathasyd ^rdharn^ with 
3129 kandikds ; see p. 497 of my 
edition. As a matter of fact, the 
preceding kandikds do amount to 
this latter number ; but if we fix it 
as the norm for the second half, 
we are only brought down to xii. 7. 
3. 18, that is, not even to the close 
of the t\\ elfth book ! The point 
which maiks the exact half for the 
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Now these last five kdndas appear to stand in the same 
order in which they actually and successively originated ; 
so that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it. This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of their being posterior to the first nine kdndas. 
In the first place, the tenth kdnda still connects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for ^andilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are tlie data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different ])eriod from the first nine books. In 
i. 5. I, ff., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated 111 their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of tlie sacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in -dyana, a ter- 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth kdndas respectively : thus we 
meet here with a Itaiihinayana, Sayakfiyana, Vamaka- 
kshayana (also in vii ), Efijastambayana, ^andilyayana (also 
in IX.), S/ityayani (also 111 viii.), and the ^akayaniiis. — The 
Vansa appended at the close (^ e., the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general Yan^^a of the entire 
Brahmana (at the close of the fourteenth book) m not 
referring the work to Yajnavalkya, but to Sandilya, and 
also to iura Kavasheya (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvatf in the Aitareya-lhahmana). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Salvas and Kekayas 
(especially their king, A^vapati Kaikeya), — two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmanas. — The 


present extent of the work (3812 h ) 
IS at vi. 7. I. 19, wheie also the 
MSS. repeat the above statement 
(p. 555) — It deserves special men- 
tion that the notation of the accents 
operates beyond the limits of the 
individual kandihds^ the accent at 
the end ot a kandikd being modified 
by the accent ot the fiibt word of 
the next kandikd. From this we 
might perhaps conclude that the 


maiking of the accents is earlier in 
date than the division of tlie text 
into kandikds. As, however, we 
find exactly the same state of things 
with regard to the final and initial 
words of the individual hrdhmanas 
Jcnaer Liter aturzcitung^ i 875 » P* 
314), we should also have to refer 
the brahmana division to a later 
date, and this is hardly possible]. 
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legends liere as well as in the four succeeding hdndas are 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier hdndas, on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote antic^uity ; 
so that here a distinct difference is evident. — The trayi 
vidyd (the three Vedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the richas is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the yajus-yer^Q^ 8000, and that of the 
sdmans 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adlivaryus, Bahvrichas, and Chhandogas side by 
side ; * here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
wpanislmd (as .sdra of the Veda), upanishaddm dde^dh, 
mimdnsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in the first 
hdnda), adhidcvatam, adhiyajnaniy adhydtmam ; and 
lastly, here for the first time we have the form of address 
hhavdn (instead of the earlier hliayavdn), Now and then 
also a Moka is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occuis 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. Further, many 
of the technical names of the sdmans and sastras are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred belore, and also in the 
tenth book of the Samhita) ; and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the connection subsisting with the richas 
and sdmans, which harmonises with the peculiarly mys- 
tical and systematising character of the whole kdnda. 

That the eleventh kdnda is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher (dchdrya), of 
the proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals. The Rigveda, Yajurveda, 
and Sdmaveda, the Atharvdtlgirasas, the anu&dsanas, the 
vidyds, the vdkovdkya, the itihasapurdna, the ndrdsahsis, 
and the gdihds are named as subjects of study. We have 


Along with the a wefas (those Mimdnsd, adhidaivaiaini, and 

skilful lu witohcratt), sarpavtdas adhydtmaTp occur several tiuiea in 
(serpent-charmers), devajanatidas, the earlier books. 
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already met with this enumeration (see p. 93) in the 
second chapter of the Taitt. Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form,* and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth hdnda. In all these passages, the commen- 
taries, f probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions m this way, viz., that first the Samhitas are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts of the Brahmanas ; so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, but only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Brahmanas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed. The 
terms anu§dsana (“ ritual precept ” according to Sayana, 
hut in Vrihad-Ar., ii. 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopan., 6 . 15, 
“spiritual doctrine”), vidjjdy “spiritual doctrine,” and 
gdtlid, “ strophe of a song ” (along with Slolca)^ are in fact 
so used in a few passages {gdthd indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Brahmanas or Upa- 
nishads of the Rik and Saman. Similarly vdkovdhja in the 
sense of “disputation” occurs in the seventh hdnda, and 
'itihd'^a at least once in the eleventh hdnda itself (i. 6. 9). 
It IS only the expressions purdna and ndrdsansis that do 
not thus occur; in their stead — in the sense of narrative, 
legend — we find, rather, the terms dhhydna, vydhhydna, 
anvdhhydna, updhhydna, Vydhhydna, together with anu- 
vydhhydna and npavydhliydna, also occurs in the sense of 
“ explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh hdnda certain 
Sainintas and Brahmanas of the various Vedas, and even 
the Atharva-Sainhita itself, were in existence. But, fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in tiie 
earlier books, frequently cited (by “ tad etad rishind 'bhy- 
andhtam”), we liave in the eleventh hdnda one very special 
quotation, extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the words “ tad etad iihtapraiyuhtam pahchada&arcliam 
Bahvriclidh prdhuhT It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question 


* From it has evidently 01 iginated t Here Sdyana forms an excep- 
a passage in Ydjnavalkya’s Code (i. tion, as he at least states the other 
45), which does nut harmonise at all explanation also, 
a ith the i est of that v/oi k. 
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{mand. x. 95) numbers not fifteen but eighteen rich as. 
Single Slokas are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
From one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb : this is also the first mention of this king. 
Eudra here for the first time receives the name of Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5) — In iii. 3. i, ff., special rules are for the first 
time given concerning the begging (hhikshd) of the ’brahma- 
chdrim, &c., which custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the Samhita [v. 18]. — But what throws 
special light upon the date ot the eleventh kdnda is the fre- 
quent mention here m^ide, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
king {samrdj) of Videha, as the patron of Yajnavalkya. 
The latter, the Kaurupahchala Uddalaka Aruni and his 
son Svetaketu, are (as in the Yrihad-Aranyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelfth kdnda alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Srinjayas, whom we find in the second 
kdnda at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus. This connection may still be traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valhika Pratipiya wished 
to take their part against Chakra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Eeva, and priest of King 
Dushtaritu of Da^apurushamrajya, but that his efiforla 
failed. — The names Varkali Vashkali) and Naka 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time ; 
the latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Yrihad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittiriyopanishad. — The Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, and the Samaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Yedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by Indra to 
Yasishtha and formerly only known to the Yasishthas — 
whence in former times only a Yasishtha could act as 
’brahman (high priest) at its performance — might now be 
studied by any one who liked, and consequently that any 
one might officiate as brahman thereat.^^^ — In iii. 4. i 
occurs the first mention of purusha Ndrdyana. — The name 
of Proti Kau^ambeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Pafichala city Kau^ambi. 


* In the sixth "kdnda be is still See on this 1 . St., x 34, 35. 

called mahdn deiah. 
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The thirteenth hdnda repeatedly mentions puriisha Nd- 
rdyana. Here also Kuvera Vai^ravana, king of the Eaksh- 
asas, is named for the first time. So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the sdktas of the Rik, the anuvdkas * 
of the Yajiis, the dasats of the Saman, and parvans of 
tlie Atliarvanas and Augirasas, which division, however, 
does not appear in tlie extant text of the Atharvan. A 
division into par vans is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidya and the Devajanavidya, so that by these 
names at all events distinct wwks must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Parana nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into par vans, a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extentd’^^ — While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fully treated of already is expressed 
by tasyokto handhuh [or, so 'sdv eva handJiuh, and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tasyoktam hrdhmanam. — The 
use in V. i. i8 of the words ekavachana and hahuvachana 
exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion. — This kdnda is, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of gdthdSy strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the horse 
sacrifice, and in wliich are given the n imes of kings who 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one of these gdtJid^ 
appears in the Rik-Samhita {mand, iv. 42. 8) ; the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Rrahrnana, and in the Maha-Rharata, xii. 910, fT., in both 
places with many variations.t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdthds as fragments of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 


* This term, however, occurs in 
the preceding kdndas also, e.g., m 
IX I I, 15. 

This is favoured also by the 
fact that they are here attributed to 
fishermen and fowlers ; with which 
may be compared the tale of the 
fi.shermaiden as mother of Vyilsa, in 
tlie Malul-Bhdrata. The whole state- 
ment recurs m almost identical 


terms in the Sdfikh. Sr., xvi. 2 ; As* 
val Sr. , X. 7. 

f The passages in the Mahil-Bhd- 
rata evidently connect themselves 
\Mth the Satapatha-Briihrnana, to 
which, as well as to its author Ydj- 
11 aval ky a, and his patron Jan aka, 
special legard is had in this book of 
the Mahii- Bhiirata. [See also Siifik h., 
xvi. 8. 25-29 32 ] 
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the Aitareya-Bralimana also) two, tliree, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in ^lokas, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ce[)tion occurs wliere the first and fourth verses are slokas, 
but the second trishluhh, the third not being quoted at all; 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understctod by 
implication, so that tins instance tejls, perl laps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdtlids or Alohas of non-historic purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot he brought forward in support either of 
tlie one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these verses repeatedly 
contain very old Vedic forms.* Again, their expressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very hyperbolical, and they 
might therefore perhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude ; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in jiart contemporary with the 
princes they extol: otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of explanation f A ])assage in the thirteentli 
Icdnda itself directly favours this View (see I. St , i. 187). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention: Bharata, son of Duhshanta and the Apsaras 
Sakuntala, and descendant of Sudvumiia — SatanikaJ Sat- 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, and enemy of Dhritarashtra, 
king of tlie Ka^is — rurukutsa§ Aikshvaka — Para Atnara 
Hairanyanablia Kausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Parikshita, with the Parikshitiyas (his three brothers), Bhi- 
niasena, TJgrasena, and Srutasena, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved from “ all guilt, all h^ahma- 
haiyd” The time when these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant from that of ihekdnda itself, since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Daivapa Saiimika (whom the 
Maha-Bharata, xii. 5595, also specifies as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward 111 opposi- 


Aiid ii.iiiies too. time, the king 
of the PaSchtUas is called Kraivya, 
the explanation given by the Biah- 
iiitina being that the PdhohdUs weie 
* formerly ' Cvalled Krivis. 

t Unless these vei-ses were merely 
Invented by priests m older to sti- 
mulate kings to copy and emulate 
t<iie liberality of tlieir ancestors. 


Still this is both in itself a very 
forced explanation, and besides many 
of these veises are of purely histori- 
cal purport, and contain no allusion 
to the presents given to the priests. 

t See Vdj. S., 34. 52 (not in tho 
Rik). 

§ See Rik, mand iv. 42. 8, 
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tion to Bliallaveya ; while his own opinion, differing from 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajnavalkya. On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other passage from the fourteenth book, from which we 
may gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Yajnavalkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
whicTi the former had previously obtained from a Gan- 
dharva, who lield in Ins possession the daughter of Kapya 
Patamchala of the country of the Madras ; — the question, 
namely, “ Whither have the Parikshitas gone ?” tlie solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have been looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya answers : Thither 
where (all) aSvamedha sacrificers go/' Consequently the 
Parikshitas must at that time have been altc^gether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
general curiosity.* It almost seems as though their ‘‘ guilt, 
their hrahmahatyd” had been too great for people to be- 
lieve that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices w^cre 
they ever so holy ; orthat by such means the Parikshitas 
could have become partakers of the reward fixed for other 
less culpable evil-doers. It appears further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
and in this undoubtedly they were completely successful. 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so great and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth kdnda, at the beginning of its first part 
(that redating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Yishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, ‘‘Vishnu is the 
^reshtha (luckiest ?) of the gods.” This is the first time 
that we find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, he otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the three strides, and as the representative of the 
sacrifice itself, — a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


* The country of the Madras lies wife of Piindu and mother of the 
in the north-west, and is therefore two youngest Pdn^avas, Naknla and 
1 emote from the country of the Sahadeva, was a native of this re« 
Kurus. Accoiding to the Mabd- gion, and Parikshit also had a Mi^ 
niidrata, howe^er, Mildii, second dravati to wife. 
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him here also. Indra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
off his head in jealousy. The second part of this kdnda, 
the Vrihad-Aranyaka, which consists of iira'pdtkakas, 
or six adhydyaSy is again divided into three kdndaSy the 
Madhukdnday adhy. i. ii. {prap. i. i-ii. 5) ; the Ydjnaval- 
kiya-kdnday adhy. iii. iv. {prajp. ii. 6-iv. 3) ; and the Khila- 
kdnday adhy, v. vi. {jprap, iv. 4-v. 5). Of these three divi- 
sions, each succeeding one appears to be later than that which 
precedes it, and each closes with a Van^a or statement of 
the line of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third hrdhmana of the Madhu-kanda is an 
explanation of three ilokas prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth (adhy. ii. 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Kaushftaky-Upanishad, of Ajata^atru, the king of 
Ka^i, who was jealous of Janaka's fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth (adhy ii. 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda, 
of Yajnavalkya’s two vives, Maitreyf and Katyayanf, — 
lliis being the first mention we have of these names. 
Here, as also in tlie eleventh kanday we find an enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Vedic study, namely, Rigveday 
Yajurvcday Sdifnaveda, the AtharvdhgirasaSy itihdsay pit- 
rdnay vidydSy upanishadSy Slokas, sdtrady anuvydkhydnaSy 
vydkhydnas.* The same enumeration recurs in the Yajna- 
valkfya-kanda {adhy. vi. 10). 6ainkara and Dvivedagailga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, both, like 
Sayana (on the eleventh kdnda), take the expressions 
itihdsay &c., to mean sections in the Brahmanas. They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 


This is wrong. The gods send 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vislmu, who stands leaning on his 
bended bow ; the string, snapping 
HTid springing upwards, severs his 
head from his body. The same 
Legend recurs not only in the par- 
allel passage of the Taitt. Ar. (v. 
l), but also in the Pafich Br., vii. 5, 
6 , but whilst in the 6at Br. it^ is 
1 elated of Vishnu, the Taitt. Ar. 
tells it of Malvha \ aishijava, and 


the rafich. Br. of Makha alone (cf. 
also T. S., ill 2. 4 l). In the 
^atapatha, Makha is only mentioned 
among the gods who assembled, 
iliougii, to be sure, he appears im- 
mediately before Vish^iu. 

* The last five expressions take 
here the place of anusdsanay vdko- 
vdkyay ndrdJansis, and gdthds lu 
the eleventh book. The latter ar<* 
clearly the more ancient. 
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this sense in the Brahinanas themselves. It is only in 
regard to shtra* that I am unable to prove a similar use 
(though Dvivedaganga pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of s'&tra, e.g , i. 2. i8, 22, 3 i, &c.) ; 
and this term raises a doubt whether the opinion of the 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time. The ninth (which is the 
last) hrdhmana is evidently the one from which the 
Madliu-kanda received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), the sun, tlie quarters of the heavens, tlie moon, 
lightning, tliunder, dhMa (ether), &c., on the one hand, 
and all beings on the other; this relation being set forth 
by representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyahch Atbarvana, 
as is also, in fact, done in the Rik-Samhita itself (i. 116. 
12, 1 17. 22). In the beginning of the fourth hdnda of the 
Satap. Brahmana also (iv. i. 5. 18) we find the madhu 
ndma Ijrdhmanam maniionedi expressly in this connection; 
Sayana, too, quotes ^dtydyana (- Vdjasancyau) in support 
of it. A very early date is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding Vah^a here, 
as elsewliere, varies very much in the two schools ; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Yaska 
and Asurayana ; but from these upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agree. Asura- 
yana himself (consequently, also Yaska, who is recorded 
as iiis contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asuri ; 
at the end of the Khila-kanda he is even designated as 
his pupil; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Yajnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, witli about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse- 
quently have been continued long after the Madhu-kanda 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analogy of 
the Vansa contained in the last hrdhmana but one of the 
Khila-kanda and tlie very nature of the case forbid the 


* The word sMra is found several supreme Brahman itself, which, like 
times here, but in the sense of a band, embiaccs and holds together 
^thread, band,’ only, to denote the everything 
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eonclusion that its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenty-fifth generation from Yajnavalkya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Vafinas ; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highly 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic. — The aim of the 
YdjTiavalMya-kdnda is the glorification of Yajnavalkya, 
and it recounts how, at the court of his patron Janaka, 
king of Videha, he silenced all the Brahmans * of the 
Kurupaiichalas, &c.,and gained his patron’s full confidence 
(like the corresponding legends in the twelfth book of the 
Maha-Bharata). The legend narrated in the eleventh kdnda 
(vi. 3. I. ff j may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the Yajnavalkfya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Vidagdha Sakalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh kdnda. It closes with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-kanda, but with some 
deviations. The expressions pdnditya, muni, and mauna, 
occurring in this kdnda, are worthy of special notice as 
being new^^® (hi. 2. i, iv. 2 25); further, elcahansa, Sra- 
mana, tdpasa (iv. i. 12, 22), pravrdjin (iv. 2 25, where 
lihikshdclmrya is recommended), and pratibuddlia (iv. 2. 
17 ; the verb pratihudh occurs in this sense i. 2. 21), and 
lastly, the names chdnddla 2in.d paulkasa (iv. i. 22). I am 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yajnavalkiya-kanda 
that the vdrttika to Panini iv. 3. 105 refers when it speaks 
of the Ydjnavalkdni hrdlimandni as not purdna-prokta, 
but tulyakdla, “ contemporaneous,” i.e,, with Panini. The 
wording of the vdrttika does not necessarily imply that 


* Among them Asvala, the king’s 
Hotar, Vidagdha ^dkalya, who lost 
his life for his impertinence, Kahola 
Kaushltakeya, and Gdrgi Vdcha- 
knavi, who all four (the latter, at 
least, according to the Gfihya-S6tra) 
may be looked upon as representa- 
tives of the Rik, towaids which 
therefore a kind of jeah>u8y is here 
unmistakably exhibited. 

140 <« word muni occurs in 
the later poitionsof the Rik-Sain- 


hitd, viz., viii. 17. 14, and x. 136. 
2-5.” — First German edition, Errata. 
Faulkasa is found also in V. S. 30. 

17 - 

t Formerly I was of different 
opinion ; see /. St., i. 57. Many of 
the views there expressed — especi* 
ally pp. 161-232 — have here either 
been further developed or modified 
after careful consideration of the 
various passages, as may be perceived 
by comparison. 
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these Brahmanas originated from Yajnavalkya himself; 
consequently they might bear his name simply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire ^atapatha-Brah- 
mana, or even its last books only, as directly bearing the 
name of Yajnavalkya, — however fully it may embody his 
system, — or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, Panini. In regard to the Yajnaval- 
kiya-kanda, however, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing the latter.^^^ — Finally, the Khila-hdnda, or last hdnda 
of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, is uniformly described by the 
commentators as such a khilay or supplement ; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other kdndcis. Its first adhydya — the fifth of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka — is made up of a number of small fragments, 
which contain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adhydya con- 
tains two hrdhmawxSy parts of which, as I have already 
remarked (p. 71), recur in precisely the same form in the 
Chhandogyopaiiislnid vii. r, 3. Of the third Irdhinanay 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recension, ihld. vii. 2. It concludes with a Vaii^a, not, 
however, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was Uddalaka Aruni, who imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
for the first time called Vajasaneya; * his pupil was Madh- 
uka Paingya, from whom the doctrine was transmitted to 
Chiida Bhagavitti, then to Janaki Ayahstliiina, and lastly 
to Satyakama Jabala. The name of the latter (a teacher 
often alluded to in the Chhandogyopanisliad) is in fact 
borne in later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 


On this subject compare Gold- 
gtucker’s detailed discussion in bis 
Puniniy p. 132-140, and my special 
rejoinder, 7 . St , v. 65-74, xiii. 443, 
444, /. Str.y li. 214. According to 
these expositions, the author of the 
vdrttikas must, on the one hand, have 
considered the Ydjnavalkdni BrdJt^ 
mandni as originally promulgated 
(prokta) by Ydjnavalkya ; but, on 
the other hand, he must also ihave 
looked upon the recension then ex- 
tant as contemporaneous with Pil- 


nini. Although he here counts 
Ydjnavalkya among the purdnas, 
‘ ancients,’ — and this interpret ition 
is required by the wording of the 
vdrttikay — yet the Kd 4 ikd, on the 
contrary, expressly declares him to 
be “not clamkdlaP 

* In the Ydjnavalkiyakdn^i Ud- 
ddlaka Arimi is, like the other Brah- 
mans, silenced by Ydjnavalkya, no 
mention being made of his being 
the preceptor of the latter. 
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fcliat we might perhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
brdhrmna of this adhydya is, like the third, surprising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Siitra. It too closes with a Van^a,* 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by this peculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of putra 
to the mother's name (see above p. 71), and that both 
parts of the names are accentuated A.suri is here called 
the pupil of Yajnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
Uddalaka. Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author, 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
Brahman a : dditydni'mdnihikldniyajlinshi Vdjasaneyena 
Ydjyiavallyend ‘these White Yajus-texts ori- 

ginating t from Aditya are transmitted by Vajasaneya 
Yajnavalkya/ According to Samkara and Dvivedaganga, 
this Van^a does not refer to the Khila-kanda, but to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Veda {i.e., the White Yajus). 
This view is at all events favoured by the fact that the 
Vafina at the close of the tenth book (the only one which 
appears in the whole of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Yajnavalkiya-kanda, and Khila- 
kanda)! evidently refers to this Vah^a, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : samdnam 
d Sdmjwiputrdt, ‘ up to Samjiviputra the teachers are the 
same/ For, ascending from this Sainjiviputra, there are 
still in this Van^a three steps up to Yajnavalkya, while in 
the tenth book, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but from Samjiviputra 
through five steps to Sandilya, and through two more to 
lura Kavasheya.§ — This latter circumstance suggests to 


* 111 the Kdnva lecension the 
Van 4 a 8 invariably form separate 
chapters. 

f Or: ‘these White Ynjus-texts 
are named by Vdjasaneya Ydjnaval- 
kya as oiiRinating from Aditya’ (?), 

X The Kitnva lecension adds this 


Vansa here too at the close after 
the word® : YdjnavalJcyend **khyd^ 
yante. 

§ Who is quoted in the Altar 
Brahmana as contemporaneous with 
Janaraejaya (as his sacrificial priest); 
see /. St., 1. 203, note. 
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us, iiior(‘,over, the possibility of yet another division of the 
^atapatha-Brahmana with reference to the origin of the dif- 
ferent kdndas. For in the first five and tlie last four kdndas 
the name of Yajnavalkya meets us exclusively, and very fre- 
quently, as that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth.^ Further, if we except the Yajna- 
valkiya-kanda and the gdthds in the thirteenth kdnda, races 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned in^ these kdndas, viz., the Kurupanchalas, Ko- 
salavidehas, Sviknas, and Srinjayas. Once only the Pra- 
chyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Vahikas (western 
tribes) ; again there is once mention made of theUdichyas (in- 
habitants of the north) ; and lastly, the (southern) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king, Nala Naisha- 
dha (or, as he is here called, ISTaishidha). From this the 
remaining kdndas — the six^th to the tenth — differ palpably 
enough. They recognise Sandilya as the final authority f 
instead of Yajnavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-western races, 
viz , the Gandharas with their king ISTagnajit, the Salvas, 
and the Kekayas | May not the above-mentioned VansSa 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these five kdndas t 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of the sacred fire-altars, their possible north- 


• The fact that this is so clear 
may easily account for the circuru- 
statice that the Purdnas have here 
for once a statement m confoiniity 
with fact, as they cite Ydjnavalkya 
as the author of the White Yajus 
We may here mention that the name 
of Ydjnavalkya occurs nowhere elwe 
in Vedic liteiature, which might be 
explained paitly by the difference of 
locality, partly by his having edited 
the White Yajus after the text of 
the other Vedas had been fixed ; 
though the latter reason seems in- 
sufficient, since other teachers of 
the White Yajus are mentioned fre- 
quently in la^er Vedic literature, as, 
for instance, Aru^ii, ^vetaketu, Satya- 
kdma Jdbdla, &c., who are eitiier 
hiB contemporaries, or belong to even 


later times Besides, his patron Ja- 
naka is mentioned at least in the 
Kaushitakv - Upanishad. [In two 
sections of the Kaushitaki-, or, 
6dakbi£yana-Aranyaka, which, how- 
ever, are clearly of very late origin, 
Ydjnavalkya himself is actually 
cited (9. 7 and 13 l) ; but these 
passages are themselves direct quo- 
tations from Satap. Br. xiv. — In the 
Gopatha-Br., which shows so many 
special points of relationship to the 
Satapatha, Ydjnavalkya is never 
mentioned.] 

f So do the Sdma-Sdtras ; i^dn- 
^ilya is mentioned besides in the 
Chhdndogyop. only, 

X The legend concerning these re- 
curs in the Chhdnd(*gyop, 
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western origin might be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject had, though differing from that 
of the Persa-Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to the proximity of this latter people.* 
However this may be, whether the north-western origin of 
the doctrine of these five kdndas be well founded or other- 
wise, they at any rate belong, in their present form, 
to the same period as (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the first five kdndas,^ On this point the 
mention of Aruna Aupave^i, Aruni, Svetaketu Aruneya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth book), as well as the 
frequent reprehension of tlie Charakadhvaryus, is decisive. 
That the various parts of the Bralmiana were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be found presented more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brahmana is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Samhita itself, two differ- 
ent mantras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most 1‘requently the citation of such variations in the 
Brahmana is introduced by the words %ty eke, or tad dhuh ; 
yet pretty often the names of individual teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here, in part at least, be looked upon 
as representing the schools which bear their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have: Ashadha 
Savayasa, Barku Varshna, Aiipoditeya, Panchi, Takshan, 
eTlvala Chailaki, Asuri, Madhuki, Kahoda Kausliftaki, Var- 
shnya Satyayajna, Satyayajni, Tandya, Budila A^vatara^vi, 


* Ought we to bring the Silkd- 
yauins into direct connection with 
the latter ? But then what would 
become of the connection between 
Sdkdyanya (m the Maitrdya^ii-Upa- 
nishad) and the Alkyas? (!). 

See on thiM iny detailed dis- 
cussion in /. St , xiii. 265-269, where 
I call special attention to vaiious 
differences in point <tf language be- 
tween books i.-v. and vi.-ix. 


Tlie strong censure passed up- 
on the residents on the seven western 
rivers in ix. I. 24 must be ascribed 
to this ‘ arranging hand ; ’ see 1 , St., 
xiii. 267. — Tliat t)ie White Yajus 
was arranged in eastern Hindustan, 
seems to be proved by the statements 
in the Pratijnd-Parilishta respecting 
the extent of the Madhyade^a ; see 
iny ehsay on the Pratijnd-S6tra, pp, 
loi, 105. 
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Rama Aupatasvini, Kaukiista, Maliittlii, Mudimbha* Au- 
danya, Saumapau Manutantavyau, Satyakama Jabala, Sai- 
lali, &c. Besides the Charakadhvaryus, Bhallaveya in par- 
ticular is regularly censured, from which I conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95), that the Bhallavi-Brahmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
tkel' where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand {e.g,, once for certain in the lirst 
IcdndM) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth hdnd^i), a reading of the Kanva school is 
quoted by “ eke ” and disputed. How the matter stands 
ni the Brahmana of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdina school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brahmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mathava from the Sarasvati to the 
Sadanira in the country of the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to youth of Chyavana by the Alvins at the 
request of his wife Sukanya, the daughter of ^aryata Ma- 
il a va ; of the contest between Kadrii and Suparnf ; of the 
love and separation of Puriiravas and Urva^i, and others. 
Many of them reappear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much altered. It is 
obvious thatUve have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists in the other Brah- 
nianas. liie names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most direct rpference to the legend of the Maha- 
Bharata; as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhita, Amba, Ambika, Ambalika, 
Subhadra, and the use there made of the words arjuna and 
phalgima. In any case, we must look for the explanation 


* Compare tlie Mn^ibbas in the Mitdhuki (or Paifigya), and Kauglii* 
Altar. Br. — Of the above, only Bit- taki are mentioned elsewhere. 

^ila, the Saiimilpait, Sutyukiiuia, 
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of tlds in the circumstance, that this Brahmana substan* 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupahchalas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Sita and 
father-in-law of Kama, in the Kamayana. This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Kamayana legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
of Sita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sita herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possil3le. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brahmana stands to the legend of the ^laha-Bharata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the Paii- 
chalas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by the family of the l^andus, Mdio came from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brahmana, we find tlie Kurus and 
the Pahchalas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people f Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brahmana, 
M^e find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Parikshita and liis brothers Bhimasena, 
Ugrasena, and ^rutaseiia, and of the whole family of the 
l^arikshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Maha-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and Ids brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the Panduid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice Vai^ampayana related the history of the 


* Thongli certainly in the last por- 
tions of the Br. the Kosali-Vuiehas 
Beeni to have a certain preponder- 
ance ; and tlieie had peihapw existed 
as early as the time of the S.iiphitd 
(nee p. 1 14) a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and P.ificluUaa. 


+ At least I am not able to offer 
another explanation of the w« rd 
Kurupahchdla ; it is, moreover, note- 
\Aorthy tliat no name of a king of the 
Kill upahchillas is ever mentioned. 
Such names are quoted only for 
K.iuravia- or Pafichala kings. 
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great struggle between the Kurus and the Pandns. ' Adopt-? 
ing the latter view, which appears to be the better war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Maha-Bharata 
which contains it is written in prose, and exhibits a pecu- 
liarly iincient garb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
between the Kurus and the Panchalas, and the dominion 
of the Pandavas, must have been long past at the time of 
the Brahmana. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and marvellous had happened in the 
family of the Paiikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishment at the time of the Brahmana, has already 
been stated. But what it was we know not. After what 
has been said above, it can liardly have been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the Panchalas ; but at any rate, it must 
liave been deeds of guilt ; and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as yet unknown ‘ something * as the basis of the legend 
of the Maha-Bharata.^^^ To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Pandavas did not 
originally belong to tlie legend, but were only associated 
with it at a later time,^^^ for not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brahmanas or Sutras, but the name 
of their chief hero, Arjima (Phalguna), is still employed 
liere, in the Satapatha- Brahmana (and in the Samhita), as 
a name of India ; indeed he is probably to be looked upon 
as originally identical with India, and therefore destitute 
of any real existence. Lassen further (/. AK.y i. 647, fi‘.) 
concludes, from what Megrjsthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, his sons and his daughter IlavBala, and 
also from other accounts in Curtius, Pliny, and Ptolemy,* 
that at the time when Megasthenes wrote, the mythical 
association of Krishna (?) with the Pandavas already ex- 


See Indian Antiquary, ii, 58 
(1873). 1 may add the lollowiiiR, aa 

it poseibly has a bearing here. Vfid- 
dhadyuiDiia Abhipratdti^a («ee Ait. 
Br., iii. 48) was cursed by a Brahman 
on account of improper sacrifice, to 
the effect that : imam eva prati sa- 
maram Kurarah Kurukshetrdch chyo- 
shyanta %ti, Stifikh., xv. l6. 12 (and 
BO It came to pass). For the glorifica- 
tion of the Kaiiravya king Parikshit 
the foui \eibeB, 6dnkh. Sr., xii. 17. 


I ~4 (Ath., XX 127. 7-10), serve; 
althougli 111 Alt Br , vi. 22 (Sdfikh. 
Br, XXX. 5), they are referred to 
* fire ’ or ‘ year ; ’ but see Qopatha- 
Br , XI. 12. Another legend re- 
jBpecting Janamejaya Pdrikshita is 
found 111 the Gopatha-Br., ii. 5, 

See my detailed discussion of 
this in I. St., li. 402-404. 

* Cut tins and Pliny wrote in the 
first, Arrian and Ptolemy in the 
second ceutuiy a.d. 
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isicd. But this conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro- 
bable, is at least not certain and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pandavas were at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus. And if we have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Madhyamdina re- 
cension (see p. io6) to about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pandavas in it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not then been established ; although, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the epic legends, so also do we find in the 
Satapatha- Brahmana several points of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the Samkhya doc- 
trine, on the other. First, as regards the latter. Asuri, the 
name of one of its chief authorities, is at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda, 
we have mention of a Kapya Patamchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brahmanical theology ; and in his name we 
cannot but see a reference to Kapila and Patamjali, the 
traditional founders of the Samkhya and Yoga systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the ^akyas of Kapilavastu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with the 6aka- 
yanins of the tenth hdnda, and the Sakayanya of the 
Maitrayana-Upanishad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
family name which is particularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Brahmana. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Videhas that 
is to be looked^ upon as the cradle of Buddhism. — 6veta- 
ketu (son of Aruni), one of the teachers most frequently 
mentioned in the Satapatha- Brahman a, is with the Bud- 
dhists the name of one of the earlier births of ^akyamuni 


* The incest of Heiculea with and Arjuna occur together in 
UaPdala must certainly be traced iv. 3. 98, cannot be considered as a 
to the incest of Prrijdpati and his proof of their being connected with 
daughter, so often touched on in each other ; see /. St,, xiii. 349, ff.] 
the Bidhmu^as. [That Ydbiideya 
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(see Ind, Stud,, ii. 76, note). — That tlie mdgadJia of the 
Samhita may perhaps also be adduced in this connection is 
a point that has already been discussed (pp. 1 1 1, 1 12). — The 
words arhant (iii. 4. i. 3, sramaTUi (Vrih Ar., iv. i. 22, 
as well as Taitt. Ar., ii. 7, beside tdpasa), Tnahdbrdhmana * 
(Vrih. Ar., ii. i. 19. 22), and pratibuddhxi, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — The name Chelaka also in 
tlie Brahmana may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word chela, 
Ajata^atru and Brahmadatta,t on the contrary, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these names as contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same probably also applies to the Vatsiputriyas of the 
Buddhists and the Vatsiputras of the Vrih. Arany. (v. 5. 
31), although this form of name, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Katyayanas, Katyayanlputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brahmana (although only in its very 
latest portions). We find the first mention | of this name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yajnavalkya, who is 
called Katyayani, both in the Madhu-kanda and the 
Yajnavalkiya-kanda ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Sutras belong- 


* Beside mahdrdja, whicii is foimd 
even earlier, i. 5. 3. 21, ii. 5. 4. 9 
+ With the surname Chaikitdneya 
Vr«h. Ar. Miijihy., i, i. 26 — In 
Mahd-Bhdrata, xii. 8603, a 

Pdfichdlyo rdjd named Brahmadatta 
is mentioned, who reigned in Kdtn- 
pilya. — Chaikitilneya is to be distin- 
guished from Cliaikitdyana in the 
(Jhhdndogyopan., iii. 8, — [On a curi- 
ous coincidence of a legend in the 
Vrihad-Ar. with a Buddhist legend, 
see I. St., iii. 156, 157.] 

, ^ In the tenth book of the Taitt. 
Ar., Kiltydyana (instead of ®ni) is a 
name of Dnrgd ; on this use see /. 
St., li. 192 [xni. 422]. — In the Ganor 
pdtha to Pilnini, K.ltyityana is want- 
ing [But Kitty dy aid is to be gath- 
ered fiom rdnini himself, iv I. 18; 


see /. St., V 61, 63, 64. A Kitty^- 
yaidnutra J^ttikarnya is quoted in 
the Ar., v 111. 10 Patarpjali in 

tlie Mahitbhdishya mentions several 
Kdtyas (/. St., xiii 399, 407), an I 
indeed the vdrttikakdra directly be- 
longs to this family. In no other 
Vedic texts have I found either the 
K-itaa or the Kitty as, Kittydyanas, 
excepting in the jpramra, section ap- 
pended at the end of the Asvaldyana- 
Srauta-Stitra, xii. 13-15, in which 
the Katas and the patronymic, 
Kittya, are mentioned several times. 
The Kuru-Katas are cited m tiie 
ffnna ‘ Garga,* and the family of the 
Katas seems therefore t() have been 
specially connected with the Kurus j 
see 7 . St., i. 227, 228.] 
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ing to tlie White Yajus bear this name as that of their 
author. 

The ^atapatha-Brahmana has been commented in the 
Madhyamdiiia recension by Harisvamin and Say ana; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
form,^*® The Vrihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviyeda Gafiga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kanva recension 
by Samkara, to whose commentary a number of other 
works by his pupils, &c., attach themselves. As yet only 
the first kdnda, with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the course of the 
next three years, however, the work will be printed in its 
entirety The Vrihad-Aranyaka in the Kanva recension 
lias been edited by Poley, and recently by Eoer, together 
with Samkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon.^^® 

I now turn to the Sutras of the White Yajus. The first 
of these, the ^rauta-SiXtra of Kafydyana^ consists of 
twenty-six adhydyas, which on the whole strictly observe 
tlie order of the Brahmana. 'Jlie first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine hdndas; the Sautramanl is treated of in 
tlie nineteenth; the horse sacrifice in the twentieth adhy- 
dya ; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices. The next three adhydyas refer, as before 
stated (p. 80), to the ceremonial of the Samaveda, to its 
several ckdlias, a/a'nas, and sattras ; yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present, as the other adhy- 
dyas do, a clear picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats of the prdyaMiittas, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth M7?da; and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhydya con- 
tains the yravargya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth kdnda . — Only a few teachers are cited 
by name, and among these are two belonging to authors of 
Sutras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugakshi and Bharadvaja; 
besides whom, only Jatiikarnya, Vatsya, Badari, Ka^a- 


And in ven bad inamiscnpts Roei’s tianslatioii (1856) in- 

The hint fasciculus was published eludes the commentary of the first 
in 1855. A translation of the first adhydya; he also gives several ex- 
book, and also of some legends spe- tracts from it in the subsequent 
cially men 1 10 lied above, is printed 111 cliapters. 
vol. i. of my hidiachc Strcifcn (1868). 
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kritsni, and Karshnajini are named. We meet with the 
three last of these elsewhere only in the Vedanta-Sdtra 
of Badarayana, Badari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mimansa-Sutra of Jaimini. Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Vandas of the ^atapatha-Brah- 
mana ; and the same applies to Jatukarnya, who appears 
in the Vah^a of the Madhu- and Yajnavalkiya-kandas in 
the Kanva recension as a pupil of Asurayana and of Yaska. 
(In the Madhyamdina recension, another teacher inter- 
venes between the last-named and tTatiikarnya, viz., Bha- 
radvaja.) He is also mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Prati^akhya-Siitra of the White Yaj us. 
Besides these, eke'' Bxe, frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence is made to other Vakhas. One passage gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Haleyas, Valeyas, Kaudreyas, Saubhreyas, 
Vamarathyas, Gopavanas) ; while the descendants of Atii 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited in other passages towards the descendants of 
Kanva, Ka^yapa, and Kautsa ; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also be taken as appel- 
latives, kanva as deaf,’' kasyapa as “ having black teeth 
{sydvadanta), and kautsa as ‘‘ doing blamable things.’* 
The first adhydya is of peculiar interest, as it gives the 
parihhdshds, or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial. 
Otherwise this work, being entirely based upon the Brah- 
mana, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular * the 
circumstance that the word vijaya, ‘‘ conquest,” sc, of the 


Ktts.ikj*it8ni appears as a gram- 
marian also ; he is possibly even 
earlier than Pitnini ; see /. St., xiii. 
398, 413. On a Vedic commentator 
Kd^akfitsna, see above, pp. 42, 91. 

In addition to this there is 
quoted in ix. 5. i 62 the opinion of 
a teacher bearing this name ; a 
Vdtsa is men^tioned in the Aitar. Ar. 
and Sdiikh. Ar. 

* Tlie use of mani, xx. 7. I, to 
deuote loi, may also be instanced as 


pointing to later times ; it belongs 
to the same class as agni = 3, hhii = 
I, &c. [This IS wrong; a little be- 
fore, in XX. 5. 16, mention is made 
of loi mani$, and in xx, 7. i we have 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite gdyatiUampannd^ 
&c , XX II. 71 , ff., in the sense of 
24 &c., but there is this material dif- 
ference from the later use, that it ii 
liotgdyatri alone which means 24, but 
gdyatrisampanna .] 
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points of the compass,* is once used in the sense of “ the 
points of the compass themselves (xx. 4 . 26 ), which evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the dig-vijayas — probably 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The adhydyas relat- 
ing to the Saman ceremonial (xxii.-xxiv.) are the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sama-Siitras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati, and also of 
the Vratya-sacritices, at which we Md^jadhadeHy a 

hrahmahandhu (xxii. 4 . 22 ) occupying the same position as 
in Latyayaiia. 

The Katy€yana-Sutra has had many commentators, as 
Ya^oga,^^^ Pitribhiiti, Karka (quoted by Sayana, and there- 
fore prior to him ^^2), Bhartriyajna, ^ri-Ananta, Devayaj- 
nika (or Yajnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last,f and that of Karka are, however, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The text, with extracts 
from these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of the White Yajus.^^ — To this Sutra a multitude 


* See Lassen, I. AKy i. 542. 
[According to the St. Peteisbiirg 
Dictionary, the w^rd in tlie above 
passage should only mean ‘ gain, the 
thing conquered, booty ; * but a re- 
ference to locality 18 mtide certain by 
the parallel passage, Ldty., ix. lo. 
17 : vijitasya vd madhye yajet (yo 
yasya deio vijilah sydt, sa tasya m. 
y ) ; for the dtgvijayaSj it is true, we 
<lo not gain anything by this pas- 
B«ige.] 

This name must be read Yaso- 
gopi ; see my edition, Introd., p. vii. 

A Dhumrdyanasagotra Karkd- 
dhydpaka occuis in an inscription 
published by Dowson in Journal R, 
A. S.y 1. 283 (1865), of ^lidattaku- 
iSalin (Pra 4 dntariiga), dated sairy.. 380 
(but of what era?). 

f [They are, however, incom- 
plete, in part exceedingly so.] The 
earliest MS. hitherto known of the 
vydkliyd of Ydjnikadeva is dateti 
mifiiat 1639. — 1 have given the 
names of these commentators in the 
Older in which they are cited by one 
another ; no doubt there were other 
cc'mmentators also preceding Yasoga 
[Ya^ogopi]. In the Foit William 


Catalogue, under No. 742, a com- 
mentary by Mahidhara ik mentioned, 
but 1 question provisionally the cor- 
rectness of this stitement. [The 
coriect order is : Karka, Pitpibhiiti, 
Yasogopi, Bhartfiyajna. They are 
BO cited by Ananta, i\ho himself 
seems to have lived in the ^i^^t half 
of the sixteenth centiiiy, provided 
he be really identical with the Sri- 
madanantdkhynchdturmdsyay^ jin, 
whom Ndrdyana, the author of the 
Muhdrtamditanda, mentions as his 
father; see my Catalogue of the 
Berlin MSS., No. 879 Deva on i. 
10. 13 quotes a Ndrdyanabhdshya ; 
might not Ananta's son be its au- 
thor q 

This part was published 1856- 
59 ; Leva’s Paddhati to books i.~v, 
is there given in full, also his com- 
mentary on book i. ; the extracts 
from the scholia to books li.-xi. 
are likewise taken from Leva’s com- 
uientaiy . those to books li -v. there 
exhibit, as to style, some difference 
fiom the original wording, resulting 
from abbreviations ; the extracts 
for books xii.-xxvi. come from the 
siholium of Katka and from an ano* 
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of Paddhatls (outlines), extracts, and similar works attach 
themselves, and also a large number of Pari^ishtas (supple- 
ments), which are all attributed to Katyayana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the Niqama-Pariiish^a, a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajiis ; and to the Pravard- 
Siydya,\ an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
CharaTm-vydlia, an account of the schools beltnging to the 
several Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modern 
compilation.^^ 

The Sutra of Vaijavdpay to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katfya-Siitra, I am 
inclined to class among the Sutras of the White Yajus, as 
I do not meet with this name anywhere else except in the 
Vaii^as of the Satap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Vaijavapayana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kanva recension I find 
only the latter, and lie is here separated by five steps only 
from Yaska). A Grihya-Sutra of this name is also cited. 

The Kdtiya Grihya-Sdtra}^^ in three kdvdas, is attri- 
buted to Paraskara, from whom a school of the White 


nymous epitome (saifikshLptasdra) of 
Deva, the MS. of which dates from 
tarjivat 1609. None of these com- 
mentaries is complete. 

* By Gadddhara, Hariharaniisia, 
Henudikshita, Gaflgildhara, &c. 

•f* Piinted, but unfortunately from 
a very bad coder, in my Catalogue 
of the Berlin MSS., pp. 54-62. [See 
/. St„ X. 88, flf.] 

Edited in /. in. 247-283 
(1854); see also Muller, A. S. L.^ 
p. 368, flf, and Rdjendra Ldla Mitra 
in the preface to his translation of 
the Chhdndogyopanibhad, p. 3. The 
enumerations of the Vedic schools 
in the Vislm'i-Pnni^a, in. 4, and 
especially in the Vdyu-Pin dna, chap, 
lx. (see Aufrectit’s CaUdofjus^ p. 54, 


fif), contain by far richer material. 
If all these schools actually existed 
— but there is certainly a great deal 
of mere error and embellishment m 
these statements — then, in truth, 
lamentably little has been left to us ! 

See Sienzler’s account of its 
contents in Z. D. M. G., vii (i8‘;3). 
and his essay on the arghaddna 
(P^r., i. 8, Breslau, 1855). — 'I'he sec- 
tions on ’marriage ceremonial have 
been published by Haas, /. iS<., v. 
283, ff , whilst the sections on the 
jdtakarman have been edited by 
Speijer (1872), together with critical 
variants (pp. 17-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text which was used by 
Stenzler. 
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Yajus also (according to the Charanavyulia) derived its 
name. Tlie word Paraskara is used as a samjndf or proper 
name — but. according to the gana^ to denote a district — 
in the Siitra of Panini ; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this Grihya-Sutra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddhati by Vasudeva, a commentary by Jayarama, 
and above all a most excellent commentary by Eama- 
krishna under the title of Samskdra-ganapati, which ranks 
above all similar works from its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the various 
subjects. In the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
in general and the Yajurveda in particular, Pamakrishna 
declares that the Kanva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — Under the name of Paraskara there 
exists also a Smriti-Sastra, which is in all probability 
based upon this Grihya-Siitra. Among the remaining 
Smriti-Siistras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are connected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Yajnavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Manu quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to the Black Yajus — and no doubt also to that of 
the Katiy a- Siitra to the Manava-Siitra ; — further, Katya- 
yana (whose work, however, as we saw,^ connects itself 
with the Saniaveda), Kanva, Gautama, Sandilya, Jabali, 
and Para^ara. The last two names appear among the 
schools of the White Yajus specified in the Charanavyiiha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
Vandas of the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the family of 
the Para^aras is particularly often represented.'*' 

The PrdtiSdkhya-Sdtra of the White Yajus, as well as 
its Anukramam, names at its close Katyayana as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Prati^akhya 
of the Rik, in Yaska, and in Panini, viz., Sakatayana, 
^akalya, and Gargya ; next, of Ka^yapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Panini; and, lastly, of Dalbhya, Jatiikarnya, 
^aunaka (the author of the Rik-Prati^akhya ?), Aupa^ivi, 


* [See / 5 ^., i. 156.] PtCnini, iv. cante. [The Pdr(Uarino bhiJeshavah 
3. no (a rule which poaeibly does are mentioned in the Mahdbh^Khya 
not belong to him), attributes to a also, and besides a Kalpa by Pari- 
PtlrfWarya a Bhikshu Sutta, a ^ara; see I, St.f xiii. 340, 445.] 

compendium for ieligu»us meudi- 
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Kanva, and the Madhyamdinas. The distinction in i. r. 
1 8, 19 between veda and IMshya, i.e., works in hhdshd^ 
— which corresponds to the use of tlie latter word in Panini, 
— has already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydyas contains the samjnds and paribhdshds, 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of saniskdra, ie,, of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading 
(svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Ycdska. Here, too, several Slokas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addition. t We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by iTvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodaka}^^ 

The JLnukramani of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in tlie first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several 4 ukldni 
yajdnshi “White Yajus-formulas” contained in the ''Mddh- 
yamdiniye Vdjasaneyake Yajurvcddmndye sarve [?] sakhite 
sahikriye” which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoga, or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig-anukra- 
mani ; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Amonsrthem im, kfit^ taddhita^ 
and upadJidf terms quite agreeing 
with Pdijuni’s teiminology. 

R.ither : * reciting j ’ because 

here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading. 

f In that case the mention the 
Mddliyaiiidinas would go for nothing. 

In connection with my edition 
of this Prdtii^ilkhya, text and trans- 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explanatory notes, in /. St, iv. 65- 
160, 177-33** Goldstucker in his 
Pdnini, pp. 186-207, started a spe- 
cial controversy, in which inter alia 
he attemprs m particular to show 
that the author of this woik is iden- 
tical with the author of.the vdrttikai 
to Pitnini ; see niy detailed rejoinder 
in /. St, V. 91-124. 
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the R.ig-anukramani) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the Rishis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the datapath a- Brahman a. 
The closing part of the fourtli adhydya^ contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adliydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Srihala to this Anukramani 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Yedafigas, 
viz , Sikslia, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 60) t 


We come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The Samhitd of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
Jcdndas'^^^ and thirty ■■ prapdthakas nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into prapd- 
ihakas, another into anuvdkas is given, of which there are 


* Published together with the into twenty books is attested for the 
fifth adhydya, and the beginning of period of the author of the vdrttiJcaSt 
the work, in my edition of the Vdja- and also by the Gopatha-Br^hma^a 
saneyi - SaiphitSl, introduction, pp. i. 8; see /. xiii, 433; whereas 
Iv.-lviii. both the Ath. S. itstlf (19. 22, 23) 

t For particulars I refer to my and the Ath. Par. 48. 4-6 still con- 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS , pp. tain the direct intimation that it 
96-100 [and to my editions, already formerly consisted of sixteen books 
mentioned, of these three tracts], only ; see / St., iv. 432-434. 

This division of the Ath. S. 


II 
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some ninety. The division into imrvans, mentioned in the 
thirteenth book of the Scitapatha-Bnihmana, does not 
pear in the manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the Parii^ishtas to be mentioned herealter (the seventh), the 
rich as belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as Paiypalddd manirdh, it is at least certain that 
there was a Samhita belonging to the Paippalada school, 
and possibly this may be the Samhita now extantd^^’ Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown^^® 
in their details. We only know generally that “ it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
and noxious animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herbs ; together with formulas for all manner of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like'’ f — matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rik-Samhita. But in the Rik the instances are both 
less numerous, and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. 1 1), they are handled in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Rik, par- 
ticularly in the tenth mandala* As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, wdiat corre- 


Accoiding to a tract recently 
published by Roth, Der A tharvaveda 
in Kashmir {1875), tins is nob the 
case ; the extant Sarphitd seems 
rather to belong to the school of 
the Saunakas, whilst the Paippaldda- 
Saiphitjl has come down to us in a 
second recension, still preserved m 
Kashmir. 

160 airangement in books i.- 
vii. IS according to the number of 
Aerses in the different pieces ; these 
have, on an average, four veises in 
book 1., five m li , six in hi., seven 
in IV, eight to eighteen in v., thiee 
in vi., and only one in vii. Books 
viii -xiii. contain longer pieces. As 
to the contents, they are indiscrimi- 
nately mixed up. Books xiv.-xviii., 
on the contrary, have all a uniform 
iubject-matter ; xiv. treats of rnai- 


riage, xv. of the glorification of 
Vritya, xvi., xvii. of ceit.un con- 
jurations, xviii. of burial and tlie 
festival of the Manes. Book xix. is 
a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
part of its text being in a rather 
corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
tains, — with one peculiar exception, 
the so-called kuntdi>a 8 ^l'ta ^ — only 
complete hymns addressed to India, 
which are borrowed directly and 
without change from the Rigveda. 
Neither of these two last books is 
noticed in the Atharva-PnCti^dkhya 
(see note 167), and therefore they did 
not belong to the original text at 
the time of this woik. 

* Of the stars, too, ie., of the 
lunar asterisms. 

t See Roth, Zur Liii, und Gcscfi 
des U’cda, p. 12. 
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Bponds to it ill tlie other Vedas is found, not in the Srauta- 
Siitras, but with few excej)tions in the (^riliya-Siitras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as 1 have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the ])eo})le pro[)er tlian to the families of priests. As 
in the Shad vin^a-lhVilnn ana and in the Saina-Siitras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an im})recatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vratiiias, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Samhita originated for the most part 
in the Brahmanical period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmanical Aryans of the west.* And as a mat- 
ter of fact, a veiy peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in tlie fifteenth kdnda, wh(u*e tlie Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Viat}a,^^^ and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given ni 
the Saniaveda as characteristics of the Yratyas. In the 
same way, too, we find this wmrd Vratya emplo} ed in the 
Atharva-U])anishads in the sense of pure in himself’' to 
denote tlie Supreme Being. The mention of tlie mdgiulha 
in the Vnitya-book, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 112), In a passage communicated by 
Both, op. c. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Angas and Magadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan- 
dharis, Miijavants, Siidras, iVIahavrishas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
manical district was apparently shut in at tlie time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
with the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in the West 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 


* In the Vi&lmn-Purd^a the S.un* 
dhfivas, Saindhaviiyaiias are men- 
tioned as a fachool of the Atharxan. 

This explanation of the con- 
tents of this book and of the word 
vrdtya is based upon its employment 
in the Prasnopanishad 2. 7, and in 


the Cliiillkopanisliad, v. ii (see I. 
St., 1. 445, 446, ix. 15, 16). Ac- 
ctirding to Koth, on the contrary 
(see al»ove p. 112, note), the purpose 
of the book is rather “ the idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
{parivrdjaka, &c.).” 
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East. In time it will certainly be possible, in the Atliarva- 
Samhita also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modern, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of the lunar asterisms in the 
nineteenth I'dnda begins with hrittikd, just as in the Tait- 
tirfya-Samhita, but otlierwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke ima- 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the A sura 
Krishna * Ke^in, from the slaying of whom Krishna (Angi- 
rasa ?, Devaki'putra) receives the epithets of Ke^ihan, Kei^i- 
siidana in the Epic and in the Puranas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Samhita (mostly in its last 
mandala), the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the Rik. There are also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. 

The earliest mention of the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names Atharvanas and ‘‘ Angirasas,’' names 
which belong to the two most ancient Rishi-families, or to 
the common ancestors of the Jndo- Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in order to lend all the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained in them.f They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus.^®^ Whether we have to take the Athar- 


The piece in qiieBtioii pioves, 
on special grounds, to be a later sup- 
plement ; see 7 . St., iv, 433, n. 

* An Asura Kfishna we find even 
in the Rik-Saiphitil, and he plays a 
prominent part in the Buddhist 
legends (in which he seems to be 
identified with the Kfish^a of the 
epic ('/?). 

+ See /. ^^ , i. 295, ff That these 
names indicate any Peisa-Aryan in- 
lliionce IS not to be thought of ; 


and if, according to the Bhavisliya- 
Purfina (Wilson in Reinaud’s Mim. 
surVJnde, p. 394), the Parsis (Magas) 
have four Vedas, the Vada (! Ya6- 
na?), Visvavada (Vispered), Vidut 
(Vendidad), and iigirasa, this is a 
purely Indian view, though indeed 
very remarkable. 

See my essay Zwei vediicht 
Texte uher Omina und Portenta, pjv 

346-348- 
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vanas’' in the thirtieth hook of the Vaj. Samhita as 
Atharvan-songs is not yet certain ; but for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the Satapatha-Brdhinana, as well as the Chhandogyopa- 
nishad and the Tailtinya-Aranyaka (li. and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them in 
these works. The thirteenth book of the Satapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division into parva7is* which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the ddesa, 
i p., the Brahmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ At liar vafigi rasas.” Besides these notices, 
1 find tlie Atharvaveda, or more precisely the “Athar- 
vanikas,” only mentioned in the Nidana-Siitra of the 
Sainaveda (and in Panini). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literature, t with the exception perhaps of Kau^ika; 
still, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan.J Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvaii- writings themselves, viz., in the Pari^ishtas, is 
‘‘Brahma-veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman, while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, and Adhvaryii, 


* C01 responding to the suktas^ 
anuvdkas, and dasats of the Rik, 
Y/ijiis, and Sdnian resppctively. 

t Membets of the fiinily of the 
Atharvans aie now and then men- 
tu)ned ; thus especially Dadliyahch 
Ath., Kabandha Arh., whom the 
Vishnu-Puia^a designates as apnpil 
of Sumantii (the latter we met in the 
Grihya-SdtTas of the Rik, see above, 
p. 57), and others. 

^ It seems that even in later 
times the claim of tlie Atharvan to 
rank as Veda was disputed. Yaj- 
iiavalkya (i loi) mentions the two 
separately, veddiharva; though in 
another passage (1. 44) the Athar- 
vdfigirasas ” occui al<»ng with Rich, 
Sdrnan, and Yajus. In Mann’s 
Code wii only once find the trutir 


athtrvdiiqiraslh, as magic foirnulas; 
III the Rtlrndyana likewise only once 
11. 26. 20 (Coir.) the mantrdi 

chdtharvai^ds (the latter passage I 
ovei looked in /. St, 1. 297). [In 
Patamjali’s Malnlbhtl'iliya, however, 
the Athaivan is cited at the head 
of the Vedas (as in the Rig-G|*ihyas, 
see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
as tbeir only representative ; see 
J, St., xiii. 431-32 ] 

104 This explanation of the name, 
though the traditional one, is yet 
veiy likely erroneous; by Btubma- 
veda (a name winch is fiist mei - 
tioned in the Stlnkb Gribya. 1. 16) 
we have ratlier t<» inulerstand ‘the 
Yeda. of btakmdni,* o( piayers, ?.c., 
here in the iiairouer sense of ‘in* 
cautations.’ (tSt. Peteisburg Pict.) 
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— a claim which has prohahly no other foundation tlian 
tlie circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda for the Brahman, who 
was hound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the Kausliitaki-Bralimana (see I. St., ii. 305). Now 
tlie weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
they put forward in the Athar van- writings, which indeed 
display a veiy great animosity to the other Vedas. To- 
wards one anotlier, too, they show a hostile enough spirit ; 
for instance, one of the Pari^ishtas considers a Bhargava, 
Paippalada, and Saiiiiaka alone worthy to act as priest to 
the king,^ while a Mauda or Jalada as ;piiToliita would 
only bring misfortune 

The Atliarva-Samhita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sayana. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuation f A piece of the Samhita 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht {I.St,i. 121-140); besides tliis, 
only some fragments have been published.^^*'' 

The l>ralirnana-stage is but very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz , by the Go^iatha- IJrdlimana, which, 
in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E I. H , 
2142), comprises a pvrra- and an ?//^^7ra-portion, each con- 
taining prapdfhakas ; the MS, however, breaks ofl 
with the beginning of a sixth (le, the eleventh) prapd^ 


* Ysijiiavalkva (i. 312) al&o rn- 
quiies that siicli an one be well 
veised atharvdnyirase. 

t Dots are here used instead of 
lines, and the svanta stands mostly 
beside, not above, the akshara. 

165 whole text has been 

edited long since (1855-56) by Roth 
and W^hitney The fir^t two books 
li.ive been translated by me in /. 
St., iv. 393-430, and xiii 129-216, 
and the nupti.d formnlas contained 
in the fouiteenth book, together 
w'lth a great variety of love chaims 
and sunil.ir fornnihis fiom the re- 
maining books, ibid , V. 204-266. 
Fx»r the ciiticihin of the text see 
Roth’s tracts, Ueheo' den Atharvaveda 
(1856), and Der Athai'vaixda in 


Ka hmir (1875'. Gopatha- 

Bulhmana (1 29), and tti Patamjali’s 
Mnhdbhashya (see I. St , xiii 433 ; 
although, according to Burnell, lii- 
trod. to Vahsa-Brahmana, p. xxii , 
the South Indian MSS. omit the 
quotation from the Atharvaveda), 
tlie beginning of the Sarphitd is given 
otherwise tlian in onr text, as it 
commences with 1. 6, instead of 1. l. 
It 18 similarly given by Bhandarkar, 
Indian Antiquary, iii. 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Hang’s possession actually 
begin the text in this mannei ; see 
Hang’s Brahman und die Brahma- 
vfn, p. 45 — Bninell (Introd. t<i 
Vahsa-Br., p. xxi.) doubts whether 
the Ath. S. was commented by 
Sayana. 
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(haJca. In one of tlie Pari^islitas the work is stated tc 
liave originally contained 100 2^^'ctpdthaJcas. The contents 
are (nitircly unknown to me. According to Colehrooke’s 
remarks on tlie subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Piajapati who is appointed by llrahman as a Demiurge ; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Pari.^ishtas and some of the Upanishads. The division of 
tlie year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty 'inuh'drias, whicli 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brahmanas of the Yajus, 

Departing from the order hitherto follow<^d I will add 
here what I have to say about the Sutras of the Atharva- 
veda, as these are the only other writings which have 
reference to the Samhita, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvan -literature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of tlie other Vedas, have no reference to it wluitever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the Baunaldyd 
cliatur - odliydyilcd}^^'' a kind of Pratisakhya for tlie 
Alharva-Samhitd, in four adhydyas, which might jxissibly 
go back to the author of the Rik-Prati^akhya, who is 
also mentioned in the Pratisakhya of the White Yapis. 
The Saunakas are named in the Charanavyiiha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanisliads. The wxirk bears 
liere and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with tlie remaining I^ratiSakhyas. 8aka- 


iM. iVl idler liut gave us Fome 
inform, 'it Kin as to tlie Gop.ith.a- 
BiiUim.m.i 11) his Ihntory of A K L , 
}>. 445-455 , and now the \Noik it-^elt 
lias been ]>ul)lished by Udjeiidra Litla 
Mitra and H.uacli.indra Vid}d.blid- 
shana in the Bibl. Indira (1870- 
72). Accoidiiig to this it Consists 
of eleven {t.e , 5 + 6) prapdtfiaJuis 
only. W^e do not discover in it any 
special relation to the Ath. S., apart 
fi oin several 1 eferences thei eto under 
diffeient names. The contents are 
a medley, to a 1 irge extent derived 
fiom othei souices. The fiist half 
is epsentially of ppeculative, cos- 
mogonic import, and is particularly 
rich in legends, a good number 


of which ajipear in the same form as 
in the ^atapathd-Brdhmana, xi. xii., 
and are therefoie pi obably simply 
copied from it. The second half 
contains a biief exposition of a 
variety of points connected with the 
Srauta ritual, specially adapted, as 
it seems, fiom the Aitar. Br, Very 
lemarkable is the assumption in i. 
28 of a doshapaUf lord of evil (! ?), 
wlio at the beginning of the l)vd- 
para (-yuga) is supposed to have 
acted as ^pishindm ekaddahA This 
reminds ns of, and doubtless rests 
upon, the Mai a of the Buddhists. 

160b foiin of n.ime in the 
MS. is : chatarddhydyilcCL. 
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t, ay ana and oilier graniinatical teachers are mentioned. 
In the Berlin MS. — the only one as yet known — each rule 
IS followed by its commentary. 

An Anakramani to the Atharva-Samhita is also ex- 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

The KauSika-S'Mra is the sole existing ritual Siitra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atliarvana-Grihya through quotations.^®® It consists of 
fourteen adhydyas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines are repeatedly ascribed to Kau^ika. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, and failing these the sampraddya, i.e., tradi- 
tion, and in the body ot the work the Bnilimana is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti br) ; whether by this the Go- 
patha-Brahmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise than that of the other 
Siitras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Siitra. The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune) ; the 
fourth gives bhaishajyasy healing remedies ; the sixth, &c , 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Samaveda).^®^ 


Of tins Pidti^dkliya also Whit- 
ney has given us an excellent edition 
in Journal Am, Or. Soc., vii. (1862), 
X. 156, fF. (1872, additions). See also 
my remarks in I St., iv. 79-82. 
According to Whitney, this work 
takes no notice of the two last books 
of the existing Ath. text, which it 
otherwise follows closely; since 
tlierefore the Atharva-Sarphit^ in 
Patarpjali’s time already comprised 
twenty books, we might from this 
directly infer the priority of the 
Saun. chat.; unless Pataipjali’s state- 
ment refer not to our text at all, 
V)ut lather to that of the Paippa- 
Idda school ; see Roth, Der Atharva- 
veda in Kashmir, p. 15 — Buhler has 
discovered another quite different 
Ath. PrtltiStikhya ; see Monatsher. 
of the Berl. Acad. 1871, p. 77. 


188 3y which is doubtless meant 
just this Kau 4 ika-Stitra. A ^rauta- 
Sutra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
has recently come to light, under 
the name of Vaitdna - Shtra ; see 
Hang, I. St., ix. 176; Buhler, 
Cal. of MSS. from Gujardt, i. 190, 
and Monat'sherichte of the Berl. 
Acad. 1871, p. 76; and some fuller 
accounts in Roth’s Athai'vaveda in 
Kashmir, p. 22. 

These two sections are pub- 
lished, with translation and notes, 
in my essay, Ztvei vedische Texts 
uher Onima und Portenta (1859); 
the section relating to marriage 
ceremonies is communicated in a 
paper by Haas, Uebtr die Heirathsgc- 
braache der alien Inder in I. St., v. 

378. ff. 
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To tins Siitra belong further five so-called Kalpas: the 
Naksliatra-Kalpa, an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty kandikds ; the ^dnti-ICalpa, 
in twenty-five kandikds, which treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansions,^"® and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them ; the Vitdna-Kalpa, the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the Ahliichdra-Kalpa, The Vishnu-Purana and the 
Charanavyuha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angirasa-KaLpa. Further, seventy-four 
smaller Pari^ishtas also belong to it, mostly composed in 
4 lokas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Puranas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds; astro- 
logy,^^^ magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are inost largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature in the 
astrological Samhitas. Among these Pari^ishtas, there is 
also a Charana-vyuha,y 7 \\\e\i states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000; but the number of the Kauiikoktdni 
pariiishtdni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief: first, Brihaspati Atharvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bhargava, Afigiras, Afigi- 
rasa, Kavya (or Kavi) Ulanas; then Saunaka, Narada, 
Gautama, Kamkayana, Karmaglia, Pippalada, Mahaki, 
Garga, Gargya, Vriddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
tuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to tlie most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the Upanishads, Whilst the 
IJpanishads Kar so called, of the remaining Vedas 

all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


An account of the contents of 
l)oth texts IS given in iny second 
ess.iy on the Naksliatras, pp. 390- 
393 (1862) ; Hang in 7 . St., ix. 174, 
mentions an Aranyaka-Jyotisha, dit- 
feientfrom the Nakshatia-Kalpa. 

Haug, 1 . €., speaks of 72; 
amongst them is found a Nighantn, 
which IS wanting in the Berlin MS. 
ComjMre the Nigaiiid- I’arisishta of 
the White Yajus — TexU of this 


kind are quoted even in the Mahii- 
bhd«hya; see I St., xiii. 463. 

One of the Parii^islit.is 1 elating 
to this subject has been corntiuim- 
cated by me in I. St., x. 317, ff ; it is 
the fifty-first of the senes. The state- 
nients found therein concern. ng the 
planets presuppose the existence of 
llreek influence; cf. ihki., p. 3191 
viii. 413. 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain limit which they 
never transgress, tliat is to sav, they keep within the range 
of inquiry into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian piiiposes. Tlie Atliarvan Upani- 
shads, oil the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Puranas, and in their final ]>hases they distinctly enter the 
lists ill behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty-two are enumerated. 
P)Ut as among these there are several which are of 
quite modern date, I do not see wliy we should separate 
these fifty-two IJpanishads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call tliemselves U])anisliads, or Atharvopani- 
sliads ; more especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
nianus(Ti])ts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately, indeed, with regard to the 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indisch^ ShiAien, I stated the iium- 
\)er at ninety-five, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in Masulipatam among the Telingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Boer writes to me, 
yielded the result that among the-e Brahmans there are 


* This nuinUei is \M’ong ; it ought 
fo be ninety-three. 1 theue counted 
tlie Anandavalli and BliriguvalU 
t\viC‘% fiist among the twenty- three 
Atharvopanishnds omitted by An- 
quetil, and then among tlie nine 
Upanish.ids borrowed from (he otliei 
Vedas which are found in his woik. 
The number would further have to 
be rednceii to ninety-two, since I 
cite Culebiooke’s Amritavindu and 
Anquetil’s Amritandda as distinct 
Upanishads, whereas in point of fact 
they are identical ; but then, on the 
other hand, two Upanishads identi- 
fied by me ought to he kept distinct, 
VIZ , Colehrooke's Prcinagnihotra and 
Aiiquetd’s Tianou, thelattci (Pi.ini- 


vopanihbad) being diffeient from 
the former, ii — 'I'he number now 
lieie finally aimed at -ninety- 
six — 18 ol)t.ii*ied (i) by the a(l<ii- 
tion of SIX new Upanishads, viz., 
the Bhdllavi-Upariibhad, the Saip- 
vartop., the secc/nd Mabopanisliad, 
and thiee of the Upanishads con- 
tained in the Atiiarva^iras (Gana. 
pati, Stirya, I)e\l) ; (2) by the 

omiS'^ion of two, the Undi opanishad 
and theAtliarvauiya-Riidropanishad, 
which are possibly identical with 
others of those cited ; and (3) by 
counting the Malidudidy-mopamsbad 
as only one, whereas Colehrooke 
counts it as two. 
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123 Upniiisli«ads actually extant; and if we include tliose 
which they do not possess, hut which are contained in iny 
list just referred to, the total is raised to 147* A list of 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mahavak- 
yamuktavali and in the IVIuktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty-two t hi 
all which arc wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned — A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Uiianishads is extant in Anquetil du Per- 
ron’s Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the IJpanishads so 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (i- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas only.J 
1 have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — but only a seeming — exc(‘ption to this 
is the S^aiarudriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purjioses, it had originally quite a 
different significance, which liad nothing to do with tlie 
misapplication of it aftei wards made ; originally, indeed, it 
was not an U})anishad at all.§ A real exception, however, 
is the Hvcidhataropamsliad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajiis ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter that it lias 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. Nor can th^Mailrdijana- 
U pamshad (14) reasonably claim to be ranked with the Black 


* Afcoidiiig to the pieMuus note, 
only 145. 

t According to last note but one, 
only tiffy. [In tlie list published ny 
W Elliot of the U)>ain.*'h.id& m the 
]\luktikoj)aTi , see journal As. Soc 
P* 607? ff » mS n.mies 
are directly cited (ai d of these 98 
aie anahsed singly in T.i}k)r’s Cat /- 
lof/ue (i860) of the Oriental MSS <f 
Fort St. George^ 11. 457-474). But 
to these oi her names li.ive to be 
added which are there omitted ; see 
J St.^ 111. 324-326. The alphabe- 
tical list published by M. Muller lu 
Z. D. M. O y XIX. 137-isS (1865), 
bi ings tlie number uj) to 149 (170, 
burncll, Indian Antiquarijy 11. 267) 


Since then many new names hare 
been bioughi to our knowledge by 
the Catalogues ot MSS published by 
Burnell, Buhler, Kielhorn, Rdjendia 
IjiUu Mitra, Haug {Brahman and die 
BrahmaneHy pp. 29-31), &c ; so that 
at piesent I count 235 Upanisliads, 
many of which, ho\\e\er, aie pio- 
bably identical wuth others, as in 
many cases the names alone are at 
piesent known to us.] 

:J: Namely, Aitareya, Kaushitaki, 
yiishkala, Chhlindogya, Satai udnya, 
Sikshdvalli or Taitt. Sarphitojiani- 
fehad, Chlidgaleya (?), 'J'adeva, Siva- 
sarpkalpa, Put ushasdkta, tsil, Vri- 
had-Aian5akn. 

§ See on this 7 . St , li 14-47. 
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Yajus; it belongs rather, like the Svetai^vataropanisliad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to me,^^^ pursue any sectarian aim (see pp. 96-99). 

Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi- 
tion to the Atharvopanishads is formed on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the other 
three Vedas, 'as well as in a somewhat modified form in an 
Atharvan-recension, and on the other liand by those Upa- 
iiishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have formerly existed in the 
otlier Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance,, the Kdthaha-Upanishad (15, 16); of the former, 
on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz., 
Kcna (from the Saniaveda), BhriguvalU, Anandavalli, and 
Jjrihanndrdyana (Taitt. Ar., viii.— ix.). 

The Atharvopanishads, which are also distinguished ex- 
ternally by the fact that they are mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
shads with about equal closeness. Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate the nature of Atman, or the 
Supreme Spirit ; those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption {yoga) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the many forms under which Siva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
proper order, I have to make some observations on the 
Athar van-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate oiiginally did so. 

Tlie Atharvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs but very little from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan collection seems to be the fact that Uma Hai- 
mavati is here (and for the first time) mentioned, as she 


In the remaining parts also there is nothing of the kimi to be 
found. 
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was probably understood in the sense of the Siva sects. 
With the Atharvan-text both of the AnandavalH and of 
the Bhriguvalli * I am unacquainted. Of the Brihannara- 
yanop. f also, whicli corresponds to the Narayaniyop. of 
the Taitt. Aranyaka, only a few data are known to me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones.J — The two 
Kathavallis, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text only.§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmana [iii. 1 1. 8]. Nachiketas, the son of Aruni || asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which Nachiketas withstands, 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive : the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, whicli do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 

♦ Two lists of the Atharvopani- || Two other names, which are 
shads ill Chambers’s Collection (see given to the father of Nachiketas, 
my Catalogue, p. 95) cite after these viz., Audddlaki and Vdjadravasa, 
two (39, 40), also a ?«a(//tyaraZ/i conflict with the usual accounts, 
and an uttaravalli (41, 42) • Vdjasravasa appears also in the pas- 

t By Colebrooke it is reckoned as sage above referred to of the Tait- 
two Upanishads. tiiiya-Brdhmana ; whether Auddd- 

X Thus we have visasai'ja instead laki does so likewise 1 am unable to 
oivya-cka-sarja ; Kanydkamdrlmm- say. [Audddlaki is wanting in the 
stead of AaZydyanyai instead of T. Br., as also the whole passage 
oyandya^ &c. itselt.] Benfey (in the Gbtlinger 

§ See y. St., ii. 195, ff, wdiere the Gekhrte Anzeigcn. January 1852, p. 
various translations and editions are 129) suggests that we should refer 
cited. Since then this Upanishad Audddlaki Aruni to Nachiketas ; but 
has appeared in a new edition, with the incompatibility of th*j two names 
Saipkara’s commentary, in the Bihl. is not thereby removed. ArnpiisUd- 
Indica^ vol. viii., edited by Dr, Roer ddlaka, and Audddlaki is Arnpeya. 
[and tianslated in vol xv.]. 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgical 
purpose. Its polemics against those holding different 
opinions are very sharp and bitter. They are directed 
against tarka, doubt/' by which the Samkhyas and Baud- 
dhas are liere probably intended. The sacredness of the 
word om as tlie expression for the eternal position of things 
IS very specially empliasised, a thing which has not occurred 
before in tlie same way. Tlie gradation of the primeval 
principles (in hi. 10, 1 1 ) exactly corresponds to the system 
of the deistical Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Vedantic character. 

Of the Atharvopanisliads proper the Mundaka- and 
Pm^b^f^i-Upanishads (21, 22) connect tliemselves most 
closely with the ITpanishads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine indeed, in the Vedanta-Siitna 
of Badarayana reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these otliers. The Muiylaka-U^jaimshad, mostly iix 
veT-se, and so called because it “shears” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the Kathakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Ih’ahman himself. Tor Afigiras, 
who communicates it to ^aunaka, has obtained it "from 
Bharadvaja Satyavaha, and the latter again from Angir,* 
the pupil of Atharvan, to whom it was revealed by Brali- 


Tije ]i>t of the Athaivopani- 
filiads begins, as a rub, with the 
Mundakopauishad ; and, according 
to the statements in Ndrdyanabliat- 
ti’s scholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upaiiishads now being edited (since 
1872) in the Bihl. Indica by Uiima- 
niaya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upaiishads nuiMt still have 
been in existence in the time of 
Naiilyanablhitta, since he denotes 
the individual U pan 1 shads a.^*, e.y., 
the seventh, the eighth, &c., reckon- 
ing from the Mimd ika. This carder 
is occasionally asciibed by him to 
the ^aunaka-school. Compare as to 
this the remaiks of Colebrooke, Mmc, 
Ess., 1. 93, according to winch the 
first fifteen Upanishads only would 
belong to the Saim.ikiyas, and the 


following Up. to other ^iikhjfs. But 
Ndidyana, with whom, as regards 
the Older of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
main (from this point their state- 
ments diffei ), also quotes the ^auna~ 
kagranthavistara for the Biahina- 
vindii No 18, and the mlhd 
Saimakavartitd foi the Atmopain- 
shad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the two Up- 
anishads. The GopalatilpanI, how^- 
ever, 'is marked by him as the foity- 
sixth ^ Atharva-Paippale,' and the 
Vasudevopanishad as the forty-ninth 
‘ ksh udragra n thajan e ; ’ see lid j en - 
dia Lala \Iitra, Aotices of Sanskrit 
MSS , 1. 18 (1870). 

* Ahgir IS a name w’hich occurs 
nowhere else. 
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man himself. Shortly afterwards, Vedic literature is op- 
posed, as the inferior science, to speculation. The former 
is stated to consist of tlie four Vedas, and of the six 
Vedangas, which are singly enumerated. Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the itihdsa-purdna-nydya- 
mimdnsd-dliarmasd^trdni ; but tliis is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
(here occurring for the first time) of the different Vedangas 
IS of itself sulficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of the Vedas had been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, but to the following period. 
We may further conclude from the mention of the Treta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga-system also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
here find the words Icdli (the dark one) and Izardli (the 
terrible one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in the time of the dramatic poet Bhavabhiiti 
(eighth century A.D.) they are names of Uurga — the wife of 
&va, developed out of Agiii (and Eudra) — who under these 
names was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning to tlie latter, the Mundakop. 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhiiti, — a conclusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance tliat it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Veddiita-Siitra, and that it has been com- 
mented by Sarnkara. — The Pr a dnopanishad, in prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atharva-Brdhmana, viz , that of 
the Pippaldda-school* It contains tlie instruction by 
Pippaldda of six different teachers, amongst wliom tlie 
following names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad: Kau^alya Asvaldyana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhargava, and Kabandhiii Kdtydyana. In the course of 


* In the colophons, at least, it is 
once so described ; by Sarnkara, too, 
at the beginning of his coinmeiitaiy, 
it 18 called hrahniana^ although this 
proves but little, since with him all 
tlie Upanishads he comments pass 
hvuti and brdhmana . — The iiaiiie 


Pippalada is piobably to be traced 
to the conception found in the first 
veise of the Mnndika iii. I (taken 
fiorn Rik mand. 1. 164. 26) {?). The 
same verse lecnrs in the S\etiiv4a- 
taropanishad iv. 6 and lu Nir xiv. 

30. 
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the work Hiranyanabha, a prince of the Ko^alas, is also 
mentioned, — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by ^arnkara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the half iiidtrd (mora), to which the word om, here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morse 
(a, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 

who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Pra.^na have been several 
times edited and translated, see I. St., i. 280, if., 439, ff., 
again recently by Dr. Roer in vol. viii. of the Bibliotheca 
Indica together with ^amkara's commeiitary.^'^® — The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Garhha- 
Upanishad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other Upanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tri- 
shfubh strophe prefixed to it, tlie M^ords of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Caius. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Narayana as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book — -a supplementary one — of Yaska’s Nir- 
ukti. Whether Sarnkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uncertain. It is translated in Ind. Stud., ii. 65- 
— In the Bmhmopanishad also (24), Pippalada ap- 
pears, here with the title hhagavdn Ahgirds ; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

Roer’s transUitiDn is published 1872 ; in his introduction described 
in vol. XV. of the /ndtca (1853). as paUchakhandd ^ahtamdn (read 

Edited with Ndrfiyana’s com- ®inf/) Mandat PaippaldddhhidJtd 
inentary in the Bib/iothera Imtica, tatkd. 
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doctrine here taught which ho imparts to Saunaka (mahd- 
sdla)j exactly as is the case in the Mundakopamsliad. 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanishad^^^ and the Mundaka and Pra^na; it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 
It consists of two sections : the first, which is in prose, 
treats, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman ; and 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Vishnu, 
Kiidra, and Akshara to be the four •pddas (feet) of the 
nirvdnam hrahma; the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside his yajnopavita, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the sutra, or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
Sveta^vataropanishad, Mundakopanishad, and similar Upa- 
nishads, and again describe the majesty of the One. — The 
Mdnddhjopanishad (25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four Upanishads, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half mdtrds of the 
word om, is to be looked upon as the real Mandiikyopani- 
shad, all the rest is the work of Gaudapada ,* whose pupil 
Govmda was the teacher of Samkara; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century A i). Similarly, tliere are 
two works by Samkara himself specified among the Upa- 
nisliads, viz., the AptavajrasdcJd (29), in prose, and the 
TripuH ( 2 ) 0 ), likewise in prose; both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of wliat 
makes a Brdhinana a Brdlimana ; it is not jdf/i (birth), 
rarna (colour), pdnditya (beaming) ; but the Bmhmavid 
(he who knows Brahman) is alone a Brdlimana f Then 
it passes to the different definitions of molcbha (liberation). 


Edited with Ndidyana’s comm, 
in Bihl Ind. 1873 ; in the introduc- 
tion described as chatushhhandd 
da^ami ; the two sections of the 
text seem to have been tiausposed 
in some of the MSS. 

* As such, it has been commented 
on by Samkara under the tiiX^dgama- 
idstra. For particulars see /. iSt , 11. 
100-109. [koer has published the 


entire M.tndukyopanishad tofjether 
with Sar|ik.ira’s comm in lUhl. Ind 
vol. vin., also a translation of sect. 
I in vol. XV.] 

+ This poi lion has been used by 
a Buddhist (Asvaghosha), almost 
liteially, against the system of caste 
in geneial, 111 the tract of the same 
title which is given by Gildemeister, 
Bill. S.f Praef. p. vi. not. ; cce also 
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stating the only correct one to he the perception of the 
oneness otjiva (the individual soul) dmd jparamehara (the 
All-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pounds the two higlily important words tat (the Absolute) 
and tvam (the Objective). The Tripuri treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth pmharana 
in a series of seven little Vedanta writings attributed to 
^amkara.^^® The Sarvopanishatsdropanishad (3 1), in prose, 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.^^^ The same is the case with the Nirdlam- 
hopanishad (32),^®^ which, however, exhibits essentially 
tlie Yoga standpoint. The Atmopanisliad (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Afigiras into the three factors 
(puriLslias), the body, the soul, and the All- Soul.* The 
Frdndgnihotropanishad (34), in prose, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
IS unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this Upanishad the same reward as he receives 
who expires in Varanasi, viz , deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.^®^ The ArHliiTcopanishad (?3S) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, and Vasislitha, the last of whom, 
appealing to tlie opinion of ‘‘K'hak” (? another MS in 
Anquetil has Kapl” = Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.^®^ 


Burnouf, Tntrod. d V Hist du Baddh. 
Ind , p. 215. [Text and translation 
see now in my essay Die Vajras'dcJd 
des Ahaghosha (i860) By Haup:, 
Brahman und die Brahmanen, p. 29, 
the Upanishad is described as sdma- 
Tcdohtd ] 

See my Catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS , p 180 By Rdjendra LdU 
Mitra, however {Notices of Sanslcrit 
MSS , i. 10, 1 1), a different text is 
cited as the irimachhamhardclidrya- 
virach i td tripurijupan isluid. 

See /. St fi. 301 ; edited with 
Niirfivana’scomm. \iiBihl. Ind. 1874; 
described in the introd. as Taittiri- 
yake | sarvopamshnddm sdrah sapta- 
tritidr chaturdak ^), 


See Edjendra Lida Mitra, ii. 95. 
Taylor, Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 
of the College Fort St, George, ii. 
462. 

* Translated in 7 , ii. 56, 57. 

[Text and Nilrayana's comm, in Bill. 
Ind 1873; described in the introd as 
khandatraydnvitd | ashtdviidi qran- 
thasnmghe k'iJlid Saunakavartitd.l 

Text and Nilntyana’s comm, in 
Bthl. Ind. 1873 ; described in the 
introd, as ekddasl Saunakiye ; see 
'J'aylor, ii, 472. Riljendra L. M. i. 
49. Burnell, Catalogue, p. 63. 

^*2 See 7 . St.y ix. 48-52. The 
name of the Upanishad is not yet 
ceitain. 
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The second class of the Atharvopanishads, as above 
stated, is made up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absorption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it. These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Yajnavalkya is repeatedly named in the Upani- 
shads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth;* and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upon 
him as one of the chief promoters of tlie system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associated with the Yoga-doctrine. 
Thus, in the Tdralcopamshad (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelling efficacy of the word 
and similarly in the ^dkalyopanishad (37)* Sakalya 
as to true emancipation.^^ The one, however, in which he 
stands out most prominently is the Jdhdlopanisliad (38), 
in piosc, which, moreover, bears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aranyaka of tliis Veda (see L St., ii. 72-77). Still, it 
must have been comiiosed before the Badarayana-Siitra, 
as several passages of itf seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source?). Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahafisas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upanishad just 
mentioned, the KalhaSruti (39; Colebrooke gives the 
name incorrectly as Kanthairut'!), in prose, and the 
Arunilcopanishad (40), likewise in prose ; } both are to be 


1^3 Seo /. St., \JU 46-48 
* This name seems to result as 
the most probable one from com- 
parison of the variants in Anquetil. 

See I. St., ii. 170. 
f They presuppose the name Vti- 
rd^asi for Benares. [The text of 
the Jdbdlopanishad with Ndrilyana’s 
comm, appeared in BibL Ind. 1874; 
it is described in the intiod. as 
ydjushi and eJcackatvdrirUatlami (the 
Utter, however, is said of the 
Kaivalyopanishad also !) ; see also 
Burnell, p. 61, Taylor ii. 474, lU- 


jendra L. M. i. 92 (Commentary by 
Saipkardnanda). There are, besides, 
quite a number of other TJpanishads 
bearing the name of Jdbdla, viz., 
Bjrihajjdbdla, Mahdjdbilla, Laghu- 
jL'-.il.i, Bliasma®, Rudra®, Rudr£t- 
k'.lui® ] 

X Translated in I. St , ii. 176- 
181. [Text and Ndrdyana’s comm, 
in Eibl. Ind, 1872; described in 
the introd. as paflchavinn. There 
IS also a commentary upon it by 
Saqikardnand.i ; st^e lUjendra L. M. 
1. 92 — The Kathak'uti, also, la 
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regarded as supplements to the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, as the Jabalopanisljad is to that of the White 
Yajus. The Bhdllavi-lTpanishad (41) also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so does the 
SamvartaSruti (42) ; similarly the Samnydsopanishad (43) 
and the Faramahansopanishad (44), both in prose.* The 
Hansopanishad (45) I have not yet met with; but from 
its name it probably also belongs to this place.^®^ The 
A&ramopaniiliad (46), in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders — the Brahmacharins, Gnhasthas, 
V(inay)rasthas, and Parivrajakas. It is even quoted by 
^amkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. The ^rimaddattopanisliad (47) consists 
of twelve ilohas put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasyd Tiam panchamd&ramam, “I am his, i.e.^ 
hraliman's, fifth A^rama!' Apart from tlie two Upanishads 
already mentioned, the Mandiikya and the Taraka, the 
investigation of tlie sacred woid om is principally con- 
(jucted in the Atharvasikhd (48), in prose (explained by 
Samkara), in winch instruction is given on this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippalada, Sanatkumara, and Ahgiras ; t 
further, in the Bmlmavidyd (49), in thirteen Slokas, now 
and then quoted by Samkara and lastly, in the SaunaJea 


edited in Bibl. Ind. (1873), with 
Nilidyana’s coinment.iry ; although 
under the name Kan^ha®, it is clear 
from Ndntvana’s woids in his intro- 
duction, Yajurrede tu Charakd dvd- 
daiai ^shd Icanpu'di aynh ( !) | snmniid- 
sopanishattulyd chatiihkJiandd k rlta {^ ) 
svutih II that this mode of spelling 
here, as well as 111 Burnell’s Cata- 
loguCj p. 60, IS a meie mistake, and 
that Ndniyana himself connected 
the Upanisliad with the Kntbas ; see 
also Buhler, Catalogue of MSS. froui 
Ouj., 1. 58] 

* The Paramahavsopanisliad is 
translated in 1 . St., 11., 173-176. 
[Text with Ndr.’s comm, lu Bibl. 
Ind., 1874; described in the introd. as 
tuJchandd Hharvahkhare rhatidrin- 
mttaml. — The Samin/dsopanishad, 
too, is printed xhid.f 1872 , we there 
find a direct reference made to four 


anuvdkas of the Ath. S. (xviii ) j 
their text is therefore given by the 
editor in the scholium, and that in 
a double form acc. to two MSS. (pp. 
1 31-175) ; see also Riijendra L. M. 
i 54, Taylor, 11 469.] 

Text and Nir ’s comm, in Bibl. 
Ind , 1874 ; described in the intiod. 
as ashlatriniattami | dtliarvanc. By 
Riijendraldl., i. 90, a comm, by 
Saipkardnanda is specified ; see be- 
sides Burnell, p. 65. 

t See /. St., ii. 55. — Here, there- 
fore, we have Pippaldda and Align as 
appearing side by side (see above, 
p. 160) [Text and Ndr.’s comm, 
in BM. hid., 1873; described in 
the introd. as saptami munddt.] 

* Tianslated in 7 . St., ii. 58. 
[Text and Nur.*s comm, in Bibk 
Ind., 1873 ] 
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(50) and the Pranava (51). These two are found in 
Anquetil onlyA®® The various stages of gradual absorp- 
tion into Atman form the contents A the following 
XJpanishads (52-59): Harisandda (in prose), Kslmrikd 
(24 Mokas)j Nddavindu (20 MoJcas), Bralimamndu (22 
^loJcas ; also called Amritamnd'vP), Amritavindu (38 Alohas; 
also called Amritanddci)^ Dliydnavindu (23 &lolcas)y Toga- 
fikhd (10 §lokas), and Togatattva (15 §lokas)\ while the 
majesty of Atman himself is depicted in the Chdlikd 
(60, in 21 4 lokas) and Tcjoviiidu (61, in 14 Slokas) : * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style are 
(juite identical in all the XJpanishads just enumerated. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in several of them ; 
many again are borrowed from the Sveta^vataropanishad 
or Maitrayanopanishad. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing {grantlia) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these XJpanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Sarnkliya-doctrine. 

The sectarian XJpanishads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or ^iva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modern 
(late the personal element of the respective deities comes 


S»*e 7 . St, ix. 52-53 and 49- 
52 ; the Pranavopanishad is men- 
tioned by Taylor, ii. 328 

For the Ilansmidda see 7 . St , 
i. 385-387 ; the Ksliurilcd is trans- 
lated, ?6., 11. 171-173, likewise ///fZ- 
tavwdu, 11. 59-62 ; I'ejovindn, li 
62-64, Dhydnavhidu, 11. I-5 ; Fo- 
ga^ikhd [so we ougiit to read] and 
Yorjatattva, ii. 47-50, [Amfitandda, 
ix. 23-28, ChiUikd, IX. 10-21. All 
these Upanishads are now published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica with Naia- 


yan.i’s comm. (1872-73). excep- 
ting the Ifansanddopavis/md, whicii, 
however, seems to be identical with 
the IlansDpamshad printed ibid. 
In the Introductions to the comm. 
Chuhkd is described as pancliami ; 
Dralimavuidu as qtshtdd.agi Sauna- 
knyranthavistare ; Dhydnavindu as 
vinid {viMil ) ; Y'ejovindu as ekavin- 
i^am ; Y oya^ikh das yran thana n dolt e ( ’ ) 
drat) insatit ami (proViably meant for 
dvdi liiP ’) , Yoyatattva as t)'ayovini>d 
("ii)]. 
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more and more into the foreground. A special charac- 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity. 

First, as regards the Upanishads of the Vishnu-SQcts , — 
the oldest form under which Vishnu is worshipped is 
Ndrdyana. We find this name for the first time in the 
second part of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu ; it rather 
stands, as at the commencement of Manu and the Vishnu- 
Purana, in the sense of Brahman (mascuh). This is also 
the case in the Narayanlyopanishad of the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka, and in its Atliar van-recension as Brihannara- 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
Hari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vasudeva and Vishnu. It is in the Mahd-Ui)ani^lmd 
(62), — a prose tract, which* in its first part contains 
the emanation of the universe from Narayana, and in lis 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the Nara- 
yaniyopanishad, — that Ndrdyana first distinctly appears as 
the representative of Vishnu, since Siilapdni (f§iva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
all. Ill the Ndrdyanopanishad (64, in prose),^®^ on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
Narayana section t of the twelfth book of the Mahd-Bhd- 
rata (a book which in other respects also is of special sig- 
nificance in relation to the Sdmkhya- and Yoga-doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is : om namo Ndrdyandya, 
There .exists of this Upanishad another, probably a later, 
recension which forms part of the Atharva^iras to be men- 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devakiputra Madhusiidana 
is mentioned as particularly hralimanya, pious, as is also 
the case in the Atmaprdbodha-Upanishad (65), which like- 


^ Translated in /. St.^ ii. 5-8 [see 
also Taylor, ii. 468, Rdjendra L. M. 
1. 25] ; besides it there must have 
existed another Mahd-Upan. (63), 
which is cited by the adherents of the 
Mddhava sect as a wat rant for their 
belief in a personal soul of the uni- 
veise, d’'^tinct fioin the soul of mao. 


See also Rdjondra L. M. i. 12, 
91 (com 111. by S^artikaidnanda). 

f At the time of the (last?) ar- 
rangement of the present text of the 
Mahd - Bhdrata, Ndrdyana worship 
must have been particularly flourish- 
i"g. 
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"^vise celebrates Narayana as the Supreme Lord;^®® see /. 
St., ii. 8, 9. He (Narayana) is named, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbliopaiiishad fin a passage re- 
curring in the Mrukti, xiv.) and in the l^akalyopanibhad. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Nrisinha. The earliest mention of him hitherto 
known a])pears in the Taitt. Ar., x. 1.8 (in the Narayaru- 
yop.), under the name of Harasiiiha, and with the epithets 
mjranakha and tikshnadahsht'^a. The only Upanishadiri 
which he is worshipped is the Nrisinhatdpaniyapanishad 
(ill prose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate Upanishads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts,* the first of which is in turn subdi- 
vided into five distinct Upanishads. The first part treats 
of the Anushtubh-formula f sacred to Nrismha, the man- 
trardja ndrasinha dnushtubha, with which the most won- 
drous tricks are played ; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Malamantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mandiikyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar- 
vasikha is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
cliaracter, but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
yield to the first part. In both, the triad — Brahman, 
Vishnu, and ^iva — is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the expression luddha for the supreme Atman, 
which occurs (along with mtya, Buddha, satya, mukta, &c.) 
in the second part, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gaudapada and Samkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Samkhya school (see above, pp. 
27, 129). 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapada 
and Samkara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great d(;al that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century A.i)., as at that 


See also R^jendra L. M., lii. 
36 ; Taylor, li. 328. 

* The above-mentioned lists of 
Upanishads in the Chambers collec- 
iion admit & Madhyatdpini also [see 
mv Catalogue, p. 95]. 

t It runs ugram viram mahdvuh- 


num 'jvularitam aarvatomukham | 
nrisiuhaTfi Wdshanarp hhadram 
mrityumfityurri namdmy aham, 1| “ I 
worship the terrible, powerful, 
mighty Vishnu, the flaming, the om- 
nipresent; Nrisinha, the dread, the 
holy one, the death of death.” * 
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time the Nrisinha worship flourished on the western coast 
of India, while otlierwise we find no traces of ltd®® 

The Edmatdpaniyopanisliad (72, 73), in wdiich Earaa is 
'worshipped as the Su])reme God, shows a great resemblance 
to tlie Nrisinhabipamyo])., especially in its second part. 
This second part, whicli is in prose, is, properly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tarakopanishad, 
Mandukyopanishad, Jabalopanishad, and Nrisinhopani- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Yajna- 
valkya here appears as the proclaimer of the divine glory 
of Eama. A London MS adds at the close a long passage 
which IS unknown to the commentator Anandavana (a 
native of the town Kundina). The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this Upanisliad is found in the cir- 
cumstance that llama is iin]:)lored by Siva (Samkara) him- 
self to spare tliose a second birth who die in Manikarnikti 
or in the Gafigii generally, the two principal seats of the 
Siva worship. The first part, in ninety-five ilohas, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of llama’s life, which bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adliyat- 
maramayana (m the Erahmanda-Eurana) The Mantraraja 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, speci- 
ally invented for the purpose.* This Upanisliad evidently 
belongs to the school of Eamanuja, possibly to Eanianuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh century a 11 

Under the names Yishnu, rurushottama, and Vasudeva, 
Vishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in several 


See text and Irariblation of this 
Upanibhad in /. St., ix. 53-173 ; and 
Bpecially on the chronological ques- 
tion, pp. 62, 63 In tlie Bihl In- 
dica also, this Upanishad has been 
publishe(i b} Uilmamaya Taikaratna 
(1870-71), with Samkara’s commen- 
tary (it IS, howevei, doubtful w’he- 
tlier the commentary on the second 
part belongs to Saipkara), togcthei 
with the* atnall [Ndrasinha) shatchnk- 
ropanishad and Ndrdyana’s comm, 
on it 

* The Ndrasinha- and a Vdrdha- 
Mantra are also mentioned. 

See text and translation in my 
essay Die Jidma - 2 'dpaniya- Upcini- 


shad ( 1864 ) ; text and Ndrdy.’s 
comm, in JJibl. Jnd, albo (1873) ; m 
the introductions the two sections are 
called pafichatriidattama and shat- 
triida respectively. The time of 
composition is probably even later 
than above supposed. In the first 
place, according to Nrisinha’s state- 
ments in his Smrityarthasdra (see 
Aufiecht, CataJofjuSy pp. 285*^, 286’^), 
ltdmdnuja flouiished as late as the 
twelfth century {sale 1049 = a.d. 
1127). But further, the Ifiimatdpani 
displa} s still closer relations to Bdmd*- 
nanda, who is supposed to have lived 
towards the end of the fourteent'/ 
century j see mv essay, p. 382. 
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Upanisliads ; Krishna Devaklputra appears likewise in 
some of them (the Atmaprahoclha and Narayana), not, 
however, as supreme Atman, but merely, as in tlie Cljhan- 
dogyop., as a particularly pious sage. It is in the Go- 
^dlatdpaniyopanisliad (74,75) that we first find him ele- 
vated to divine dignity. Of tliis Upanishad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is knowm to me.f It treats 
first of the gopis of Mathura and Vraja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathura with Biahmapura, &c. ; and 
It belongs without doubt to a very modern period, as it ex- 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other Upanishad s 
in regard to contents and language.^^^ The Gopichandano- 
panishad (76) also probably belongs to this place : I 

know it only by name. 

At the head of the Upanishads belonging to the ^iva- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it, the ^atarudnya, 1 have already remarked, however, 
that this^is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor- 
ship of Siva may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus.J He appears very prominently as Mahadeva 
in a portion of the Karayaniyopanishad, and here he is 
already associated with his spouse. The Sveta^vataropani- 
shad also pays homage to him. Among the Atharvo- 
panishads the most ancient in this regard is the Kaivalyo- 
panishad (77), a mixture of prose and Slolcas^ in wdiicli 
hhagavdn mahddevah liimself instructs A^valdyana con- 
cerning his own majesty; in a similar way he acts as his 
own herald § in the Atharcahras (78), in prose. The latter 


* And albO, in particular, under 
the name Vilsudeva, m the writings 
ascribed to Saipkara. 

f The lists in the Chambers collec- 
tion specify a G opd! atdpini Madhya^ 
Uttar atdpini^ and Brihadut- 
taratdpini I 

'J'he text of this Upanishad, 
with Vi(Cve.4vara’8 commentary, is 
printed in the Bill. Indica (1870), 
edited by Uarachandra VnUablid- 
shana and Visvand,tha.4dstrin. Oc- 
casionally extracts are added from 
the commentaries bv Ndrd^ana and 
Jivagosvdmin. According to Ihijen- 
dral., 1. 18, its first section is de- 
Bcrilied in Xanu ana’s introduction 


as skatchati drmsati cha pdvnd did 
Hharvapaippalc. — See an analysis of 
the second section in Taylor, li. 472. 

So also according to Kdjen- 
dial., i. 20 (comm, by Ndr.), 60; it 
IS specially “aticatise on tlic merits 
of putting on soctarial marks on tlic 
forehead with an ochrous earth, 
called gopldmiidanad* 

4: As in the Atharva-Sarphitd and 
in the Sdnkhdyana-Bidlimana (see 
pp. 45, no). 

§ Like Krishna in the Bhagavad- 
gitd. The Kaiialyopanishad is 
translated I. St.^ 11. 9-14 ; on A thar- 
vaiiras see tbid.^ 1. pp. 382-385 
[Text of, and two commentaiies on. 
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Upanisliad has been expounded by Samkara. Under the 
same title, “ head of Atharvan,'’ — a name that is also borne 
by Brahman himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upanishad, itself a conglomeration of 
five different Upanishads referring to the five principal 
deities, Ganapati (79), Narayana, Eudra, Siirya (80), and 
Devi (81)/ Its Narayana-portion is a later recension of 
the Karayanopanishad (64, see above, p. 166), and the 
Eudra-portion follows the first chapter of the Atharva^iras 
proper. All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy. 
In the Maha-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
where the Atharva^iras is mentioned along with the Bhd- 
riinddni sdmdni.^ndi in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the Satarudriya (as the principal means of expiation), the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by ^am- 
kara(?). — The lludrop. and Aiharvaniya-Ritdrop. are known 
to me only through tlie Catalogue of the India Office Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; I 
therefore exclude them from my list. The Mrityulafigh- 
anopanishad (82) t is quite modern, and with it is wor- 


tlie Kiivahopanishad printed in 
Bihl. Jnd , 1874, the fiist commen- 
tarv la tliat, of Ndriyani ; tlie second 
)s described by the editor as that of 
SamkaiM, in the colophon as that of 
Sainkarinanda ; it follows, however, 
fioia ibljcndra Liila Mitra’s Cata- 
logue, 1 32, that it 18 different from 
ttie commentarv written by the lat- 
ter ; and acconlin^ to the same 
aiithorit}', 11. 247, it 18 identical 
rather with thatot Vidydranya. In 
Kiiiiivani’s introduction this Upa- 
nishad IS described (exactly like the 
Jdbdlop. !) as ehachatvdrinidttaml. 
The Siras- or Athai-vasiras 
shad IS likewise printed m BibL 
Jnd. (1872), with Nftrdyana’s comm., 
which describes it as rudrddhydyah 
saptakhnndah See also Rtyendral., 
1. 32 (comm, by 6aipkaii£nanda), 

48 1 

* See 1 . St ,ii. 53, and Vans Ken- 
nedy, Researches into the Nature and 
Affi^nity of Hindu and Ancient Mytho- 
Idf/y, p. 442, &c. [Taylor, 11. 469- 
471. By ildjendral., 1. 61, a Gdna- 


patyapixrvatdpaniyopanishad is men- 
tioned ; by Buhler, Cat. of MSS. 
from Guj., 1. yo, a GanapatipUrvatd- 
ptni and a Guneiatdpxni ; and by 
Kielhorn./Sfms^Tt^ MSS intheSouth- 
ern Division oj the Bombay Pres. 
(1869), p. 14, a Ganapatipdrvatd- 
pamyopanishad.’] 

t So we have probably to under- 
stand Anqiietil’s Amrat Lankoul, 
since he has also another form, Mrat 
Lankoun ; instead of, id est ^ hahtus 
mortis,^ we ouLdit to read ‘ salitus 
mortis.* [See now /. St., ix. 21-23 ; 
accordinij^ to this it is doubtful whe- 
ther the name ought not to be writ- 
ten Mrityuldngdla C). An Upanishad 
named Mrityulahghana is mentioned 
by Buhler, Cat. of MSS. from Guj., 
i. 120 : a Mrityuldngtila, however, 
appears as 82d Upanishad in the 
Catalogue of Pandit Kddhdkyish^a’a 
library. Finally, Burnell, in pub- 
lishing the text in the Indian Anti- 
quary, 11. 266, gives the form Mpit- 
yuldhgala.'] 
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tliily associated i\\Q Kdldgnirudropanishad (83)/®* in prose, 
of which there are no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the Nandike^vara-Upapurana. 
The Tripuropanisliad (84) also appears from its name — 
otherwise it is nii known to me — to belong to this divi- 
sion ; it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mi^ra. The Skandopanishad (85), in fifteen ilokas, is also 
Siva-itic (likewise the Amritanddopanishad). The ado- 
ration of diva’s spouse, his ^akti, — the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Narayaniyo- 
panishad, — is the subject of the Sundaritdpaniyopanishad 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Devi-Upanisliad (79), which has already been 
mentioned.^ The Kaulopanisliad (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a Sakta sectary."" 

Lastly, a few TJpariishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do not enable us to draw any conclusion as to their con- 
tents, viz., the Findopanibhady Nilaruhopamshad (Cole- 
brooke has Nilarudra)^ Faingalopanishady and Darsano- 
vanisliadP^ The Garudopanishad (96), of which I know 
two totally different texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 
Garuda,t and is not without some antiquarian interest. 


It treats specially of the tr%~ 
pundravidhi ; see '1 ay lor, i. 461 ; 
lUjeiidr., 1. 59 ; Burnell, p. 61 

See on it Taylor, 11, 470 ; Bur- 
nell, p. O2. 

“ Identifies Siva \Mth Vishnu, 
and. teaches the doctrines of the 
Advaita school.” Tailor, 11. 467; 
Burnell, p. 65. 

* In the 1 ’ejovindu (61) also, 
hrahman is described as dnava, iam- 
hhnvay idkta. 

isw Pmdop. and the Ndarud- 
— this 18 its proper name — aie 
now pniited in Bibl, Ind. (i873)» 
with Ndrd} ana’s comm. , the formei, 
which treats of the ptndas to the 
pretag, is described by ^sar{^.^a^uas 


sapiaviMatip'uranl, the latter as gho- 
daH: it IS addiessed to Rudra (see 
also Rdjendial., 1. 51), and consists 
only of verses, which closely follow 
those contained in Vdj S. xvi. On 
the Paingalop. and Darsanop., see 
Taylor, 11. 468-471. 

t As IS done in the Ndrdyanlyo- 
panishad also, and more especially 
111 the iSuparnddhydya, which is con- 
sidered to belong to the Rik [edited 
by Elimar Grube, 1875 J 7 . 

tit , XI v. I, ff — The Gd'i udopam^had 
18 now printed in JBtbl. Jnd. (1874), 
uith Ndrdyana’s commentary; in 
the introduction it is described as 
chatuidcatvdn niiat tami.'\ 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


Having thus followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit literature. Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general survey. In the case 
of the Vedic literature, details were especially essential, 
both because no full account of it had yet been given, and 
because the various works still lie, for the most part, shut 
up in the manuscripts ; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the principal works belonging to it are generally accessible. 

Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction between 
the second period and the first. This is, in part, one of 
age, in part, one of subject-matter. The former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by the nature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently slight, are yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo-Aryan 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India, as the natural 
lesult of tlieir intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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tlieir combinaLion into larger communities. The gram- 
matical * study, moreover, which by degrees became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and which 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage ; so that a generally re- 
cognised language, known as the hhdshdy had arisen, that, 
namely, in wliicli the Brahmanas and Sutras are com- 
]iosed.t Now the greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts 
and rules became, and all the more difficult it was for 
those who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
to keep in constant accord with grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gained 6n the one hand in purity, and in being purgeT of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign di(}*lt 
become on the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
the people, who were without grammatical training. Tn 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the people, J the estrange- 


* llospc'cting the use of the verb 
vydlcfi in a grammatical signification, 
Siy.ina in his introduction to the 
llik (p. 35. 22 ed. Muller) adduces 
a legend from a Bnlhmana, which 
represents India as the oldest gram- 
marian. (See Lassen, I, AK.y ii. 
475') [The legend is taken from the 
TS. vi. 4 7. 3. All that is there 
stated, indeed, is that vdeh was 
vydkritd by Indra ; manifestly, how- 
ever, the later m}ths which do actu- 
ally set up Indra as the oldest gram- 
rnaiian connect themselves with this 
passage ] 

t Bhdshika-siara in ICitydyana, 
^raiita-Sutia, i. 8. 17, is expiessly 
interpretf'd as hrdhmana-svara ; see 
Vdj SaTTfik. SpeciiYien, 11. 196. 197. 
[/. St., X. 428-429, 437.] Yaska 
repeatedly opposes hhdskdydm and 
anvadhydyam {i.e., *111 the Veda 
reading,’ ‘ in the text of the hymns ’) 
to each other ; similarly, the Prdti- 
s.tkhya - Sdtias employ the word^ 
bhdshd and hhdshya as opposed to 
ckhandas and veda, i e , samhitd (see 
Above, pp. 57, 103 144). The way 111 


whicli the wortl hhdshya is used in 
the Griliya Sutia of iSdnkhdyana, 
namely, in contradistinction to Sdtra, 
shows that its meaning had already 
by this time become essentially mo- 
dified, and become restricted, pre- 
cisely as it is in Pdnini, to the extra- 
Vedic, so to say, profane bterafure, 
(Tlie A.4vahlyana-Gfihya gives in- 
stead of bhdshi/a, in the correspond 
ing passage, bhdrata-mahdbhdrafa- 
dharma.) [This is incorrect ; rather, 
in the passige in question, these 
woids follow the word hhdshya ; see 
the note on this point at p. 56 ] In 
the same way, in the Nir. xiii. 9, 
mantra, kalpa, brdhmana, and the 
vydvahdriki (sc bhdshd) are opposc^d 
to each other (and also Rlk, Yajns, 
Sdman, and the vydvahdnkl) 

X Ought the passage cited in Nir. 
xiii. 9 from a Brdhmana [cf Kdth. 

Si. to the effect that the Brah- 
mans spoke both tongues, that of 
the gods as well as that of men, to 
be taken in this connection ? or has 
this reference merely to a conception 
I esembling the Homeric one ? 
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mcnt between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its turn underwent further develop- 
ment. This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Brahmanic community ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the moie necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryan hlidslid presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives ; and it was all tlie easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the jieople at large. 
This tendency w^as naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acquired the language not from 
►those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general body of the people. 
In this way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common Widshd,^ and distinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 


* And therefore specially so called 
down even to modern times ; where- 
as the grammatically refined hh(hhd 
afterwaids lost this title, ana su o- 
stitnted for it the name Samskfita- 
bhdshdf ‘the cultivated speech.’ 
The name Prdlrita-bhdahd, which 
was at the same time applied to tlie 
popular dialects, is dei ived from the 
word prakriti, ‘ nature,* ‘ origin, 
and probably describes these as the 
‘natural,* ‘oiiginal’ continuations 
of the ancient hhdshd : or does prdr 
krita here signify ‘ having a prakriti 
or origin,’ i.e , ‘derived’? [Out of 
the signification ‘original,’ ‘lying at 
the root of ’ {prakriti-hhuta)^ ‘ un- 
modified,’ arose that pf ‘normal,’ 
then that of ‘ ordinary,* ‘ communin' 
*vulga'nn,* and lastly, that of ‘pro- 


ceeding in common from.’ The term 
directly opposed to it is not sam~ 
skfita, but taikrita ; see, e.g , Ath. 
Pari4.49. 1, ^varndnpil 7 ‘vam vydkhyd- 
sydmah prdkrita ye cha vaikrUdh."'\ 
The earliest instances as yet known 
of the name Samslfit as a designa- 
tion of the language occur in the 
Mrichhakati (p 44 2, ed. Stenzler), 
and in Varfiha-Mihira’s Bfihat-Saip- 
hitfi, 85 3* The following passages 
also of the Rdmfiyai^a are doubtlesi 
to be understood m this sense, viz , 
V. 18 19. 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), VI. 104 
2. Pdnini IS familur with the word 
Samskpitaj but does not use it in 
this sense j though the Pfi9.iniyi- 
Sikshd does so employ it (v. 3), in 
contradistinction to prdkpita. 

M 
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the curtailment or loss of terminations. Not unfrequently, 
however, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
the usage tlicre ])re vailing And in some respects {eg., in 
the instr plur. of words in a ?) this usage may have 
attained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the case in India Proper,’^ since the language was not 
there liampcred in its independent growtli by any external 
influence; whereas the Aryans wlio had ])assed into India 
maintained tlunr s})eech u])on the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration,*!- how- 

This example 18 not quite per- Abhidlulnappadipikd (v. Childers, 
tment, as the insti. plur. in -dis is Pali Diet.) t\\\B identification inav 
of very ancient date, being lefiected perhaps be coirect; but the older 
not only in Zend, but also in Sla- Pdli texts, and even the inscriptions 
vonic and Lithuanian; see Bopp, of Pnadasi (e .g , most distinctly the 
Vergl. Gram, i. 156^ (i 59 h‘ facsimile of the Khdlsi inscription 

* The difference in usage between in Cunningham’s ArchmologicaX Sur- 
the Eastern and Western forms of vey, i. 247, pi. xli., line 7), intro- 
speech IS once touched upon in the duce the Kambojas in connection 
Brihmana of the White Yajus, with the Yavanas ; and this of itself 
where it is said that the Vdhikas determines that the two belonged 
style Agni Bhava, while the Prilch- geographically to the same region 
yas, on the contrary, call him in the north-west of India; see 

Ydska (ii. 2) opposes the Kamboj.ig /. Sir., 11 321. In addition to 

(the Peisa-Aryaiis ?) totheAiyas (the tins we have the n.irne Kabujiya = 

Indo-Aryans?),statingthatthelatter, Kafigvayjs, and theiewith all the 
for instance, possess derivatives only various references to this latter 

of the root iw, whereas the Karii- name, which point to a veiy wide 

bojas possess it also as a veib ramification of it throughout Irdn ; 
{Grammarians of the Kambojas are see /. Str , ii. 493 To Faither 
liardly to be thought of heie, as India the name Kamhoja CMdently 
Rotii, Zur Lit, p 67, supposes) found its way only in later times, 
Yaska further opposes the Prdchyas like the names AyodliMl, Indra- 
and the Udiehyas, and the same is prastha, Iravutl, Chainpd; though 
done by Pdnini. Accoiding to tlie it certainly remains stiange that 
Brdhmana, the Udiehyas were most this lot should have fallen piecisely 
conversant with grammar [see 7 . to it. Perhaps causes connected 
Sf , 1. 153, ii. 309, 310, xiii. 363, fF. with Buddhism mav have helped to 
Buineirs identification of the Kam- bring this aliout. See on this point 
bojas here, and in the other earlier the Jenaer Liter aturze it uiig, 1875, 
passages where they are mentioned, p. 418 ; Indian Antiquary, iv. 244.] 
with Cambodia in Farther India, see + Much as the Germans did, who 
\\\a Elements of South Indian Pal oio- in the middle ages emigrated td 
graphs, pp 31, 32, 94, is cleailv a Trang^lvania. 

TMStake. Foi the time of the Piili 
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ever considerable were the external modifications which it 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when tlie se])aration of the language of 
the educated classes — of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — in the first ins tance 
under the influence of the Buddhist religion, wnich ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, comjiosed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined ; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of jiopular dialects ; and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Girnar in the Gujarat 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Giri^^® in 
Kabul. tJ. Prinsep, who w^as the first to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time of the Buddhist king A^oka, 
who reigned from bc. 259; but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subject — by Wilson, in the 
''Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society/’ xii., 1850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression) — thev were engraved " at some 
period subsequent to B.c. 205/’ * and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question may be 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


This name oii2:ht probably to 
be written Kapardigiri ? See my 
paper on the Satruipjaya M{lhdtra\a, 
p. 1 18. In these inscriptions, more- 
over, we have a text, similar in pur- 
port, presented to us in three distinct 
dialects. See further on this subject 
Burnouf’s admirable discussion of 
these inscriptions in his Lotus de la 
honne Loi, p. 652, ff. (1852 ) ; 1 . St ^ 
111. 467, fF. (1855) ; and Kein, DeGe- 
denhstuhken van Asoka den Buddhist 
(1873, particularly p. 32 ff., 45 ff). 


* And that not much later ; as is 
vouched for by the names of the 
Greek kings therein mentioned — 
Alexander, Antigonus, Magas, Pto- 
lemy, Antiochus. These cannot, it 
IS true, be regarded as contempora- 
neous with the inscriptions ; bub 
their notoriety in India can hardly 
have been of such loi g duration 
that the inscriptions can have been 
composed long after their time. See 
Wilson, 1 . c. 
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that these popular dialects were in existence in th g i|hir4 
But tliis is by no means to be set down as 
the limit for the commencement of their growth ; on the 
contrary, the form in which they are presented to us suffi- 
ciently shows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient hhdshd. 
This separation must therefore liave taken place compara- 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there in the Brahmanas themselves. 

The direct data, attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature, consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based upon the Vedic literature ; and, lastly, that 
the relations of life have now all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, in the first period, we can only trace 
tlie germs and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
ship is now centred on a tria(l of divinities, Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva; the two latter of whom, again, in course 
of time, have the su})remacy severally allotted to them, 
under various forms, according to the different sects that 
grew up for this purpose. It is by no means implied that 
individual portions of the earlier period may not run on 
into the later ; on tlie contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the preceding pages to show that such is the 
case. For tlie rest, the connection between the two periods 
is, on the whole, somewhat loose : it is closest as regards 
those branches of literature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the second, — 
Grammar, namely, and Philosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on tlie contrary, which are a more independent 


• Tims in the second part of the 
Aitareya-Bnihmana the ^ydparnas, a 
clan (?) of the western Salvas, are 
mentioned as pHtdyai vdrho vadi^ 
tdrahS ‘speaking a filthy tongue ;* 
and in the Pahchav)n 4 a-BrdhinanH, 
the Vrdtyaa are found fault with 
for their debased language I'lie 
Aeiiras are similarly censured in the 
Satapatha-Brdhmana (in. 2. I 24), 
U'here, at the same time, the Brah- 


mans are warned against such forma 
of speech ; “ ttismdd brdhmano na 
mlechhetl ' — I may rernaik here in 
passing that M. Muller, in his edi- 
tion of the Rik, in Silyana’s intro- 
duction, p. 36 21, erioneously 

writes Jtelayo as one v\ord: it stands 
for he ’lafjo , — the Asura corruption 
of the battle-cry he 'rayo {arayo) : 
according to the Satapatha-Brdh- 
mann, it even took the form he ’lava. 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connecting 
them with the earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — we are in possession 
only of those master-works m which each attained its cul- 
minating point, and which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as having 
proved equally fatal in the case of tlie more ancient Brah- 
inana literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in its Saklias, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several — generally two — recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which, in con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the most part hopeless. It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
originally preserved by oral tradition , their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in diflerent 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations there arc 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In refereime to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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are only from three to four hundred years old ; hardly any 
will be found to date more than five hundred years back.^®®* 
Little or nothing, therefore, can here be effected by means 
of so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears in quotations, such quotations 
being generally made from memory, — a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in the circum*- 
stance that in the former the various subjects are only 
handled in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in tlie latter they are discussed in 
their general relations. In short, it is not so much a prac- 
tical, as rather a scientific, a poetical, and artistic want that 
is here satisfied. The difference in the form under which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with this. 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had gradually 
been developed, but in the latter this form is abandoned, 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stead, which is employed 
exclusively, even for strictly scientific exposition. The 
only exception to this occurs in the grammatical and phi- 
losophical Siitras ; and these again are characterised by a 
form of expression so condensed and technical that it can- 
not fittingly be termed prose. Apart from this, we have 
only fragments of ])rose, occurring in stories which are now 
and then found cited in the great epic ; and further, in the 
fable literature and in the drama ; but they are uniformly 
interwoven with rhythmical portions. It is only in the 
Euddhist legends that a prose style has been retained, the 


^ Regarding the age, manner 
of pieparation, matenal, and condi- 
tion of text of Indian MSS., see Rdj. 
Ldla Mitra’s excellent report, dated 
15th Februaiy 1875, on the searches 
instituted by him 111 native libiaiies 
down to the end of the previous 
year, which is appended to No. IX. 
of his Notices of Sanskrit MSS, 
Quite recently some Devandgari 
MSS. of Jama texts, written on 
broad palm-leaves, have been dis 
covered by Buhler, which date two 
centuries earlier than any previously 
knoun. A facsimile of one of these 


MSS in Buhler’s possession, the 
A\a»s3'aka-Stitra, dated Sarriiat 1189 
(a d. 1132), is annexed to the above- 
men Honed repoit : “ it is the oldest 
Sanskrit MS. that has come to no- 
tice,*’ lldj L. Mitra, Notices^ iii 68 
(1874). But a lettei from Dr. Rost 
(19th October 1875) intimates that 
in one of the Sanskrit MSS. that 
have lately arrived m Cambridge 
fiom Nejidl, he has read the date 
128 of the Nepdl era, i.c., a.d. 1008. 
Further confiimation of this, of 
course, still remains to be given. 
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language of which, liowever, is a very peculiar one, and is. 
moreover, restricted to a definite field. In fact, as the ic- 
suit of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and declined altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be ; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, when we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship. All alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by ‘ Poetry ' accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
ptyled hdles-httres, though oertainly with an important 
^liodification of this sense. For while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-off to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into tlie poetry itself, iin- 
jiarting to it the character of poetry ‘ with a purpose.' Of 
tlie epic poetry this is especially true. 

It has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature; and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 
justly ])retend to pass as more ancient than, for example, 
J^anini’s grammar, or the law-book which bears the name 
of Manu. We have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the Itilidsa-Purdnas and the Kdvyas. We 
have already more than once met with the name Itihasa- 
Purana in the later Brahmanas, namely, in the second part 
of the Satapatha-Brahmana, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
and in the Chhandogyopanishad. We have seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these expressions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Brahmanas them- 
selves, and not to separate works; and also that, fiom a 
passage in the thirteenth book of the Satapatha-Biahmana, 
it results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed, inasmuch as the 
division into parvans, which is usual in the extant writings 
of this class, is there expressly attributed to other works, 
and is not emjdoyed in reference to these Itihasa-Puranas 
themselves. On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya (‘ ser- 
pent-knowledge ’) and the Devajana-vidya (‘ genealogies of 
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the gods ') — to which, in tlie passage in question, the dis* 
tribution into 'purvam, that is to sa^", existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have in all probability to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Bnilimanas, here and there, too, 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rik. 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself. The 
(rdthas also — stanzas in the Brahmanas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of tin* ])rince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see I St 187) 
As regards the extant epic — the Malid-Bhdrata — specially, 
we have already pointed out the mention in the Taittin'ya- 
Aranyaka, of Vyasa Para^arya^^^ and Vai^ampayana,^^® 
who are given in the ]K)em itself as its original authors; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 


* As, for instanc'% the story of 
Hari^chandra in the second part of 
the Aitareya-Brdhni.m.i. 

199 Vydsa Pdtd 4 arya is likewise 
mentioned in the vama of the Sdnia- 
vidhdua-Briihraana, Jis the disciple of 
Vishvakscna, and preceptor of Jai- 
mini ; see I. St , iv. 377. — The Ma- 
hdbhdshya. again, not only contains 
frequent allusions to the legend of 
the Mahd-BhdiMta, and even metri- 
cal quotations that connect them- 
pelves with it, but it also contains 
the name of j^uka Vaiydsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that there was 
then already extant a poetical ver- 
sion of the Mahd-Bhdrata stoiy ; see 
/. St f xiii. 357. Among the prior 
births of Buddha is one (No. 436 
in Westergaard’s Catalor/uSf p. 40), 
bearing the name Kanha-Dipiiyana, 
*. e. , K fish^a-D vaipdyana ! 

200 Vai 4 ampityana appears else- 
where frequently, but always in spe- 


cial relation to the transmission of 
the Yajur-Veda By Pilnini, it is 
true (iv. 3. 104), he is simply cited 
generally as a Vedic teacher, but the 
Mahdbhdshya, commenting on tins 
passage, describes him as the teacher 
of Katina and Kahlpin. In the Cal- 
cutta Scholium, again, ue find fur- 
ther paiticulars (fioni what source? 
cf.T 6 .Tiin 6 .tha.onSiddh.Kaum ,1. 590), 
according to which (see I. St.^ xiii. 
440) nine Vedic schools, and among 
them two belonging to the Sdma- 
Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
the Rig-Gpiliya he is evidently re- 
garded (see above, pp. 57, 58), after 
the manner of the Vishijii-Purdna, 
as the spfci.il repi esentative of the 
Ya3ur-Veda ; and so he appears m 
the Anukr. of the Atreyi school, at 
the head of its list of teachers, spe- 
cially as the preceptor of Ydaka 
Paifigi. 
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Para^aras is represented with especial frequency in the 
vanias of the White Yajus.* We also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brahinanas to a Naimishlya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-Bharata itself, it was at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a ^aunaka. But, as has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacritices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed tliere is no mention in the Biahmanas of a 6au- 
naka as participating in the former. Nay, several such sacri- 
fices may have taken jdace in the Naimisha forest [see p. 34] ; 
or it is possible even that the statement as to the recitation 
in question may have no more foundation than the desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the work. Bor it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vyasa Para^arya and Vai- 
^ampayana— teachers mentioned for the first time in the 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka — could have been anterior to the sac- 
rifice referred to in the Brahmanas. The mention of the 
“ Bharata and of the “ Maha-Bharata itself in tlie 
Griliya-Siitras of A^valayana [and Sdiikhayana] we have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Sutras are of very late date. In Panini 
the word ‘‘ Malui-Bharata’’ does indeed occur; not, how- 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, but as an apped- 
lative to designate any individual of special distinction 
among the Bhdratas, like Mahd-Jdbdla,*Hailihila (see I, St., 
ii. 73). Still, we do find names mentioned in Panini which 
belong specially to the story of the Mahd-Bharata — namely, 
Yudhishthira, Hdstinapiira, Vasudeva, Arjuna,"!- Andhaka- 
Vrishnayas, Urona (^) ; so that the legend must in any case 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape ; however surprising it may be that the name 
Pdndu;]: is never mentioned by him. The earliest direct 


* This lenders Lassen’s reference 
(/. AK., i. 629) of the name Pdrd- 
iSarya to the astronomer or clirono- 
loper Pardi^.ira, highly questionable. 

f A worshippei of Vasudeva, or 
of, Arjuna, is styled * V^^sudevaks^,’ 
‘ Arjunaka.* Or is Arjuna here still 
a name of Indr.i ? [From the con- 
text he is to be understood as a 
Kshatriya ; see on this, /. St., xiii. 
349, ff. ; Ind. Antiq. iv. 246 ] 

X This name only occurs in the 


Mahil-Bhdrataand 111 the works rest- 
ing upon it. Yet the Buddhists 
mention a mountain tribe of Pdnd.i- 
vas, as alike the foes of the ^likyas 
{i.e., the Kof^.ilas) and of the in- 
habitants of Uijayini; see Schief- 
ner, Leben des Sdhjamuni, pp 4, 40 
(in the latter passage they appear to 
be connected with Taksha 4 ild ^), and, 
further, Lassen, 7 . AK , ii. 100, If. ; 
Foucaux, Rgya Cher Rol Pa, p(x 
228, 229 (25, 26). 
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evidence of tlie existence of an epic, with the contents of 
the Maha-Pharata, comes to us from tlie rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the second half of the first 
century a.d. ; and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite new, and was derived 
from mariners who had penetrated as far as the extreme 
south of India, as I have pointed out in the Indische 
Stiidicii, ii. 161-165.* Since Megasthenes says nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improbable hypothesis that its origin 
is to be placed in the interval between liis time and that 
of Chrysostom; for what ignorantf sailors took note of 
would hardly have escaped his observation ; more espe- 
cially if what he narrates of Herakles and his daughter 
Pandaia has reference really to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjuna, if, that is to say, the Pandu legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
latter legend, which forms the subject of the Maha-Bharata, 
we have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with it, yet on the other hand 
these are presented to us in essentially different relations. 
Thus the Kuru-Panclialas in particular, whose internecine 
feud is deemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-Bharata, appear in the Yajus on the 
most friendly and peaceful footing: Arjuna again, the 
chief hero of the Pandus, is still, in the Viijasaneyi-Sam- 
hita and the ^atapatha-Brahmana, a name of IndraiJ and 
lastly, Janamejaya Parikshita, who in the Malui-Bharata 
•’s the great-grandson of Arjuna, appears, in the last part 
of the Satapatha-Brahmana, to be still fresh m the me- 
nory of the people, witli the rise and downfall of himself 
and his house. I have also already expressed the con- 
jecture tliat it is i)erhaps in the deeds and downfall of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look for the original plot 


* It 18 not, however, necessary to 
suppose, as I did, 1 . c, that they 
brought this intelligence from the 
south of India itself : th(‘y might 
have picked it up at some other part 
of their voyage 

f That they were so appears from 
their statement as to the Great Bear, 


if In the thirteenth book of the 
Satapatha - Brdhrnana, India also 
beais the name Dharma, which in 
the Malui-Bhdrata is especially as- 
sociated with Yudhish^hira him- 
self, though only in the forms 
dhai'ma-uijaf dharma-putra^ Slc. 
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of the story of the Maha-Bliarata ; * and, on the other 
hand, that, as in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Maha-Bharata, the 
myths relating to the gods became linked with the popu- 
lar legend. But so completely have the two been inter- 
woven that the unravelling of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One thing, however, 
is clearly discernible in the Maha-Bharata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Aryan tribes, and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already been 
accomplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con- 
flict — whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli- 
gious dissensions — cannot now be determined. — Of the 
Maha-Bharata in its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20,000 sloJcas or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it;^^^ while the 
elements composing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds. Some are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster, — 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, are not a few that 
are tolerably antique even in respect of form. Others are 
of purely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for wliicli the 
work was mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the war — many genera- 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
approximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in this part that repeated allusion is made to the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas,^^^^ and other peoples ; and that 

* Wliich of Cum be stands in glar- to the woik (i. 8l) the express inti- 
ing coiitiadiction to the statement mation is still preserved that it 
that the Mabd-Bhdiata was recited previously consisted of 8800 ilokaz 
in his presence. only. 

And even of this, t\No-third8 In connection with the word 

will liave to be sifted out as not Pahlava, Tb. Noldeke, in a com* 
oiiiiiual, since in the introduction munication dated 3d Novemboi 
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these, moreover, appear as taking an actual part in the 
conflict — a circumstance which necessarily presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli- 
sions with tlie Greeks, &c., had already happened.202 But 
as to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present shape took place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is in the meantime possible; but at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after tlie com- 
mencement of our era.’*^ An interesting discovery has 


1875, mentions a point which, if 
confirmed, will prove of the highest 
importance for determining the date 
of composition of the Malid-Bhdrata 
and of the Rdrnilyana (see my Essay 
on it, pp. 22, 25), as well as of Mann 
(see X. 44). According to this, there 
exists considerable doubt whether 
the word Pahlav, which is the basis 
of Pahlava^ and which Olshansen 
(v. sup., p 4, note) regards as having 
arisen out of the name of the Par- 
thavaSf Parthians, can have origi- 
nated eailier than tlie first century 
A D. This weakening of th to h is 
not found, in the case of the word 
Mithray for example, before the 
commencement of our era (in the 
MIIPO on the coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, Lassen, I. AK ^ ii. 837, 
and in Meherdates in Tacitus) As 
the name of a people, the word 
Pahlav became eaily foreign to the 
Persians, learned reminiscences ex- 
cepted : in the Pihlavi texts them- 
selves, for instance, it does not 
occur. The period when it passed 
over to the Indians, therefore, would 
have to be fixed for about the 2d- 
4th century a D. ; and we should 
have to understand by it, not directly 
the Persians, who are called Pdra- 
sikas, rather, but specially the Arsa- 
cidan Parthians. 

20J Qf especial interest in this con- 
nection 18 the statement in ii. 578, 
579, where the Yavana prince Bha- 
gad.itta (Apollodotus (?), according 
to von Gutschmid’s conjecture ; reg, 
after B.c. 160) appears as 8o^e- 
reign of Mam (Marw.ii) and Naraka, 
AH ruling. Varunilike, the west, 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
fehthira’s father ; see /. St., v. 152. — 
In the name of the Yavana prince 
Kaserumant, we appear to have a 
reflex of the title of the Kornan 
Caesars; see lad Skiz , pp. 88, 91 ; 
cf. L Peer on the Kemri-ndma- 
s'XTfiqrdmah of the Avaddna Sataka 
in the Stances de V Acad, drs In&ci . 
(1871). np. 47, 56, 60 

‘iJ3 With regard to the existence, 
so early as the time of the Mahdbhd- 
shya, of a poetical version of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata legend, see /. St, 
xiii. 356 fF. Still this does not 
in the smallest degree prove the 
existence of the work in a form 
at all lesembling the shape in which 
we now have it , and as the final 
result, we do not advance materially 
beyond the passage in Dion Chry- 
sostom {/. St, 11 161 ff), relating 
to the ‘Indian Homer.’ For the 
statements of the Greek writer 
themselves evidently d ite from an 
earlier time ; and although not 
necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
poses, from Megasthenes himself,yet 
they at any rate take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of the Bhdsh}a.” 

* We have a most significant 
illustration of the gradual growth of 
the Mahd-Bluliata in an episode 
commented upon by Saipkara, which 
by the time of Nllakantha (i.c., in 
the course of 6 or 7 centuries) had 
become expanded by a whole chapter 
of 47 ilokai ; see my Catal. of thi 
Sanskrit MSS, in ike Berlin Lih.y 
p. 108. 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java, of the 
JCavi translation of several parvans of the Maha-Eharata, 
v’hich in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian forin.^^^ A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Maha- 
Ihiarata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work, 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta,^®^ together with the Hari- 
vansa, a poem which passes as a supjdement to it.* — 
liespecting the Jaimmi-Bhdraia, which is ascribed, not to 
Yyasa and Vaisampayana, but to Jaimini, w’e have as yet 
no very precise information; the one book of it with 
wdiicli I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor- 
responding book of the ordinary Maha-Bharata.f 


See the observations, following 
R. Friedeiich’s account, in /. St, ii. 
136 ff. 

i !05 1834-39 in fourvols.; recently 
also at Bombay (1863) with the 
commentary of Nihik.intha. Hip- 
polyte Fauche’s incomplete Frenth 
translation (1863-72, ten vols ) can 
only pass for a translation m a \eiy 
qualiQed sense ; see as to this I. Sl 7 \, 
ii. 410 fF Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
handled ' c g , Pavie has translated 
nine pieces (Pans, 1844) andFoucaux 
eleven (Pans, 1862). Bopp, it is 
well known, early made the finest 
episodes ‘accessible, beginning with 
the Nala (London, 1819), where>»y 
he at the same time laid the founda- 
tion of Sanskfit philology in Europe. 
For the criticism of the Mah;l- 
Bhdrata, the ground was broken 
and important results achieved by 
Jjassen in his Indische Altertkums- 
hunde (vol. i. 1847). For the con- 
tents of the work, see Monier Wil- 
liams’s Indian Epic Poetry (1863), 
Kud. Indian Wisdom (1875). 

* In Alblrdni’s time, the Iith 
century, it passed as a leading autho- 
iity; see Jouim. As%at.,kM^, 1844, 
p. 130. [Subandhu, author of the 
Vdsavadattil, had it before him, in 


the 7th centuiy ; see /. Sir., i. 380. 
A French tianslation by A. Langlois 
appealed m 1834.] 

t See my CataL of the Sanslrit 
MSS. in the Perl. Lih., pp. 1 1 i-i 18 : 
accoiding to W^il&on (Mack, Coll, ii. 
l), this book would ap]>ear to be the 
only one in existence ; see also 
Weigle in Z. B. M. G,, 11. 278. 
[This book, the dsvamedhilcam yama, 
was printed at Bombay in 1863; ac- 
cording to its concluding statements 
as they appear in this edition, 
Jaimini’s woik embraced the entire 
epos ; but up to the present, apart 
fiom this 13th book, nothing fuither 
is know n of it ; see as to this my 
paper in the Monatsheiichte der Berl, 
Acad., 1869, P 10 ff. A Kandrese 
translation of this book is assigned 
to the beginning of the 13th centuiy 
(ibid., pp. 13, 35) ; quite recently, 
however, by Kittel, in his Preface 
to Ndgavarma’s Prosody, pp. vi. 
Ixxi., it has been relegated to the 
middle of the i8th (') century. 
Thepecuhar colouring of tbeKi'ishna 
sect, which pervades the whole book, 
IS notew’orthy ; Christian legendaiy 
matter and other Western influences 
are unmistakably present, Monatsh,, 
I, c., p. 37 ff. A good part of the con- 
tents has been communicated by 
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Side by side with the Itiliasa we find the Piirdna men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas, as the designation of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the ' agra' or ‘beginning' of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
arose, the signification of the term was extended ; and these 
works came to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and renovations 
in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
{yugas). As a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
their subject (see Lassen, /. AK,, i 479), whence the epi- 
thet rancha-laksliana, which is cited in Amara’s lexicon 
as a synonym of Burana. These works have perished, and 
those that have come down to us in their stead under the 
name of Purdnas are tlie productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them to the last thousand years or so. Tliey 
are written (cf. Lassen, 1 . c.) in the interests of, and for tlie 
purpose of recommending, the ^iva and Vishnu sects ; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at all, with the de- 
scription of the ancient Puranas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts of Amara, and also here and there in the works 
themselves. “ For the old narratives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or certain shrines” (Lassen, /. AK, 1. 481). Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved much of the matter 
of these older works ; and accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times, tliey closely follow the 
Maha-Bharata as their authority ; but they likewise ad- 
vert, though uniformly in a prophetic tone, to the historic 

Talboys Wheeler in his History of the title Bdla-BMrata, — in44Jior- 
Jndia^ vol. i. (1867), where, too, gas of 6550 anushfiibh verses, — 
there is a general sketch of the and which apjieared in the Benares 
contents of tlie Malid - Bhdrata it- Pawdei (1869 if.), edited by Vechana 
; Bee I Str , u- 392 — It remains Bama^dstrm. This work belongs 
further to mention the re-cast of probably to the nth century, see 
the Maha-Bhfirata by the Jaina Z. B, M. (?., xxvii. 1 70. 
Amarachandra, which is extant under 
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lines of kings. Here, however, they come into the most 
violent conflict, not only with each other, but with chro- 
nology in general, so that their historical value in this 
respect is extremely small. Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called UpapuvdnaSy in which the epic character has 
been thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the front. Up to this time only 
one single Turana, the Bhagavata-Purana, has been pub- 
lished — the greater part of it at least — edited [and trans- 
lated] by Burnouf : but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of tlie Vishnu-Purana.^^® 
As the second group of Epic Poetry we designated the 
Kdvyas, which are ascribed to certain definite poets (lcavLs)\ 
whereas the Itihasas and Piiranas are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Vyasa, who is simply AiaaKevr] (Redac- 
tion) personifled.* At the head of these poems stands the 
Edmdyana of Valmiki, whose name we found cited among 
the teachers of tlie Taittiriya-Prati^akhya f In respect of 
language, this work is closely related to the war-portion of 
the Maha-Bliarata, although in individual cases, where the 
poet displays his full elegjince, it bears plainly enough on 
Its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date. In 


As also in the separate analy- 
ses of various Purdnas, now collected 
in vol. 1. of Wilson’s Essays on San- 
slcrit Literatuie (ed. Host, 1864). 
Ai)ove all, ^ve have here to mention, 
fuither, the minute accounts given 
of the Purdnas by Aufiecht in his 
Catal Cod SaJisc Bihl Budl , pp. 
7 -87. The Vishnu- Pur<(na has been 
lecently publislied at Bt)mbay, with 
the commentary of Jlatnagai bha- 
bhatta {1867) ; Wilson’s tianshition 
of It has been repiiblislmd, edited by 
Fitzedward H^l in five vols (1864- 
1870), with material additions and 
corrections. There are now also 
several editions of the Bhdgavata- 
Purdna ; amongst them, one with 
the comm, of Si idhaiaavdnnn (Bom- 
bay, i860) The Marhandeqa-Pa- 
idna has been edited in the Bihl. 
Indica by K. M Banerjea (1855- 
iSt)2); and tlie Agni- Parana is now 


appearing in the same series (begun 
1870; caps 1-214 thus far) An 
impression of the Kalhi-Purdna ap- 
peared at Calcutta m 1873; and 
lithorjraplied editions of the Linga- 
Parana 11858) and of portions of the 
PadniQy Skanday Garuda^ Brahma- 
vaivarta, and other Purdnas have aj)- 
peared at Bombay ; see /. Str , 11. 
245 AT., 301 ff. • 

* I’he words kavi, in the sense of 
‘ singer, poet,’ and kdxya^ in that of 
* song, poem,’ are repeatedly used in 
the Veda, but without any technical 
application ; see Samh. Spec.y 

ii. 187 \trayi vat vidyd kdvyaiji 
chhandaSy 6at., viii. 5. 2 4]. 

t Whether by this name we have 
to understand tlie same person is of 
course not certain, but considGnng 
the singulauty of the name, it is at 
least not improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contrary, the difference between 
it and this portion of the Maha-Bliarata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duced, to whom tlie possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and w^ho were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the liama- 
yana we find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory ; and we only move upon historical ground in 
so far as tlie allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more especially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
real historic figures, but merely personifications of certain 
occurrences and situations. Sita, in the first place, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband Rama, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is but the field-furrow, to which we find divine honours 
paid in the songs of the Rik, and still more in the Grihya 
ritual. She accordingly rejiresents Aryan husbandry, 
which has to be protected by Rama — whom I regard as 
originally identical with Balarama ‘‘ halabhrit,’' ‘‘ the 
phmgh-bearer,'' though the two were afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatory aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants ; whereas those natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a comparison which was doubt- 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as com- 
})ared witli the Aryan race. Now this allegorical form of 
the Ramayana certainly indicates, d priori, that this poem 
is later than the war-part of tlie Maha-Bharata; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the liistorical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
eacli other in a similar relation. For the colonisation of 
Southern India could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
tliat arose there had been fought out. It is not, however, 
altogether necessary to suppose the latter ; and the warfare 
at least which forms the basis of the Maha-Bharata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of other 
Aryan tribes to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
^alas, as whose chief Rama appears in the Ramayana, who 
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effected the colonisation of the south,* as stated in the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a Ko^ala, who 
claimed this honour for liis people and royal house, is a 
point upon whicli it is not yet possible to form a judg- 
ment. He actually represents Sita as tlie daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videlias, a tribe contiguous to the 
Ko^alas, and renowned for his piety. Tlie scanty know- 
ledge of South India displayed in the Eamayana has been 
urged as proving its antiquity ; since in the Maha-J>liarata 
tins region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and as enjoying ample direct communication with 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance 1 can only see 
evidence of one of two things • either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge; whereas many 
generations have woiked at the Maha-Bharata, and made 
it their aim to magnify the imjiortance of the conflict 
by grouping round it as many elements as possible : or 
else — and this is the point 1 would ])articularly empha- 
sise — that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix u]) later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Eamayana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the V ork, whicli now numbers some 24,000 Uolcas, this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic poetry could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development.’!* Still, 


* 1 1 N\ as by them also — \)y Bhagira- 
tha, namely — that, accoiding to the 
Riirndyana, the mouths of the Gan- 
ges w ere discovered. Pi operly, they 
were the Eastern jather than the 
Southern forepObts of the Aiyans. 

■f Of these phases we Lave pro- 
bably traces in the g^anthah SUu- 
krandlyah [to this Goldstucker 111 
his Pdninij p. 28, takes exception, 
doubtless correctly; see /. St , v. 
27], Yamasahhiyahj Indrajananiyah, 
mentioned by Piinini, iv. 3 88 ; and 
in the Akhydnas and Chdnai dtaSy 
which, accoiding to Pdnini,vi. 2. 103, 
are to be variously designated ac- 
cording to the diifeient points of the 


compaf-s. The teim Chdnaidta still 
lemains unintelligible to me , see 
7 . St, 1. 153. (For the rest, as 
Btaterl by the Calcutta scholiast,, 
this rule, vi 2 103. isnotinter])reted 
in the I 31 iibh}a of Pataipj.ih ; it 
uiay possibly therefor© not be Pd- 
^ini’s at all, but posteiior to the time 
of Pataipjdli.) — The word grantha 
may have leference either to the 
outward fastening (like the German 
Heft, Band) or to the inner compo- 
sition ; which of the two we have 
to suppose remains still undecided, 
but I am inclined to pronounce fof 
the former. [See abo\e pp. 15, 99, 
165 ] 
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it is by no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first : here^ too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions ; for example, all those portions in 
which Edma is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
all the episodes in the first book, the whole of the seventh 
book, &c. The poem was originally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, precisely 
like the Maha-Bharata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar circumstance — which has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work — 
namely, that the text has come down to us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a different arrange- 
ment, or else vary throughout, and often materially, in the 
expression. This is hardly to be explained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com- 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, containing the 
so-called Bengali recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second book, the one published 
at Serampore by Carey and Marshman, the other at Bonn 
by A. W. von Schlegel. The manuscripts of the Berlin 
library contain, it would seem, a fourth recension * 


* See iny Catalogue of these MSS , 
p. 1 19. [Two complete editions of 
the text, with Rduia’s Commentaiy, 
have since appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in 1859-60, the 
otiier at Bombay in 1859, lespecting 
the latter, see my notice in /. Str.y 
ii. 235-245. Gorresio’s edition was 
completed by the appearance in 1867 
•f the text, and In 1870 of the trans- 
lation, of the Uttar a-Jcdnda. Hip- 
polyte Faiiche’s French translation 
follows Goiresio’s text, whereas 
Griffith’s metrical English version 
(Benares, 1870-74, in 5 volh.) fol- 
lows the Bombay edition. In my 
Essay, Ueber das Rdmdyanam^ 1870 
(an English translation of which ap- 
peared in the Indian Antiquary for 
1872, also separately at Bombay in 
1873), I have attempted to show 
that the modifications which the 
story of Riima, as known to us 


in its earliest shape in Buddhiht 
leirends, underwent in the hands of 
Vdlraiki, rest upon an acquaintance 
with the conceptions of the Trojan 
cycle of legend ; and I have like- 
wise endeavoured to determine rnoie 
accurately the position of the woik 
in liteiaiy history. The conclusion 
tliere anived at is, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
towards the commencement of the 
Christian era, and at all events in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Gieek influence upon India had 
already set in. This elicited a re- 
joinder from Kashinath ''I'rimbak 
Telang (1873), entitled, Was the 
Rdmdyana copied from llomf^r ; as 
to which see Ind. Ant.^ 11. 209, J. 
St , xiii. 336, 480. U'he same writer 
afterwards, m the Ind. Ant., iii. 
124, 267, pointed out a half iloha 
which occurs in the Yuddha hindiiy 
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Between the riilmayana and the remaining Kavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Maha- Bharat a 
and the extant Puranas. Towards filling up this blank 
we might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi language in the island of Bali,^^^ most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindus to Java, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kavya literature was particularly flourishing; other- 
wise we could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of the terms kavi and kdvya. Of the surviving 
Kavyas, tlie most independent in character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Eamayana — passably pure, 
too, in respect of form — are two works * bearing the name 
of Kalidasa, namely, the llagliu-mn&a and the Kumdra- 
saonhliava (both extant in Kavi also). The other Kavyas, 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Maha-Bharata or the Eamayana; and they arc also 
plainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive field ; while the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid bombast, 


and albo twice in Pat, im jail’s IVlaliil- 
bbjishya. But the veise contains a 
nieie general reflection {etijivantam 
dnando naram varshasatdd api)^ and 
need not tbeiefore have been de- 
rived fiom the Kdmdyana. In it- 
self, consequently, it iiroves nothing 
as to the priority of the poem to 
Pataipjali, and this all the less, as it 
is expressly cited by Vdlmiki himself 
merely as a quotation. On this and 
some other kindred points see my 
letter in the Ind. A 7 it., iv. 247 ff. 

(1875) ] 

See Fiiedench, 1 . c., /. St., ii. 
139 ff. The numeious tiaces which 
are contained in Pataipjali’s Maha- 
bhdshya of epic or naiiativo poems 
then actually extant, and which ap- 
pear in that woik as direct quota- 
tions therefrom, take us back to a 
far earlier time ; see /. S(.j xiii. 
463 ff. 


* They have been edited by 
Stenzler, text with translation [and 
repeatedly m India since, with or 
without the commentary of Malli- 
ndtha. To the seven books of the 
Kumdra-saipbhava, which were the 
only ones previously known, ten 
othens have recently been added ; 
on the ciitical questions connected 
with these, see, e.g.^ Z. D M, G , 
xxvii. 174-182 (1873). From the 
astrological data contained in both 
woiks, H. Jacobi has bhown, in the 
Moriatshir der Bnl Avnd., 1S73, P* 
556, that the date of their com- 
position cannot be placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4th 
century a d. The Roghu-vaflsa was 
mostpiobably compobed in honour 
of a Bhoja piiuce ; see my Essay on 
the Rdm. Tdp. Up., p. 279, I. Sir., 
i. 312]. 
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until at lenii^th, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re- 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of words. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as tlie material which 
enables him to display his expertiicss in manipulating the 
language.2^^ 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develo])- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is Ndfaka, and the player is styled Nata, literally 
‘ dancer.* Etymology tlnis points us to the fact that the 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. We find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned in the songs of the Rik {eg., in i lo i, 92. 4, &c), 
but with special frequency in the Atliarva-.Samhita and 
the Yajus,* though everywhere still under the root-form 


Six of these artificial epics 
are specially entitled M ahaldvi/as 
These are, in addition to the Ragha- 
van^a and Kurndra - samhhava * — 

(1) the Bhatti-hdvi/a, in 22 sanjafi, 
composed in Valabhi under kinj? 
SrI-Dharasena (xxii. 35), m the 6th 
or 7th cent, theiefoie , it deals with 
the story of Rdnia, and is wiitten 
with a special reference to grammar : 

(2) the Mdgha-kdvga or ^dupdla- 
hadha of Mdgha, the son of Datt.ika, 
in 22 sargm (Suprabiiadeva, grand- 
father of the poet, 18 described as 
the minister of a king Sii-Dliarrna- 
ndiblia), and (3) the Kirdtdrjuniya 
of Bhiiravijin 18 sargas , — both prior 
to Ilalayudha (end of the loth 
cent.), see /. St, viii. 193, IQ5, 
196: (4) the NainJiadhii/a of Sib 
Haisha, in 22 sargas, of the 12th 
cent, (see Buliler in the Journal 
Bombay Br R A. S, x. 35). The 
Rdghavapdndavtya of Kavirdja, 
in any case later than the loth 
cent. (see./. Str., i. 371), enjoys a 
high esteem ; it handles, in the 
self-same words, at once the story 
of the Riimuyana and that of the 


Malid'Blidrata, and, like the Nalum 
daya, in 4 sargas, which is even 
asciibed to Kdliddsa (edited so long 
ago as 1830 by Ferd. Benaiy), is 
one of the most characteristically 
artificial pieces of this cl.iss of 
poetry. All these works have been 
fiequently published in India, and 
to them are to be added many 
other similar productions. — Tlie 
Prdkrit poem Setu-handha or Rd~ 
vana-badha, which relates to the 
story of Rdina, and is reputed to 
be by Kdliddsa, also rnents special 
mention here. Of this Paul Gold- 
schmidt has already published two 
chapters (Gottingen, 1873) » imdSieg- 
fried Goldschmidt is engaged on an 
edition of the entire text. 

* With various kinds of musical ac- 
companiment, accoiding to the Vdj. 
Sarph. XXX, where we inert with 
quite a number of musicians and 
dancers, as well as with the name 
Saildsha itself, wdneb, at a later 
time, at all events, belongs specially 
to actors; see /. Str., 1. 76, 83. 
According to the scholium on Kdty , 
xxii. 4 3 by those vrdtyaganns 7 ja 
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nr it, Tlie prakritizcd form nat occurs for the first time 
in Panini, who, besides, informs us of the existence of dis- 
tinct Nata-siitras,* or manuals for the use of natas, one of 
whicli was attributed to Silalin, and another to Kri^a^va, 
their adherents being styled Sailalinas and Kri^a^vinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in the patronymic Sailali, which occurs in 
the thirteentli Icdnda of the Satapatha-Prahmana and it 
may also, pc^rhaps, be connected with the words Sailiisha 
and Ku^ilava, both of whicli denote ' actor ’ (?).■!• The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surj)rising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as the 
name of one of the old heroes wlio belong in common to 
the Hindus and the Parsis J Beyond this allusion wo 
have no vestige of either of these works. Panini further 
cites § the word ndtyam in the sense of ' naidndm dliarma 
dmndijo vd! In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art. — It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious solemnities and spec\acles 
(so-called ‘ mysteries ’), and also that dancing originally 
subserved religious purjioses. P>ut in support of this latter 
assumption, I have not met with one single instance in 
the ^rauta- or Grihya-Siitras with wdiich I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only a very super- 


yc sampddaycyuhj” as the text lias 
it, we Lave to understand specially 
teachers of dancing, iiiusic, and 
binging. “ In the man who dances 
and Bings, women take delight,” 
Sat., in. 2. 4 6 

* The two lules in question, iv 
3. no, III, according to the Cal- 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in 
the Bhdshya of Patamjali , possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Pdnmi’s 
at all, but posterior to the time of 
Pataipjali. [The Saildlino natah 
aie mentioned in the Bhdshya to iv 
2. 66 ; in the Anupada-sutra, the 
^aildlinah aie cited as a ritual 
school ; see I. St.y xiii. 429.] 

•f These terms are probably de- 
rived fiom 8 da, and refer to the 


coirupt, loose morals of those so 
designated ; and the same must 
apply to ^ildla, if this be a cog- 
nate w’ord. The deiivation from 
Kusa and Lava, the two sons of 
lldma, at the beginning of the 
Rdnidyana, has manifestly been in-r 
vented in order to escape the odiuih 
of the name ‘ lu 4 ilavad 
J Ought we here to understand 
the name literally, as, perhaps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, with at the same time, 
possibly, adiiect ironical reference 
to the renowned of old?? 

§ iv. 3. 129 : this rule, also, is not 
explained m theBhdshya; perhaps 
therefore it is not Pciijini’s, but 
Intel than Patapijali. 
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ficial knowledge). The religious significance of dancing 
is thus, for the older period at least, still questionable ; 
and since it is from dancing that the drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religious 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life ; wliile the most 
modern, on the contrary, almost exclusively serve religious 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
f)f tlie drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
a later age.^^^ This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals which 
were now and then celebrated by princes ; but only that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli- 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals. The name ayiplied to the stage-manager iii 
the dramas themselves, ‘ Siitra-dhara,’ is referred, and no 


Even now I am acquainted 
with but little fiom these souices 
bearing on this point. Amongst 
other things, at the pitfimedha we 
find dancing, music, and song, 
wliich represent the three forms 
of Hlpa or art (Safikh. Jlr. 29 5), 
presciibed for the whole day, 
Kitty, 21. 3 II But a Sndtaka 
ini^ht not participate in any ouch 
perfoimance, either actively or 
})a8sively, Pdr. 11. 7. Ou the day 
preceding the departure of a biide, 
four or eight married women (un- 
widowed) performed a dance in her 
house, 6dakh. Gri. i. ii. 

• It is known in the Megha-ddta, 

V. 3^, 36. 

aio Through the unexpected light 
B^ed by the Mahdbhdshya of Patam- 
ja\li on the then flourishing condi- 
tii^i of theatrical representation, 
thi^ question has recently taken a 
form'. very favourable to the view of 
whibm Lassen is the principal ex- 
poneniu and which regards the 
drama Vs having originated in re- 
ligious Spectacles resenjbling our 
mysteries^ The particulars there 
given regaVrding the performance of 


a Knnmvadha and Valibaiidha by so- 
called ^auhhikan — (comp, perhaps the 
muhhikas in Hdrdvali, 151, though 
these are explained as indi ajdlikaSy 
‘jugglers,’ cf 8 ohha, aohhanagarakn^ 
J. St f ill. 153) — lead us directly to 
this conclusion ; see I. St., xiii, 354, 
487 ff. “ But between the dramatic 
lepieseutations known in the Bhd- 
shya, which bear more tir less the 
character of religious festival-plays, 
and the earliest real dramas that 
have actually come down to us, we 
must of course supjiose a very con- 
siderable interval of time, during 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection exhibited 
ID these extant pieces ; and here 1 
am still disposed to assign a certain 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
plays. The Indian drama, after 
liaving acquitted itself brilliantly m 
the most varied fields — notably too 
as a drama of civil life — finally re- 
verted in its closing phases to essen- 
tially the same class of subjects with 
which it had started — to represents* 
tions from the story of the gods.” — ■ 
Ibid., pp. 491, 492. 
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»loubt rightly, to the original sense of ‘ (measuring) line- 
holder,’ ' carpenter since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the arcliitect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of the buildings for the recep- 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, likewise to con- 
duct the various arrangements tliat were to serve for their 
amusement. (See Lassen, /. AK,, ii. 503.) Whether the 
naias and nartalcas mentioned on such occasions are to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful ; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, I hold in the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word ; and it is only vdiere the two appear 
together (e.g., in Eainay. i. 12. 7 Gorr.) that nata has cer- 
tainly to be taken in the sense of ' actor.’ Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, in one instance — in the story of the life of 
Maudgalyayana and L^patishya, two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representation of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals f But here a question at once arises as 
to the age of the work in which this reference occurs ; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base any 
conclusion upon it. Lassen, it is true, says that in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of plays is spoken 
of as something usual ; ” but the sole authority lie adduces 
is the passage from the Dulva indicated in the note The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Vinaya-Bitaka, cannot, as is 
well known, be classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings ; ” it contains pieces of widely different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity. In the 
Lalita-Vistara, apropos of the testing of Buddha in the 


* And tlierefore bcis probably 
nothing to do with the Nata-edtras 
mentioned above ? For another ap- 
plication of the word by the Bud- 
dhists, see Lassen, /. AiT., li. 8l. 
Of a marionette theatre, at all 
events, we must not think, though 
the Javanese puppet-shows might 
tempt us to do so. 

+ Csoma Koiosi, w’ho gives an 
account of this in As. Jtes, xx. 50, 
uses these phrases : “ They meet on 
the occasion of a festival at R^ja- 
griha : . . . their behaviour during 
the several exhibitions of spictaclcs — 


their mutual addresses after the 
shows are over.” By ‘spectacle’ 
must we here necessarily understand 
‘ dramatic spectacle, drama ’ ? ! 
[Precisely the same thing applies to 
the word vlsilka^ which properly 
only signifies ‘merrymaking* in the 
Suttas of the Southern Buddhists, 
where the witnessing of such ex- 
hibitions (visilJca-dassnna) is men- 
tioned among the reproaches direct- 
ed by Bhagavant against the worldly 
ways of the Brahmans ; see Bur- 
nouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loif p. 465 ; 
/. St., iii 152-154.] 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux, p. 1 50), ndlya must, 
undoubtedly, be taken in the sense of ‘ mimetic art ' — and 
so Foucaux translates it; but this does not suppose the 
existence of distinct dramas. Tlie date, moreover, of this 
particular work is ))y no means to be regarded as settled; 
and, 111 any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weiglit whatever 

With rcs[)ect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
Mrichhakatf and Kalidasa's pieces, to the first century B.c. ; 
while the pieces next following — those of Bliavabhuti — 
belong to a time so late as the eighth century a d. Be- 
tween Kalidasa and Bliavabhuti tliere would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries — a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us. Now this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable; and were it so, then surely at the veiy 
least there ought to be discernible 111 the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very different man- 
ner of treatment, from that exhibited in their predecessors 
of an age eight or nine hundred years earlier.* But this 
is by no means the case; and thus we are compelled at 
once to reject tins pretended tradition, and to refer those 
soi-disant older pieces to ])retty much the same period as 
those of Bliavabhuti. Moreover, when we come to examine 
the matter more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
ground whatever for the view hitherto accepted: we only 
find that the tradition has been radically misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that Kalidasa lived at the court 
of Vikramaditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhaiivantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasinha, 
^afiku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahami- 
liira, and Vararuchi'|- were the ‘nine gems' of Vikrama’s 


* I h.ive here copied Holtzmann’s 
words, referring to Am^tra, iii his 
excellent little treatise, Ucher den 
(jriechhchcn Utspruvg dcs indiscJun 
T/tierkreiscs, ’Ksuhruhe^ 1841, ]>. 26. 

f This IS obviously the Vriracha 
who 18 mentioned by the Hindustjlni 
chronicler as the author of the Vi- 


krama-charitra {Journ. Asiat. Mai, 
1844, p. 356). [This recension — 
ascribed to V.irarnchi — of the Sih- 
hdsana-dvdti ihsikd is actually ex- 
tant ; Bee Aufrecht, Cat. of Sansk. 
MSS. Libr. Trin. Coll. Camh., p. ll, 
and Westergaard, Catal. Codd. Or, 
Bibl, Reg Hauniensis, p. 100 ] 
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court. Now it is upon this one verse — a mere waif and 
stray, that has come, like Schiller’s ‘ Madchen aiis der 
Fremde,’ from nobody knows where,* * * § and which is, in any 
case, of the most questionable authority — that the assump- 
tion rests that Kalidasa flourished in the year 56 B c. ’ 
For people were not satisfied wnth hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the tradition here x>resented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they jxt the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody- 
ing it“[“ — they at once rushed to the conclusion that the 
Yikrama here named must be the Vikramaditya, whose era, 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 56 
B.c. But then, we know of a good many different Vikramas 
and Vikramadityas and, besides, a tradition which is 
found in some modern woiks,§ and which ought surely, in 
the first instance, to have been shown to be baseless before 
any such conclusion was adopted, states exfu'essly (whether 
correctly or not is a question by itself) that king Bhoja, 
the ruler of Malava,who dwelt at Dhara and Ujjayini, was 
the Vikrama at vhose couit the ‘nine gems’ flourished; 
and, according to an inscription, || this king Bhoja lived 


* It IS alleged to be t<iken fion) 
tlie Vikiama-chantra ; but Kotb, in 
Ins anal} t>is of tins woik in the Joitrn 
A suit., Octob 1845, p 278 ff., says 
nothing ot It. [And in fact it occuis 
neitliei theie nor in any of the other 
lecensions of the SlIlh{^.sana-d^^^tT lA- 
^iikd to which 1 have access It is, 
liowe\er, found embodied both m 
the Jyotirvid-dbliamnn, of about the 
sixteenth centuiy ( 22 . lo, see Z D. 
M. G , xxii. 723, 1S68), and in a 
Singhalese MS. of the s<»-c.dled 
Mavaratna (with Singlialese com- 
mentary) cited in Westeigaaid’s 
Catal Codd Or. Bill. Rc(j. IJaun , 
p. 14 (1S46) ] 

■f Paitly on erroneous grounds. 
It w’as asserted, namely, that the 
word Ghatakarpara in the verse was 
only the name of a work, not of a 
I)erson : this, however, is not the 
ease, as sevcial poems, besides, are 
found ascribed to him. 

X ‘ Sun of might ’ is quite a 
general title, and not a name 

§ See, for instance, also Haeber- 


lin’s SansLrtl Anthology^ pp. 483, 
484. 

1! See L.ihsen, Zcitsch iur die 
Kitnde des Morg , vii. 294 ff. ; Cole- 
biooke, n. 462. Accoiding to Bein- 
aud m the Jomn. Anat.^ Sept. 1844, 
250, Bhoj.i 18 mentioned some 
years eailier by Albiiuni, who wrote 
in AD. 1031, as his contemporary ; 
and Otbi alludes to him eailier still, 
in AD 1018, as then reigning; see 
lleinaud, Mhn. sur Vhide, p. 261. 
Accoi'ding to a later Hindusttini 
chronicler, he lived 542 years after 
Vikramdditya (see Journ. Asiat. 
Mai, 1844, p 354), which would 
make the date of the latter about 
A D. 476. Upon what this very pre- 
cise statement rests is unfortunately 
uncertain ; the Yikrania-charitra 
does not fix in this definite w'sy the 
iii’eival of time between Bhoja and 
Vikrama Roth, at all events, iir 
his analysis of the w’ork {Journ. 
Asiat. y Sept. 1854, p. 281) merely 
says, hicn des annhs ajirh {fa mart 
dc Vilranuklitya) Bhoja pariiutav 
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about 1040-1090 A.D. On the otlicr liaiid, tliere exists no 
positive ground whatever for the opinion tliat the Vikraina 
of the verse is the Vikramaditya whose era begins in B.C. 
56. Nay, tlie case is stronger still; for up to the present 
time we liave absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era of Vikramaditya dates from the year of 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introduced by liim for astronomical reasons ! -f* “ To assign 

him to the first year of his era might be quite as great a 
mistake as we should commit in placing Pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius Caesar in the first year of the Julian period to winch 
his name has been given, in the year 4713 B c.’' (Holtz- 
mann, op. cit., p. 19). 


.soHvei am ponroir.** [Tlie text bas 
hiniply : ^^haJutni varshdni gatdnV* 
Nor does any definite statement of 
the kind occur in any of the various 
other recensions of the Sinlulsana- 
dvdtnn 4 ikd, although a considerahJe 
interval is heie regularly assumed 
to have elapsed between the rule of 
Vikrarnaat AvantI and tliatof Blioja 
at Dhilnl ] — To suppose two Bliojas, 
AS Remaud does, I c , and M^m. sur 
VInde, pp, 1 1 3, 1 14, IS altogether 
arbitiary. We miglit determine the 
uncertain date of Vikramdditya by 
the certain date of Blioja, but we 
cannot reverse the process. The date 
3044 of Ymliiishthira’s era is, / As y 
I c., p. 357, assigned to the acces- 
sion of Vikramdditya ; but it does 
not appear whether this is the actual 
tradition of the Hindustitiii chroni- 
cler, or merely an addition on the 
part of the translator. Even in the 
former case, it would still only prove 
that the chronicler, or the tradition 
lie followed, mixed up the common 
assertion as to the date of Vikrama 
with the special statement above 
referred to. [To the statements 
of the Hindusbdnl chronicler, Mir 
Cher i Ali Afsos, no great impor- 
tance, probably, need be attached. 
They rest substantially on the recen- 
sion attributed to Vararuchi of the 


Sifthdsana-dv.itrihsikd, which, how- 
ever, in the MS bef(»re me (Tiin. 
Coll., Carab.), yields no definite 
chronological data. — After all, 
tlie assumption of seveial Bhojas 
has since turned out to be fully 
w.'irranted ; see, eg., RajendraUla 
Mitia in Jourrt. A. S Bang. 1863, 
p 91 fF., and my 7 . Btr , 1 312 ] 

* S<^e Colebrooke, ii 475 ; liassen, 
7 . AK y 11. 49, 50, 398; Reinaud, 
Mim. sur ILnde, pp. 68 ff, 79 ff. , 
Bertrand in the Jouin, Asiat , Mai, 
1844- P 357 - 

f We first meet with it in the 
astronomer Vardha-Mihira in the 
fifth or sixth century, though even 
this 18 not altogether certain, and, as 
in the case of Biahmagnpta in the 
seventh centniy, it might possibly 
be the era of ydlivilhana (beg. a D. 
78). Lassen does, in fact, 8uppo^e 
the latter (/. AR y 1. 5 o^)» 
Colebiooke, li. 475 — Alifirtini gives 
particulars (v Remand, / om? n. Asiat , 
Sept. 1844, pp 282-284) to the 
origin of the Salca era ; but regard- 
ing the basis of the Samvat era of 
V ikrama he does not enlarge, [Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of such capital importance for Indian 
chronology, are m an altogether 
unsatisfactory state. Accoiding to 
Kern, Introd. to his edition of tho 
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The dramas of Kalidasa — that one of the ‘nine gems' with 
whom we are here more immediately concerned — furnish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables ns to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not especially early ; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not nnfrequently coinciding with the present 
form of these vernaculars, brings ns down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ. But whether the 
tradition is right in placing Kalidasa at the court of Bhoja 
in the middle of the eleventh century appears to me very 
questionable ; for this reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other poets also, whose works, compared 
with those of Kalidasa, are so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his — for example, 
Damodara Mi^ra, author of the Ilanuirian-nataka. More- 
over, Kalidasa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in ])art too of wholly diverse character, that we 
cannot but admit the existence of several authors of this 
name ; and, in point of fact, it is a name that has continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Kay, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to Kalidasa would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author from 


Brihat-Sar^hitd of V.irdha-Mihira, 
5 ff. (1866), the use of the so-called 
Safiivat era is not demonstrable for 
early times at all, while astronomers 
only begin to employ it after the 
year looo or so. According to 
Westeigaard, Om de indiske Kejser' 
house (1867), p 164, the grant of 
Dantidurga, dated ^aka 675, Samvat 
81 1 (a.d. 754), 18 the earliest certain 
instance of its occurrence ; see also 
Burnell, Elem. of South. Ind. Pal , p. 
55. Others, on the contrary, have 
no hesitation in at once refernng, 
wherever possible, every Samvat- or 
Sa 7 fivatsare-ds.ieidi inscription to tiie 
Samvat era Thus, c.,7. , Cnniiiiig- 
hara in his Archceol Survey of India ^ 
ui* 3I» 39* directly assigns an in- 
scription dated Samv 5 to the year 
B.C. 52: Dow son, too, has recently 


taken the same view, J. R. A. S.^ vii. 
382 {1875). According to Eggeling 
(Trubner’s Amer and Or. Lit. Rcc , 
special number, 1875, p. 38), one of 
the inscriptions found in Sir Walter 
Elliot’s copies of grants dates as 
far back as the year Saha 169 (a.d. 
247). Burnell, however, declares it 
to be a forgery of the tenth century. 
Fergusson, too, On the i^ka, Sarpt^ 
vatf and Gupta Eras, pp II-16, is 
of opinion that the so-called samvat 
era goes no farther back than the 
tenth century. For the present, 
therefore, unfortunately, where 
there is nothing else to guide us, it 
must generally lemain an open ques- 
tion which era we have to do with 
in a particular inscription, and wdiat 
date consequently the insciiption 
bears ] 
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the other And this view is farther favoured by 

the circumstance, that in the introduction to this play 
Dhavaka, Saumilla, and Kaviputra are named as the 
poet’s predecessors; Dhavaka being the name of a poet 
wlio flourished contemporaneously with king Sii-Harslia 
of Kashmir, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century There may, it is 


111 the introduction to niy 
translation of tins diaina, the Ma- 
livikdgnimitra, 1 have specially ex- 
amined not only the question of its 
genuineness, but also that of the 
date of Kifliddsa. The result ar- 
iived at IS, in the first place, that 
this diama also really belongs to 
him — and in this view Shankar 
P.indit, in his edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869), coucuis As to 
tlie second point, internal evidence, 
paitly denved fiom the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation jiresented to us, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
Kiilidtlsa’s three dramas to a period 
fiorn the second to the fourth ceii- 
tuiy of our era, the peiiod of the 
Gupta pi iiices, Chandragupta, &c , 
“whose reigns correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the gloiy 
of Vikrama, and may perhaps b*^ 
gathered up in it in one single focus ” 
Lassen has expressed himself to 
essentially the same effect ( 7 . AK , 
11 457, I15S-I160) ; see also I. , 
11. 148, 41 5-41 7. Kern, how^evei, 
with S})ecial 1 eference to the tradi- 
tion which regards Killiddsa and 
Vaidh.i-Mihiia as contemporaries, 
lias, in his preface to Vardha’s 
Bfiliat-Samhitd, p 20, declared 
himself in favoui of referring the 
‘ nine gems ’ to the first half of the 
sixth century a.d Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Kumdta-sarpbhava and Raghu- 
vani^a, Jacobi comes to the con- 
clusion {Monatsher der Berl. Acad, 
^^73) P 55^) author of 

these two poems cannot have lived 
before about A D. 350 ; but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether he is to be identi- 


fied with the diam.itist. Shankar 
P.in^it, m Trubner’s Am and Or. 
Lit. Rcc.y 1875, special No , p. 35, 
assumes this, and fixes Kdliddsa’s 
date as at all events piior to the 
middle of the eighth century. For 
a definite chionological detail which 
18 peihips furnished by the Megha- 
ddta, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists Kdliddsa 
IS placed in the sixth centuiy ; 
Knighton, Ilist. of Ceylon^ 105 ; 
Z. D M G.y xxii 730 With model 11 
astronomers, the idea of a triad of 
authors of this name is so fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
Kdliddsa to denote the number 3; 
see Z, D M. G.y xxii. 713 

**•2 The d.ite of of 

whom Dhdvaka is stated in the 
Kilvya-prakd^a to have been the 
piotegd — Kashmir is not here in 
question — has since been fixi'd by 
ll.dl (liitrod to the Vdsavadattd) 
for the seventh century, rather. 
Hall, moreover, questions the exis- 
tence of Dhdvak.i altogether (p. 1 7), 
and 18 of opinion that he “never 
enjoyed any more substantial 
existence than that of a various 
reading ” — This conjecture of Hall’s 
as to the name of the author of the 
Ratndvali, in which Biihler also 
concurred, has since been brilliantly 
verified . According to Buhler’s letter 
from 6 ilnagara (publ. in 1 . St., xiv. 
402 ff'), all the Kashmir MSS. of 
the Kiivya-prakd^a read, in the pas- 
sage in question, Bdnay not Dhd- 
vaka, the latter name being alto- 
gether unknow'u to the Pnp^its 
there : “ As Mamma^a was a native 
of Kashmir, this reading is un- 
doubtedly the correct one.” — Comp, 
note 218 below. 
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true, Lave been more Dhdvakas than one ; another MS., 
moreover, reads Bhasaka ; and besides, these introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In the case of 
the Mrichhakati at least, this would appear to be cer- 
tain, as the poet’s own death is there intimated.* This 
last-mentioned drama, the Mriclihakati — whose author, 
Siidraka, is, accordiipi^ to Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to Vikramaditya^^^ e., the same Vikrama at whose 
court the ‘ nine gems ' nourished ?) — cannot in any case 
have been written before the second century ad. For it 
makes use of the word ndvaJca as the name of a coin ; f 
and this term, according to Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, p. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a king who, 
by the evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 a d. (Lassen, 7 . AK, ii 413). But 
a date long subsequent to this will have to be assigned to 
to the Mrichhakati, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barbarous condition. Besides, we 
meet with the very same flourishing state of Buddhism 
which is liere revealed in one of the dramas of Bhava- 
bhiiti, a poet whose date is fixed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century a.d. The Eamayana and the war- 
part of the Maha-Bharata must, to judge from the use 


213 paf-sage exhibits a great 
numbei of various readings; see Haag, 
Zur Texteshritih ?/. Krklaruvq von 
Kdliddsa's Mdlavikdf/nimitra (1872), 
pp. 7, 8 Hall, 1 . c.f prefeis the 
readings Bhdsaka, Jldmila^ ami Sau^ 
mila ; Haag, on the contrary, Bkdsa^ 
Saumillaj Kaviputra In Bdna’s 
Harsha - chanta, Introd , v. 15, 
Bhdsa IS lauded on account of his 
dramas : indeed, his name is even 
put before that of Kdliddaa. 

* Unless ^ddraka-iilja, the re- 
puted author, simply was the pation 
of the poet? It is quite a common 
thing in India for the actual author 
to sulostitute the name of his patron 
for his own. 

In a prophetic chapter of the 
Skanda-Purili^a, for instance, he is 
placed in the year Kali 3290 {ie., 
A D. 189), but at the same time only 
twenty years before the Handas 


whom Chdnakya is to destroy. To 
Vikram^ditya, on the other hand, 
is assigned the date Kah 4000, i.e , 
AD. 899 (’) ; see the text in tsva- 
rachandra Vidydsilgara’s Marriage 
of Hindoo WidonSt p 63 (Calc. 
1856), and in my Essay on the 
R^nuiyaija, p. 43. 

f According to the Visva-kosha, 
quoted by Mahidhara to Vdj. Saiph. 
25, 9, it is a synonym of rdjxi 
(=: rupee ?). Ydjnavalkya (see 
Stenzler, Introd., p. xi.) and Vfid- 
dha-Gautama (see Dattaka Miindnsit, 
p. 34) are also acquainted with 
ndnajca in the sense of *coin. ’ 
[Both Lassen, I. AK.^ 11. 575, and 
Muller, A. S, A., p. 331, dispute 
the conclusions drawn from the 
occurrence of the word ndnajca^ but 
I cannot be persuaded'of the cogency 
of their objections.] 
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made of their heroes in tlie Mrichhakati, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of the jTOsent Puranas, we may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Puranas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name The two remain- 
ing dramas of Bhavabhiiti, and the whole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic tradition of the 
Kamayana and Maha-Bharata, or else to the history of 
Krishna ; and the later the pieces are, the more do they 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries' of the Middle Ages. 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of civil life, form of course an excep- 
tion to this. A peculiar class of dramas are the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the dramatis 'personae. One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindu dmma is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular dialects. This feature is of great 
importance for the criticism of the individual pieces ; 
the conclusions resulting from it have already been ad- 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 


* Besides, the slaying of Kumbha 
and Nisumbba by Devi, \\hich forms 
the subject of the J)e\ i-Mdhdtniy<a, 
V -X , in the Mdik.nid. -Purdna, is 
referied to in the IVl rich h aka ^i, p. 
105 22 (ed Stenzler). — VVllether,^67c^. 
104 18, Karataka is to be referred 
to the jackal of this name in the 
Pafichatantra is uncertain. — At 
page 126 9 Stenzler reads gallaUca, 
but Wilson {Hindvi, Theatre^ i. 1 34) 
reads maUaha, and considers it not 
impossible that by it we liave to 
undei stand the Arabic wdhk ! — In 
regard to the state of manners de- 
picted, the Mrichhakati is closely 
related to the Dasa - kumdia, al- 
though the latter woik, written in 
the eleventh century [rather in the 
sixth. Bee below, p. 213], belongc 


ceitainly to a later stage. Ought 
the ^ddiaka who is mentioned in 
this wolk, p. 1 18, ed. Wilson, to be 
identified, perhaps, with the reputed 
author of the Mrichhakati? 

215 Yor example, from the rela- 
tion in whveh the Prdkfit of the 
several existing recensions of the 
Srikuntald stands to the rules of 
the Pidkfit grammarian Vararuchi, 
Pischel has drawn special arguments 
in support of the view advocated by 
him in conjunction with Stenzlei, 
that of these recensions the Bengdli 
one is the most ancient ; see Kuhn’s 
Beitragc zur imjl. Spracliforsch.^ 
viii 129 ff. (1874), and my observa- 
tions on the subject in /. St , xiv. 
35 
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From the foregoing exposition it appears that the drama 
meets us in an already finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
works are represented as new, in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; but of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant has been preserved.^^® Consequently the conjecture 
that it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactria, in 
the Panjab, and in Gujarat (for so far did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindu faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
in the meantime admit of direct verification But its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeni able, especially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the west of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama 
exists. The fact, again, that no dramas are found either 


See Cowell in / St j v. 475 ; 
and as to the Kanba-vadlia and Vali- 
bandha, the note on p. 198 above. 

Cf. the Introduction to my 
translation of the Mdlavika, ]> xlvii , 
and the remarks on YaianiLd in Z. 
D. M. G.f XIV. 269 ; also 7 . St , xiii. 
492. 

The leading woik on the In- 
dian dramas is still Wilson’s Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, 1835*^, 1871'^. The numboi of 
dramas that have been published in 
India is already very consideiable, 
and 18 constantly being inci eased. 
Foi eniost amongst them still remain: 
— the Mfichhakatihdoi Sudiaka, the 
three dramas of Kdliddsa {^ahuntaln, 
Urvasl, and Mdlavikd), Bhavabhdti’s 
thiee (Mdlati-mddhava, Mahd-vtra- 
charitra, and Uttara-rdma-chai iti a) , 
— the MatndvaH of King Sri-Harsha- 
deva, composed, accoiding to W’ll- 
son’s view, in the twelfth centuiy, 
and that not by the king himself, 
but by the poet Dhdvaka, who lived 
at his couit, but according to Hall, 
by the poetBilna in the beginning of 
the seventh centuiy ; see Hall, In- 
troduction to the Vrisavadattd, p. 
15 IF. (cf. note 212 above), /. Str,, i. 


356), Lit. Cent. Bl , 1872, p. 614;— 
the Ndgdnanda, a Buddhistic sen- 
sational piece ascribed to the same 
royal author, but consideied by 
Cowell to belong to Dhdvaka (see, 
however, my notice of Boyd’s trans- 
lation in Lit. C. B., 1872, p. 615) ; — 
tlio Veni-saijihara of Bh.i^ta-ndni- 
yana, a piece pervaded by the colour- 
ing of the Kpishna sect, wiitten, 
according to Grill, who edited it in 
1871, in the sixth, and in any case 
earlier than the tenth century (see 

Lit. C. B, 1872, p 612); — the 
Viddha-^dlabha^jiid of Kdja-Sekha- 
ra, probably jrrior to the tenth 
centuiy (see 7 . Str., i. 313) ; — the 
Mudrd-rdkshasa of Vi^dkhadatta, a 
piece of political intrigue, of about 
the twellih centuiy , and lastly, the 
Prahodha-cliandroditya of Kpshna- 
mL 4 ia, which dates, accoiding to 
Goidstucker, from the end of the 
same century. — Two of Kdliddsa’s 
dramas, the Sakuntald and Urvasi, 
are each extant in several recensions, 
evidently in consequence of their 
having enjoyed a very special pojtu- 
laiity. Siuce the appearance of 
PischeTs pamphlet, I)e Kdliddsat 
SakuntaU Recensionihus (Breslau, 
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in the literature of the Hindus, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 a.d. (and thence subse- 
quently to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is per- 
haps to be explained, in the former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?). But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is more surprising, as the Meghadiita of Kalidasa and 
other similar works are found among their translations. 

The Lyrical branch of Sanskrit poetry divides itself, 
according to its subject, into the Eeligious and the Ei'otic 
Lyric. With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of tlie Atharva-Samhita, that the hymns of 
tins collection are no longer the expression of direct reli- 
gious emotion, but are rather to be looked upon as the 
utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that m part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations. This same character is found 
faithfully ])reserv(Ml in the later religious lyrics, throughout 
the Epic, the Punlnas, and the Upanishads, wherever 
prayers of the sort occur , and it has iinally, within the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression m the 
Tantra literature. It is in particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which the several deities are invoked that 
their favour is thought to be won; and the ‘tliousand- 
name-prayers ’ form quite a special class by themselves. 
To this category belong also the prayers in amulet-form, 
to which a prodigious virtue is ascribed, and which enjoy 
the very highest repute even in the present day. Besides 
these, we also meet with prayers, to Siva -|- especially, which 


1870), in which lie contends, with 
great confidence, for the greater au- 
Uienticity of the so-called Bengtlli 
rectoision, the questions connected 
herewith have entered upon a new 
stage. See a full discussion of this 
topic in /. , xiv. i6i ff. To 

Pihchel we are also indebted tor oui 
knowledije of the Dekhan recension 
of the Uiva^i : it appeared in the 
Monatsher. dcr Berl. Acad.^ 1875, pp. 
609-670. 

* Yet the later emigrants might 
have taken some with them! [in 


this Kavi literature, moreover, we 
have actually extant, in the Sniaia- 
dahana, a subsequent version of the 
Kumdia-saipbhava, and in the Su- 
mana-santaka (?) a similar version 
of the liaghu-v<ih 4 a, i.e., works which, 
in their originals at least, bear the 
name of Kdliddsa ; see 1. Bt.y iv. 133. 
141.] Do the well-known Javanese 
puppet-shows owe their origin to the 
Indian drama ? 

f Whose worship appears, in the 
main, to have exercised the most fav* 
ourable influence upon his followers. 
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for religious fervour and childlike trust will hear compari- 
son with the best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
It must be admitted, their number is very small. 

The Erotic Lyric commences, for us, with certain of the 
])oems attributed to Kalidasa. One of these, tlie Mcylia- 
duta, belongs at all events to a period when the temple 
worship of Siva Mahakala at IJjjayini was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of tlie first Muhammadan 
conquerors. Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kalidasa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjnr,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Megha- 
duta IS a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the route the 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exposition which has 
been imitated in a considerable number of similar poems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhartrihari, 


wheieas it is the worship of Krishna 
that Las chiefly countenanced and 
furthered the uioial degradation ol 
the Hindiis. 

A very defliiite cliiouological 
detail would be furniwhed by v. !.i{, 
pi ovidedMallinjftha’s assertion is w.ri- 
ranted, to the effect tliat this a eise 
is to be taken in a double sense, i.e , 
as referimg at the same time to 
Dinndga, a violent opponent of Ki- 
lidas.i. Foi in that ease v\e should 
in all probability have to undei stand 
by Dihndga the well-known llud- 
diiist disputant of this name, wlio 
lived somewhere about the sixth cen- 
tuiy ; see my discussion of this point 
in Z 1) M G y xxii. 726 fl. 

* Considering the seal city of the 
Asiatic Researches^ I here give 
Csoina Koidsi’s account of the Tan- 
djui, contained in vol. xx , 1836, in 
some detail. “ The Bstan-Hgyur is 
a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works ” (in all some 3900), 
“written mostly by ancient Indian 
Pandits and some learned Tibetans 
in the fiist centimes after the intro- 
duction of Euddhisrn into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen- 
tury of out era. The whole makes 


225 volumes It is divided into the 
Rgyud and the Mdo ( I'antra and 
>utra classes, m Sanskrit). The 
Rgyud, mostly on tantrika rituals 
and ceiemonies, makes 87 volumes. 
The Mdo, on science and liteiatuie, 
occupies 136 volumes One separate 
volume contains (58) hymns or 
juaises on seveial deities or saints, 
.<11(1 one volume is the index foi the 
whole. — The Rgyud con tuns 2640 
tieatises of diffeient sizes * they treat 
in geneial of the rituals and ceie- 
momes of the mystical doctiine (>f 
the Buddhists, inter^peised with 
many instructions, h}mns, prayers, 
and incantations. — The Mdo tieats 
ill general of science and literature 
in the following order : theology, 
]<hilosophy” (these two alone make 
94 volumes), “logic 01 dialectic, 
philology or grammar, ihetoric, 
jioesy, prosody, synonymies, astro- 
nomy, asti ology, medicine and ethics, 
some hints to the mechanical arts 
and histones. ” ISee fin ther, in par- 
ticular, Anton Schiefner’s paper, 
Ueher die logiscJien und grammati- 
schen Werke im 2'andjur^ in the Bul- 
letin of the St Petersburg Academy 
(read 3d September 1847) 

0 
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Amaru, &c , which merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishna and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates of Ins youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description ; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting It is remarkable that, in regard to 
some of these poems, we encounter the same phenomenon 
as in the case of the Song of Solomon * a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, the 
Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva,^^*^^ such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy winch is here displayed. 

Of the Ethico-Didactic Poetiy — the so-called Niti-Sds- 
tras — but little has survived in a complete form (some 
pieces also in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
great epic, the ]\laha-Bharata, in consequence of the char- 
acter of universality which was gradually stanqied upon 
it, is itself to be regarded as such a Kiti-^astra. Still, 
relies enough of the aphoristic etliical poetry have been 
preserved to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent results.^^^ Closely allied 


2i»a Buhlcr (letter Sep. 

1875), Jay.uleva, who does not ap- 
pear in the Saras v.-kanpislbh., flou- 
rished under king Lakshman.isena of 
Gauda, of whom there is extant an 
inscription of the year I116, and 
\\h()So era, still current in Mithila, 
begins, acc. to Ind. Ant. iv. 300, in 
A.D. 1170 

See Bohtlingk’s critical edition 
of these aphorisms, Indische Sprilchc, 
3 vols., 1863-65 (with 5419 vv.), 2d 
edition, 1870-73 (witli 7613 vv ), 
and Aiifiecht’s annlysis. in the Z 
1 ) M G., xxvii I ff (1873), of the 
^drngadhara-Paddhatif of the four- 
teenth century, — an anthology of 
about 6000 vv culled from 264 dif- 
ferent authors and works. Compare 
also Joh. Klatt, Dc Trcccntis Chdna- 
lyac Sentcntus (1873), and Dr. John 


Muir's lieligwus and Moral Senti- 
ments from San'^krtt Writers (1875). 
liegarding an anthology which, both 
in extent and antiquity, surpasses 
that of ^rfigadhar.i, viz, the Sad- 
uhti - hamdmrita of Siidharaddsa, 
compiled ^aka II27 (ad. 1205), and 
comprising quotations from 446 
poets, Bee the latest number of Rdj. 
Lilia Mitr.i’s Notices^ in. 134-149. 
The statement at the close of the 
work respecting the era of king 
Lakbhrnanasena, in whose service the 
poet’s father was, is both m itself 
obscure, and does not well harmonise 
with our other information on the 
point. On account of the numerous 
examples it quotes we may also here 
mention the Sarasvati-hanthahUara- 
wa, a treatise on poetics attributed 
to king Bhoja-deva, and tlieieforo 
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to it is the literature of the ‘ Beast-Fable,’ which has a very 
special interest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West. We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pre- 
sent occur in the Chhandogyopanishad. Nor are these 
at all limited there to the representation of the gods as 
assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat- 
ing with men, of which we liave even earlier illustrations,* 
but animals are themselves introduced as the speakers and 
actors. In Panini’s time, complete cycles of fables may 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yet t The oldest fables, out of India, are 
those of Babrius, for some of which at least the Indian 
original may be pointed out.^”^ But the most ancient book 


belonging probably to eleventh 
century; see on it Aiitiecht, Cata- 
logn 8 , pj'. 208, 209 — To this class 
also belongs, tliough its contents are 
almost entiiely erotic, the Pntkrit 
anthology of PTdla, consisting pro- 
jieily of only 700 verses (whence its 
name Sapta-Fatala), which, how- 
ever, by successive lecensions have 
groiMi to 1 100-1200 It w as the })io- 
totype of the t)aj>ta-iaUoi Govardha- 
11.1, a woik of about the twelfth cen- 
tury, which m its turn seems to have 
served as tlie model for the Salta- 
sat of the Hindi poet Bihilri Lai ; see 
iny Essny on the Sapta-^uaka of 
Hiila (1870), pp. 9, 12, and Z D M. 
fr , xxviii. 345 ff (1874), and. also 
Gaiiez in the Journ Asiat , August 

1S72, p. 197 tr 

* For instance, the story of Mami 
and the fish, India’s nietainorphosis 
into the birds marlata and lapifija- 
la, his appearance in the form ot a 
rarn, &c. In the Rik the sun is fre- 
quently compared to a vulture or 
lalcon hovering in the air. 

•f* The vtoids cited in support of 
this are not Pdriini’s own, but his 
scholiast’s (see p. 225). [But, at 
all events, they occur directly rn 
the Mahdbhdisbya ; see 1 . St , xiii. 
486] 

In my paper, Veher den Zu- 
yamvienhang indisthcr Fahdn nut 


gneclnschen (7 H , 111. 327 ff.), as 
the result ot s})ecial investigations 
beaiing u])on A Wagenei’s Essay 
on the subject (1853), I ariived at 
exactly the opposite conclusion ; for 
in nearly every instance where a 
Greek fable was compared with tbe 
conesponding Indian one, the marks 
of oiiginahty appeared to me to be- 
long to the f(unier. In all proba- 
bility the Buddhists weie here the 
special medium of coinrnunication, 
since it is upon their popular form 
of literary exposition that the Indian 
fable and fairy-tale literature is spe- 
cially based. Otto Keller, it is true, 
in his tiact, Uehcr die G eschichte der 
griech Fabcl (1S62), maintains, in 
opposition to iny view, the Indian 
origin of the fables common to India 
and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
Assyrian channel of communication. 
His mam argument for their Indian 
origin 18 derived from the circum- 
stance that the relation existing in 
Greek fable between tbe fox and 
the lion has liO real basis in the na- 
ture of the two animals, whereas 
the jackal does, as a matter of 
tact, stand to tbe lion in the rela- 
tion portrayed in Indian fable. But 
are jackals, then, only found in In- 
dia, and not also in countries inha- 
bited by Semitic peoples ? And is 
not the Greek aiiimal-fahle precisely 
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of fables extant is tlie Pafi^lia-iantra. The original text 
of this work lias, it is true, undergone great alteratioii and 
expansion, and cannot now be restored with certainty ; 
but its existence in the sixth century ad is an ascertained 
fact, as it was then, by command of the celebrated Sas- 
sanian king Niishi'rvan (reg 53i-579)> translated into 
Pahlnvi i’rom this translation, as is well known, sub- 
sequent versions into almost all the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been derived .222 The recension 
of the extant text seems to have taken place in the 
T)ckhan,223 -while the epitome of it known as the Ilito- 
paiMa was probably drawn up at Palibothra, on the 
(Janges The form of the Hindu collections of fables is 
a peculiar one, and is therefore everywhere easily recog- 
nisable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the most 
diverse description are set.* — Allied to the fables are the 

a Semitic growth ? Th.it the Indians in the Bomhay Sayiskfit Scrim (1868 
should turn the fox of the Greek ff). 

fable back again into the jackal 223 Ben fey’s researches, it 

necessarily followed from the very appears that, in this recension, the 
nature of the case, Tiie actual state original text, which piesumably 
of things, namely, that the j ickal lested on a Buddliistic basis, under* 
pi owls about aftei the lion, h.id in- went very impoitaiit changes, so 
deed eaily attracted their attention ; tli.it, ciinously enough, a German 
see, e g , Rik, x. 28. 4 ; but there is translation in.ule in the List quaiter 
no evidence at all tliat in the older of the fitteeiith century from a 
period the knowledge was turned to Latin rendering, \n 1 iicIi in its turn 
the use to which it is put 111 the fable, was based upon a H(*biew version, 
the only characteristics mentioned repiesents the ancient text more 
of the jack.al being its howling, its faithfully than its existing S.inskrit 
devouring of carrion, and its enmity form does. Of this, foi the lest, two 
to the dog. (In Satap., xii. 525, or more other recensions aie extant ; 
the jackal is, it is tuie, assoeiatecl see /. *SYr., ii ^166. hor the 14th 
with the word vidaydha, and this is chap, of the Kalila wa Dinma, no 
certainly noteworthy ; but here the Indian original liad been known to 
term simply signifies ‘burnt’ or exi^t ; but quite recently a Tibetan 
‘putrid.’) Kellei’s views as to the transUtion of this original has been 
high antiquity of the Indian authois discovered by Anton Schiefner ; see 
he cites are unfounded. Ins Bharatae Besponsa, St. Peters- 

2-2 See on this Benfey’s transla- burg, 1875. On a newly discoveied 
tion (1859) of the Pahcha-tantia, ancient Syriac translation of the 
which follows Kosegarten’s edition groundwork of the Pailcha-taiitra, 
of the text (1848). Here there is a made, it is supposed, either from the 
full exposition of the whole subject I’dhl.ivl 01 from the Sanskrit itself, 
of the liter diffusion of the matt‘- see Benfey in the Auf/shw(gcr AW;, 
rials of Indian fable throughout the Zeit for July 12, 1871. 

West. Kielhorn and Buhler have * Piecisely the same thing take* 
puhlislied a new edition of the text fdace in tlie Mahcl-Bhdrata also. 
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Fairy Tales and Eoniances,^^^ in which the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindus has in the most wonderful degree put 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm. These too share 
with the fables the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they are sufficiently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western fairy 
tales and stories ; although, in the meantime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian texts themselves can be 
pointed out. 

As regards the last branch of Indian poetry, namely, 
Geography and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not merely on account of its form — for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, and the method in winch this is handled. 
We might perhaps have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry ; but it is preferable to keep the two distinct, 
since the works of the class now in question studiously 
avoid all matter of a purely mythical description. We 
have already remarked that the old Puranas contained 
historical portions, which, in the existing Puranas, are con- 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings ; 
and that here they clash violently, not only with one 
another, but with clironology generally. We meet with 
the same discrepancies in all works of the class we are 
now considering, and especially in its leading representa- 
tive, Kiilhana’s Edja-iaramgini, or history of Kashmir, 
which belongs to the twelfth century A D. Here, it is 


224 jjere, befoie all, is to be 
mentioned Soniadev.i’s Kathd-sarit- 
sdyara^ of tbe twelfth ceiituiy, edited 
by Heim Brockhaus (1839-66) Of 
the Vrihat-lcatJid of Oui^iadliya, be- 
longing to about the sixth century — 
a work which is supposed to have 
been written m the Paisdchi hhdshd, 
and which is the basis of the work 
of Somadeva, — a recast by Kshe- 
maipkara has recently been dis- 
covered by Burnell and Buhler, see 
Jnd. Antiq., i 302 ff. (Kshemam- 
kara is also called Kshemendia; 
according to Buhler (letter from 


Kashmir, pub. in /. St., xiv. 402 ff. ) 
he lived under king Ananta (1028 
1080), and wrote 1020-1040) — The 
Da^a-lcumdia-chanta oi Dandin be- 
longing to about the sixth century, 
was edited by Wilson in 1846, and by 
Buhler in 1873. Subandhu’s Vdsava- 
daWd (seventh century?) was edited 
by Hall, with an excellent critical in- 
troduction, in 1859 {Bihl. Ind.) ; 
Bdna’s KddamhaH, of about the 
same date, appeared at Calcutta in 
1850 For an account of these last 
thiee works see my I. Str,, i. 308- 
386. 
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true, we have to do with something more than mere bald 
data ; but then, as a set-off to this, we have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and wdio, 
for the rest, appeals to a liost of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
thougli, of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg- 
ment IS ill the highest degree biassed. But exceptions like- 
wise ajipear to exist, and in particular, m some princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have been preserved, which, in the main,^" seem to be 
passably trustworthy.^-^ — As for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Only the f.imily pedigree must 
not entei into the question, for these 
gonealogic.il tables go back almost 
legularly to the heroic faniilieg of 
the epic. 

Certain statementa in the astro- 
logical tre.itise Gdrg'i Satfildtd^ cap. 
Yiiga Purdna, in which the lelations 
of the Yavanas with India are 
touched upon (see Kern, Pref. to 
Bn hat- Sam hi til, p. 33 IF ), appear to 
liave a real historic.d foignihcance. 
Bclna’s JIai sha-charUa, too, seems 
to be a woik embodying some good 
information ; see Hall, Pref. to the 
Vdsava-diitta, p I2fr (1859). And 
the same remark applies to the 
YilcraundTilca-cliarita by Bilha^a of 
Kashmir, in 18 sargas, composed 
about A.D 1085, just edited with 
a very valuable introduction by 
JBuhler. This wolk supplies most 
important and autiientic informa- 
tion, nob only legaiding the po»*iV. 
native country, and the chief cities 
of India visited by him in the course 
of prolonged travels, but also as to 
the history of the Chdlukya dynasty, 
whose then representative, Tribhu- 
vana-malla, the work is intended to 
exalt. In Bubler’s opinion, we may 
hope for some further accession to 
our historical knowledge from the 
still existing libraries of the Jainas, 
and, I might add, from their special 
literature also, which is peculiarly 
rich in legendary works [charitra). 
The 3 ati'umjaga-mdl(df ni ga of Dha- 


nesvara, in 14 sargas, composed in 
Valabhi, under king Siladitya, at 
the end of the sixth century, yields, 
it is tiue, but scant historical ma- 
terial, and consists for the most part 
merely of popular tales and legends ; 
see my papei on it (1858), p. . 12 ff. 
(Buhler, Z r., p 18, places this work 
as late as the thiiteeiith centuiy ; 
similarly, Lassen, /. AK.^ iv. 761, 
but see my Essay on tlie Bh.igavati, 
1. 369.) Still, a great variety 
of information has been preseived 
by the Jainas, winch deseives 
attention ; foi example, respecting 
the ancient kings Vikrarniiika and 
Salivdhana, though, to be sure, 
they, too, have become almost w holly 
mythical figures. The Vlra-charitra 
of Ananta, lately analysed by H. 
Jacobi in /. xiv. 97 ff, describes 
the feuds between the descendants 
of these two kings ; introilucing a 
third legendary personage, Sudraka, 
who, aided by the Mdlava king, the 
son of Vikramitrka, succeds in oust- 
ing the son of ^ilivdhana from Pra- 
tisbthdna. It is written in a fresh 
and graphic style, but, to all ap- 
peal ance, it has only a very slight 
leally histoiical nucleus ; indeed, it 
expressly claims to be an imitation 
of the Rarniiyana ! The Sinhdsana- 
dvdtHnsikd, too, a work extant in 
several recensions, of which one, 
the Vihrama- charitra (see above, 
p 200), IS attributed to Vararuchi, 
la almost Solely, as the Vctdla-'pan- 
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iind, in the various rnranas, jejune enuinerations of moun- 
tains, rivers, peoples, and the like But modern works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted : these, however, are 
known only by name. — A leading source, besides, for 
history and geogra])hy, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscriptions and grants,"^ which, indeed, being 
often of very consideralile extent, might almost pass as a 
special liranch of the literature. They are usually drawn 
up in prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished surprisingly ricli information regarding a 
})eriod previously quite unknpwn in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Bactria.-^^ 


From this general view of Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 
V orks of Science and Art. 


chavinsatiis ex( liiaively, made up of 
matter of the fairy-tale deecnptien 
Thebtoiies in tho Bhoja-prahandha 
of king Bhoja and his court of 
poets, are ineie fanciful inventions 
— Bubler, 111 his letter fioni Kash- 
mir (/. XIV. 404, 405), states that 
lip lias now also discovered the 
Nila-mata which was used by Kal- 
hana, as also the Taramr/mis of 
Kphemendra and Heldrdja ; for the 
lldja-taramgini itself there is thus 
the prospect of important correc- 
tions. 

T26 Qf special interest, in this re- 
gard, are the sections styled K^rma- 
ribhdqa in the astrological texts ; 
see Kern, Pi ef to Brih. Sarnh.y j». 
32, and m /. St.^ x. 209 ff. Cun- 
ningham’s otherwise most merito- 
rious woik. Ancient Geography of 
India (1871), has unfortunately 
taken no accoiint of these. 

* On metal plates, first men- 


tioned in Ydjnavalkya’s law-book 
and in tbe Pahcha-tantia : m Manu's 
Code theyaie not yet known. [Se« 
the special accounts gi\ en of these 
in Burnell’s of S Ind, Paloeog.y 
p. 63 ff.] 

227 Wilson’s ylriana Antigua (1841) 
and Lassen’s Jndische Alterthuma- 
kunde (1847-61) still form the chief 
mine of information and basis ot 
lesearch in the field of Indian his- 
tory. In the department of Nu- 
mismatics and Inscriptions, Burgess, 
Burnell, Cunningham, Dowson, Eg- 
geling, Fergusson, Edw. Thomas, 
Vaux, Bhandarkar, and Rdjendra 
Ldla Mitra have of late done emi- 
nent service. In connection with 
the so-called cave-inscriptions, the 
names of Bhdu Ddji, Bird, Steven- 
son, E. W. and A. A. West, Wes- 
teigaard, and J. Wilson, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 
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We give tlie precedence to the Science of Language, 
and take Grammar first. 

We have already liad frequent occasion to allude to tlie 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts; and those works which were 
s])Gcially devoted to it, protected by the sacredness of their 
subject, liave, in part, survived. But, on the other hand, 
we have no records of tlie earlier stages of that gram- 
matical study which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language;* and we pass at once into 
the magmlicent edifice vliich bears the name of Panini as 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who enters f I’aniiii s grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other countries, 
partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; jiartly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whetlier forms come under the 
same or diflerent rules. This is rendered possible by the 
employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several jiarts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
sulficiiig for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his ])rofound ])enetration of the entire ma- 
terial of the language. It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Panini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in the first place, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of ])rimary affixes {Un-ddi ) ; and, in the second 
place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 


The general assertion in the 
l^lah.ibhdshya to i i. i f 4^6 {chhan- 
dovat sutrdni hhavanti) which as- 
ciibes Vedic linage to Sutras in 
general, is e\})l.uned by Kaiyata in 
the sells'^ that, not the vaikshila- 
s^itrdni, for examide, but only the 
ri/uLar ana- sutrdni aie here meant, 
Bince these latter belong to the Veda 
mauga, see 7 . 6't., xiii 453. 


* Only in Yaska’s Nirukti are 
beginnings of the kind preserved ; 
yet here etymology and the investi- 
gation of loots and of the formation 
of woids aie still in a veiy crude 
stage. 

+ E.g., of Pore Pons so long ago 
as 1743, in the letlrcs Edijia.iies^ 26 
224 (Pans). 
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commentators, is taken from tlie Eastern grammarians’^ 
But at any rate, it seems to have been he who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock of tlie 
language. Of those of his predecessors whom he men- 
tions directly by name, and whose names recur in part in 
Yaska’s Nirukti, the Pratii^akhya- Sutras, or the Aranyakas, 
some may possibly have worked before him in this field ; 
in particular, Sakatayana perhaps, whose grammar is sujj- 
posed (Wilson, Mack. Coll., i. i6o) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about 

The (piestion now arises. When did Panini live ? Boht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, has attempted to fix his cl^te for the middle of the 
fourth century B c , but the attempt seems to be a failure. 
Of the reasons adduced, only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the Katha-sarit- 
sagara, a collection of popular tales belonging to the 
twelfth century, Panini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Varsha, who lived at Pataliputra in the reign of 
Nanda, the father of Chandragupta {'SavhpoKvirTo^) But 
not only is the authority of such a work extremely ques- 
tionable in reference to a peiiod fifteen centuries earlier; 
the assertion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and place, by a statement of the Buddhist Hman 
Thsang, who travelled tlirough India in tlie first half of 
the seventh century. For Hiuan Thsang, as rej)orted by 
Peinaud {Mdvi. sur I’lnde, p. 88), speaks of a double exist- 
ence of Panini, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
while the second is put by liim 500 years after Buddha’s 


* See Boh til II gk in the Introduc- 
tion to his Pdmni, p. xii., and in 
Ins tract, Ueher den Accent im San- 
il'rit, p 64. 

In Benfev’s Orient und Occi- 
dent, 1). 691-706 (1863), and 111. 181, 
182 (1864), ti. Buliler lias given an 
account of a cominentaiy {chintd- 
mani-rritti) on the Sabddnu^dsana of 
Silkatayana, .iccoiding to vhich (p. 
703) Pan ini’s woik would appear to 
be simpt' “an impiOAcd, completed, 
and in part icmodelled edition” 
of tliat of Sdkatdyana. The author 
of this comment.il N, Yaksha\aiman, 


Inmself a Jama, in his intioduction 
descril)e8 S(lkatd\ana also as such — 
namely, as ^ mahd-h'amana-samghd- 
dhipati p see also I, St , xiii. 396, 
397. In Buineirs opinion, Vanisa- 
Bullim., p. xli , many of fekatu- 
y.ma’s rules are, on the contrarv, 
based upon P.inini, or even on the 
Vdrttikas, na^, even on the further 
interpretations in the Mahdbhdshja 
jMight not these contradictions be 
explained b} supposing that the ex- 
isting foim of the work combines 
both old and new constituents? 
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death, i.e., loo years later tlian tlie reign of king Kanishka, 
who lived, as he savs, 400 years after Buddha.* As Kani- 
sh]^a is proved by coins to have reigned down to A D. 40 
(Lassen, /. AK , ii. 413), Panini, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier than A D. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Panini a Buddhist.^^^ As Phonini’s birth- 
place lie mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name ‘^alaturiya,’ the 
formation of which is explained by Panini, and which in 
later writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself ; ‘ >5ilatura,’ the basis of the name, being phone- 
tically identical t with the Chinese ' Pholotoulo ’ That 
Panini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 


* The text of Hi nan Thsang is 
unfortunately not \et accessible: it 
seems to be much more important 
than the description of Fa Hian’s 
tiavels, and to enter considerably 
more into detail. [This blank has 
since been filled up by Stan Julien’s 
tiMiislation of the biogiaphy and 
memoirs of Hiuan Ths.ing (1857 fiT, 
3 vols ). Fioiii this it now appeals 
that tlie above statement, communi- 
cated from the text by Iteinaud, is 
not quite exact. The real existence 
of I’anini is not there placed 500 
years after Buddha at all . all that 
18 said 18, that at that date theie 
still existed in his birthplace a 
statue erected in his honour (sec 
Siyukif 1. 127) ; whereas he himself 
passed as beloniring ‘ dans une haute 
antiquitd ’] 

2J0 rpjjg state of the case is, 
rather, that with regard to Pdnini’s 
date there is no direct stitement at 
all: a legend merely is communi- 
cated of a Buddhist missionary who 
liad taken pait in the council under 
king Kanishka, and wlio came from 
it to Pdnini’s birthplace. Here he 
intimated to a Brahmin, whom he 
found chastising his son during a 
lesson in grammar, that the youth 
was Ptinini himself, who, for his 


heretical tendencies in his former 
birth, had not yet attained cmanci- 
j»ation, and had now been born aijam 
as his son ; see I. St.y v. 4 

f The commentatois make Siild* 
tura the residence of Panini's an- 
cestors, and this IS, in fact, the sense 
in which PaninPsiuIe is to be taken. 
But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 
tained his information on the spot, 
IS assuredly a better authoi ity, especi- 
ally as it has to be rem irked that 
the rule in question (iv. 3. 94), ac- 
cording to the Calcutta scholiasts, is 
not explained in the Bhdshya, and 
mav possibly, therefore, not he Pdni- 
ni’s at all, but posterior to the time 
of Patarnjali. [The name Sdldturiya 
does not, in fact, occur 1 n tlie Bhdshya; 
hut, on the other hand, Pdnini is there 
styled Hdkshiputra, and the family 
of the Ddkshis belonged to the Vd- 
lilkas in the North-West ; see I. St , 
xiii. 395, 367. The name ^dlafiki 
also, which is bestowed on him in 
later writings, and which actually 
occurs in the Bhdshya, tliough it 
does not clearly appear that he is 
meant by it, leads us to the Vdhikas; 
see / St.j xiii. 395, 375, 429. Hiuan 
Thsang expressly describes Pdnini 
as belonging to the Gandhdra-i 
(rdv5a/)ot).] 
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India, rather tlian to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his work;* still he 
refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as wjell, 
and, though born in the former district, he may perhaps 
have settled subsequently in the latter. Of the two re- 
maining arguments by means of which Bohtlingk seeks to 
determine Panini’s date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-smha, “ who himself lived towards the middle 
of the first century BC.,” falls to the ground when the 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the Eaja-taramgini, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the Katha-sarit- 
sjigara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of the 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation. In that work it is related 
that the Mahabhashya, or great commentary on Panini, 
which IS ascribed to Patamjali, w^as, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into his dominions by 
Chandra, wlio had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating tliat Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor of Abhimanyu, lived 400 years 
after Buddha’s deatli. If, therefore, with the Soutliern 
Buddhists, w^e place this event in the year B c. 544, then, 
of course, the date to be assigned to Kanishka would be 
BC. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.C. 120, or tlicreabouts.d 
But upon the evidence of coins, whicli are at all events 
a sure autliority,:]; Kanishka (Kaneiki) reigned until ad 
40 (Lassen, J, AK , 11. 413); and Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than the 
date derived from the ])revious supposition — according to 
Lassen (Z. c). till a.d. 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bohtlingk’s further reasoning, we should still have to fix 
Panini’s date, not for bc. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but 160 years later at any rate. But in view of 


* The circinnstance that the only 2f (1872), also /. Sty xiii. 302, 
two woiks containmi? legends con- 366.] 

cerning him and the commentary f As Bohtlmgk, cp cit , p. xvii , 
upon his grammar — the Katlui-saiit- xviii., supposes; bee also Keinaud, 
hiigara and the Rdja-tarapigml — Mem. sur VIndf, p 79. 
were both written 111 Kashmir, also t Ot these Bohtlingk could not 
tells in favour of this view. [Oii avail himself, as they only came 10 
the geographical data in Pdnini, our knowledge tome } ears after htri 
sue Blian^ukar in Jnd. Antiq , 1., edition of Pilnini appeared. 
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Iliuaii TLsaii^^ s assertion, no credit whatever need at pre- 
sent be attached to the statement in the Raja-taraingini. 
If l^anini did not really flourish until lOO years after 
Kamshka, ^ c., A B. 140,^^^ it is self-evident that the com- 
mentary upon Ills woik cannot have been in existence, 
and still less have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyu, Kanrshkas immediate successor’ — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
l^anini’s work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
to show that tlie date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as Bohtlingk supposes (about B a 350). 
For in it Banini once mentions the Yavanas, ie , "Idov€<;, 
Greeks,* and explains the formation of the word yavandni 


But no such inference is de- 
ducible Irom Iliuan Ths.ing’s ac- 
count, now that we are in possession 
of Its exact tenor (see note 230 
above) : the statement of tlie Rdja- 
taram^ml is thus in no in ay im- 
piii^ned by it 

* Labsen (/. AK.^ 1. 729) asserts 
that the most ancient meanin;^ 
of the woid yavana was probably 
* Arabia,’ because incense, wdncii 
came from Aiaiua, was termed yd- 
vana; but this assertion is di&tinctly 
enoneoiis So fai as w^e know at 
juesent, this latter teim fiihtoccuis 
in tlie Arnara-koslia, and tliere alonij^ 
vMth turmlika^ which can scarcely be 
a veiv ancient woid. It may con- 
sequently either date from the time 
of the commcicial intercourse of tlie 
Indians with Arabia sliortly before 
Muhammad, or even with the Mu- 
hammadan Arabs ; or else — like 
yavaneshfa, ‘tin’ [Hemach., 1041, 
according to Bohtlingk- Hieu, ‘ lead,’ 
not ‘tin’] and yavana- pny a, ‘pej)- 
per,’ the chief articles of traffic with 
the Greeks of Alexandria — it may 
possibl} have been named, not fiom 
the Arabs, but fiom the Greeks, who 
biouirht incense as well as tin and 
pepper from India (Lassen, 7 . AK , 
286 n ) ' Wherever we find the 
Yavanas mentioned in the epic, or 
other similar ancient writings, only 
the Greeks can be meant. [Tlie 
almost constant as&ociation of them 


with the Karnbijds, Sakas, &c , is 
conclusive as to this; sec 1 . Str ^ ii. 
321 , 7 . St., xiii. 371. The name 
Yavana was then in couise of time 
transferred to the political successors 
of tlie Greeks in the empire of 
Wesfein India, tliat is, to the Indo- 
Sc^thians themselves, to the Per- 
sians (Pdrasikas, whose women, for 
example, are termed Yavanis by 
Kdliddsa in Eaghin., iv 61), and, 
l.iblly, to the Aiabs or Moslems ; see 
7 St , xiii 308. Recently, it is true, 
Rdjendra Liila Mitra, in the Journ. 

Soc Beng , 1874, p 246 ffi, has 
pronounced airainst the view that 
the Greeks were orii^inally meant by 
the Yavanas ; but his arguments are 
in gieat pait of a very curious kind. 
Cf. further on tins point my letter 
in the Ind. Antiq , iv. 244 ff (1875), 
where, in particular, I point out that 
the name Yavana fir^t became popu- 
larised in India through Alexander, 
i.e , through his Persian interpreters, 
althoinrh it may possibly have been 
known previously thioimh the me- 
dium of the Indian auxiliaries who 
served in the army of Darius.] — Thei c 
18 a remarkable legend in the Pu- 
rdnas and the twelfth book of the 
Mahd - Bhilrata, of the fight of 
Kyibhna with Kdla-Yavana, ‘the 
Black Yavana/ so called, it would 
appear, in contradistinction to the 
(White) Yavanas? Ought we here 
to understand African or dark Sem- 
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— to which, according to the Vartiilca, the word li'pu 
' writing,' must be supplied, and which therefore signifies 
‘the writing of the Yavanas.'^^^ — In the Pahclia-tantra, 
Pan ini is said to have been killed by a lion ; but, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the particular verse 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inference can be drawn from it.^^^ 


itic races that had come into colli- 
ition witli the Indians? At the 
time of tlie Da 4 -i-kiim{tra, the name 
Kdla-Yavana (as well as Yavana 
Itself) docs, in point ol fact, ex- 
pressly designate a seafaiing people 
— supposed by Wilson to be the 
Aiabs In the legend in the Pu- 
nlnas and the Malid^llidrata, on the 
contrary, no refcicnee to the sea 
18 traceable; and Wilson thcrefoie 
(Vishnu- Pur., 565, 566) refers it to 
the Gieeks, that is, ihoae of Bactiia. 
This view IS peiliaps confirmed hy 
tlie circumstanco that this Kdla- 
Yavana is associated with a Gdtgya ; 
since it is to Garga, at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indnni astronomers, that a 
veise 18 ascribed, in which the Ya- 
vanas (here unquestionably the 
Greeks) are highly extolled. Pos- 
sibly this IS the very reason why 
Gdrgja is here associated with Kdla- 
Yavaiia. 

2*^2 Bor the different explanations 
that have been attemiited of this 
word, see I. St., v 5-8, 17 ff. ; 
Burnell, Flem of S, Ind. Pal, p. 7, 
93: the latter legards it as “not 
unlikely ihailipi has been introduced 
into Indian fiom the Persian dipiA 
Benfev also, in his Geschichte der 
SpracJimssenscha/t, p. 48 (1869), 
understands by Yavandni ‘ Greek 
writing ; ’ but he places the comple- 
tion of Pdnini 8 work as early asB c. 
320. In that case, he thinks, IMniru 
“had already had the oppoi turn lydur- 
ingsixyeais of becoming acquainted 
with Gieek writing in ins own im- 
mediate neighbourhood without in- 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, established satiapies in 
India itself and in the parts a<ljom- 


ing*’ — in the vicinit\ of the Indus, 
namely, near winch Pdnini’s birth- 
place A\a8. But to me it is veiy 
doubtful indeed that a space so slioit 
as BIX 'tears should have sufficed to 
giire rise to the employment by the 
Indians of a special term and affix 
to denote Gieek Miitang — (which 
suiely in the fiitst \eai8 alter Alex- 
andir’s invasion can hardly have 
utti acted then attention in so very 
prominent a\^ay') — so that thcmeie 
expiession ‘the Greek’ dneetlv 
signified ‘ the ivnting of the Gieeks,’ 
and Pdrnni found himself obliged to 
explain the formation of the term in 
a special rule. “ The expression 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre- 
quent use — a thing conceivable and 
iiatuial in Pdnini’s native district, 
in tliose piovinces of Noith- Western 
India winch were so long occupied 
hy the Gieeks. But this of couise 
presupposes that a lengthened period 
had iiitei veiled since tlie time of 
Alexander.” — I. St , iv. 89 (1857). 

Since the above was written 
the question of Pdnnn’s date has 
been frequently discussed. Max 
Muller first of all urired, and rightly, 
the real impoitof Iliuan Thsang’s 
account, as opposed to my argument. 
A part from thib,howeve),I still firmly 
adhere to the reasoning in the text ; 
see /. St., iv. 87, V. 2 ff. To the 
vague external tesiimony ve need 
baldly' attach much impoitance. 
Pdnini’s vocabulaiy itself (cf. ya- 
landnl) can alone jield us certain 
information. And it was upon tins 
path that Goldstucker proceeded in 
ins Pdnini, his place in Sanskrit 
Literature (September 1861) — a 
woik distinguished in an eminent 
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Paniiii’s woik has continued to be the basis of gramma- 
tical research and the standard of usage in the language 
down even to the present time. Owing to its frequent 
obscurity it was early commented upon, and — a circum- 
stance to which there is no parallel elsewhere in the lite- 
rature — some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us. At their head stand the Farihhdshds, or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors ; next 
come the Vdritilcas (from vriiti, ' explanation ') of Katya- 
yana;* and after these the Mahdhhdsliya of Patamjali. 
With regard to the date of Katyayana, the statement of 
lliuaii Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, i e.,m B.c. 240, t “ le dodcur Kia to yan nF’ lived at 
Tamasavaiia in the Panjab, is by Bohtlingk referred to 
this Katyayana ; but when we remember that the same 
traveller assigns to Panini’s second existence a date so late 
as 500 years after Buddha, such a reference of course 
becomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 


decree by truly profound investiga- 
tion ot this aspect of the question as 
well as of the literature immediately 
beaiingupon it. The conclusion he 
ai rives at is that Pdnini is older 
than Buddha, than the ladtisdkhyas, 
than all the Vedic texts we possess, 
excepting the thice Sarphitds of the 
Rik, Sdman, and Black Yajus — 
older than any individual author in 
whate\er field, with the single ex- 
ception of Ydska {p. 243). In May 
1861, before the sepaiate publication 
of this woik, winch had previously 
(Nov. i860) appeared as the preface 
to Goldstuckei’s photo-lithographed 
edition of tlie Mdnava-Kalpa-Stitra, 
I endeavoured — and, as I believe, 
successfully — in a detailed rejoindei 
in I. St f V. 1-176, to rebut these 
vaiious deductions, point by point. 
For the post-Binldhistic date of 
Pdnini, compare in particular the 
evidence adduced, pp. 136-142, 
which 18 excellently supplemented 
bv Buhler’s paper on ^dkatdyana 
(1863. see note 229 above). To the 
mention of the ‘Yavandni' has to 
be added a peculiar circumstance 
which Buinell has recently noticed 


{Elem. S, Jnd Pal , p 96) : The 
denoting of numbers by the letters 
ot the alphabet in their 01 der (1 = 2), 
to which Goldstuckei {Pdnin% p. 53) 
first drew attention, and which, ac- 
cording to the Bhdshya, is peculiar 
to Pdnini, occurs in his work only, 
and 18 “precisely similar to the 
Greek and Semitic notation of 
numerals by letters of the alphabet.” 
If, further, the Greek accounts of 
the confederation of the 'O^vdpaKaL 
and MaXXoI be correct ; if, that is to 
say, their alliance first took place 
thiough fear of Alexander, whereas 
they had up till then lived in con- 
stant enmity, then in all probability 
Api^ali, and d fortioH Pdnini also, 
would have to be set down as subse- 
quent to Alexander ; see I, St , xiii. 

375 «• 

Who there mentions several of 
these Paiibhdfehds. 

+ That IS, if we adopt the chrono- 
logy of the Southern Buddhists ; but, 
lather, only B 0. 60, since Kanishka, 
whose date, as we saw, is fixed by 
coins for a.d. 40, is by Hiuan Thsang 
placed 4CX) years after Buddha’s 
death. 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the '' docteur in ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of tlie Katya family. Even admitting, 
however, tliat the reference really is to him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tiadition — in itself, it is true, of no 
particular authority — of the Katha-sarit-sagara, which not 
only represents Katyayana as the contemporary of Panini, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Nanda, the father of Chandragupta (SavBpo/cvirTo^), ac- 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
B.c. 350. As regards the age of the Mahabhashya,^^^ we 
have seen that the assertion of the liaja-tararngini as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abhimanyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, ix , between ad 40 and 65, is, 
for the reasons above awssigned, 111 the meantime discre- 
dited 230 For the present, therefore, ve are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those interpretations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Panini himself. But when once 
they are themselves 111 our hands, it will certainly be pos- 
sible to gather from tlieir contents, by means of the great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
tlie time when they originated,^^’^ in the same way as w^e 


It is this only that has weight; 
whereas no importance whatever is 
to be attached, as we have already 
seen (tiote 230), to tiie second exist- 
ence of rinini. On tlie vaiious 
Kdtya^, Kdtydyaiias, at the time of 
the Bhdshya itself, for instance, see 
/. St., xui 399 

235 'pjjg name Patainjali (we should 
expect Pat®.) la ceriaml}’’ somehow 
connected witli that of the Patarp- 
ch.ila Kdpya of the land of the Ma- 
dias, who appears in the Yiijnaval- 
kiya-kanda of the ISatap. Br. It 
occurs again (see below, p. 237) as 
the name of the author of the Yoga- 
Sdtras. Patamjali appears as name 
of one of the prior birUis of Buddha 
(No. 242, in Westergaard’s Cain- 
logu8,X). 39). \\\ the Pravarddhydya, 
§ 9 (Yajnli-Pari 4 ), the Pataipjalis 
are cl.iShed as belonging to the family 
of Visvdmitia — According to later 
accounts, by Gonardiyn, who is cited 
four turns 111 the Bhasliya, w'e have 


to undei stand Pataipjali himself , 
and the same applies to the name 
Oonikdputia; see on this I. St.,\, 
155, XUI. 316, 323, 403. 

‘^6 jj,) means ; see note 23 1. 

On the basis of thelithogiaphed 
edition of the MahjXbhilshya, pub- 
lished at Benaies m 1872 by Riljd- 
rjfni.isa.sti in and ilala^dstrin, wuth 
Kaiyata’s commentary (of about the 
seventh century see J. St., v. 
167), I have attempted 111 / St, xiii. 
293-502, to sketcli such an outline. 
The fust section ot the woik, with 
Kaiya^a, and Nagesa’s gloss, belong- 
ing to the eighteentii centiuy, was 
published b 6 long ago as 1856 by 
Ballantyne. A plioto-hthogra])hed 
ivSeiie of the entiie Bhdsliya, pre- 
paied under Goldstuckei ’s supervi- 
sion, at the expense of the Indian 
Government, has recently appeared 
in London, in 3 vols (vol. i., the 
Bhdshya ; vol. li., Bhdshya with 
Kaiyata’s Comm. ; vol. iii., Ndgoji* 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, a 
picture of the time of Pdnini* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view, 
forms a main difficulty. A few of the Sutras found in it are 
already notoriously acknowledged not to be Panini’s ; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Sutras are not interpreted in the Mahabhashya 
at all t Phe question then arises whether this is merely 


bhatta's Schol. on Kiiyata). Gold- 
fetucker, in liis Pdnini, 228 ff, 
mainly ujK)n the giound of the &tate- 
inent in the Blulshya “ arunad Ya- 
viiiah SdheUnnS which he connects 
\\ ith an expedition of Menander 
(b.c 144- 120) against Ayodhyd, 
fixed the date of the composition of 
the work for the peiiod of this ex- 
pedition, or specially for B C. I40- 
120. The objections 111 ged by me 
(/ St ^ V. 151) against this assump- 
tion were, in the first place, mate- 
rially weakened by a lemaik of 
Kein’s in liis Preface to the Bph. 
Sarph. of V.udha-Mihira, 37, ac- 
cording to winch tlie statement in 
the same passage of the Bhd-shya 
arunad Yava.ii() MddhyamikdtN is 
not m'cessaiily to be referied to the 
Jhiddhistic school of this name, fust 
founded by Ndgdr jiina, but may 
possibly have refenmce to a tribe 
called Mddliyamika, mentioned else- 
where. Jn the next place, Bhandar- 
kar, m the Ind. Antiq ^ i. 299 ff, 
li. 59 ff., attempted to prove that 
Pataipjali wrote the particular sec- 
tion where he speaks in the above 
terms of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Goldstucker’s authority, to be 
meant by ‘Yavana’) between AD. 
144 and 1^2, seeing thit he there at 
the same tune speaks of sacrifices as 
itill being performed for Pushpa- 
niitra (a D. 17S-142). In my leply 
in I. St.f xiii. 305 ff, I emphasised 
these points firi>t, that the iden- 
tity of the Yavana and Menander is 
by no means made out ; next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from the passage In question that 


Patarpj’ali and Pushyamitia (this is 
the collect form) weie contempoia- 
ries, and, lastly, th.it Patarpjali ma\’ 
possibly have found these examples 
already current, in which case they 
cannot be used to piove anything 
with regard to him, but only with 
reg.ird to his piedecessors — it may 
be, even Panini himself. And al- 
though T am now disposed, in pre- 
sence of Bliandarkar's fiirthei objec- 
tion<^, to admit the histoiical bearing 
of the statement leferring to Push- 
yamitia (but see Bohtlingk’s opposite 
view 111 Z. D MO, XXIX 183 ff ), 
still, with respect to all the exami)les 
here in question, I must bay special 
stress on the possibility, just men- 
tioned, th.it they may belong to tbe 
cl.issof mdrdhdbhishikta illusti ations 
{ibid.j p. 315) Wo must for the 
present lest satisfied, theieforo (p. 
319), with placing the date of the 
composition of the Bhdshya between 
B C. 140 and A. D. 60, — a result which, 
considering the wretched state of the 
chronology of Indian liteiature gene- 
rally, is, despite its iiidefiniteness, 
of no mean importance. 

* See /. St.j i. 141-157. [The 
beginning heie made came to a stand- 
still for want of the Mahablulsbya ] 

+ In the case of some of these, it 
18 remaiked that they aie not ex- 
plained here, or else not separately. 
Acquaintance with the Mahdbhdshya 
itself will alone yield us satisf.ictory 
information on this point [From 
Aufrecht’s accounts m his Catai. 
Codd. Sansk. Bibl. Bodl , it appeal ed 
that of Pdnmi’s 3983 rules only 1720 
are directly discussed ; and Gold* 
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because these particular Sutras are clear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here and there 
have to suppose cases where the Sutras did not yet form 
part of the text at the time when this commentary was 
composed. The so-called ganas, or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly, 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefore, in reference to Panini's time. Some such 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by Panini ; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema- 
tical : indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that 
they can be so. Nay, such of them even as chance to be 
specified singly in the Mahabhashya can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.* Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessary, — one which 
ought, indeed, to be superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows, — namely, that care must be taken 
not to attribute to words and examples occurring in the 
scholia, composed so recently as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Panini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Panini himself. No doaibt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahabhashya; but so long as 
this is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once to assume it ; and besides, even when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Maha- 
bhashya, they are good only for the time of this work 
itself, but not for that of Panini.^^ 


stucker then Bliowed that the Bha- 
sliya 18 not so much a commentary 
on Pdnini as rather a defence of him 
against the unjust attacks of Kdtyd- 
yana, the author of the vdrttikus ; 
see 1. St., XI 11. 297 ff.]. 

* See/. Sty 1.142, 143, 15 1, [xiii. 

298* 302, 329]- 

JJ8 ig jjyt quite strictly to the 
purpose. Max Muller was the first to 
point out that Pitniui's Sfitras weie 
evidently fiom tlie beginning ac- 
companied by a definite interpreta- 
tion, whetiier 01 al or written, and 
that a considerable proportion of the 
examples in the Bhiishya must have 
come fiom this souice; nay, the 


Bluishya has itself a special name 
fur these, such examples being 
styled murdhdbhishikta ; see /. St., 
315* Unfortunately, however, 
we have not the slightest clue {/.Sir., 
11. 167) to enable us to decide, in 
individual instances, whether an ex- 
ample belongs to this class of murdh. 
01 not. — On the other hand — as re- 
sults not only fiom the data in the 
lidja-taraipgini, but also, in parti- 
cular, from the statements at the 
closeof the second book of Hari’s Vd- 
kyapadiya, which were first cited by 
Goldstucker, and have lately been 
published in a coriected form by 
Kiclhorn in the Ind. Antig., iii. 2S5- 
P 
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In addition to Panini’s system, there grew up in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
development.^^^ The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces 


287 — the Blidshya haR undergone 
raanifold vicissitudes of fortune, has 
been more than once vichhinna, and 
arranged afiesh, so that the possi- 
bility of considerable changes, addi- 
tions, and inteipolations cannot be 
demed. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, in each individual case it le- 
rnains, du prion, uncertain whether 
the example is to be credited to 
Pataipjali himself, or to these sub- 
sequent remodellings of tlie text 
(or, reversely, to Patamjali’s pre- 
decessors, or even to Pdpini himself); 
see /. St , xiii. 320, 329 ; Ind. AnUq , 
iv. 247. Kielhorn, it is true, in 
Ind. Antiq., iv. 108, has protested 
very strongly agaiust the view ** that 
at some time or other the text of 
the Mahiibhdahya had been lost, 
that it had to be reconsti acted,’* 
&c He wmU only “peihaps allow 
a break so far as regards its tradi- 
tional interpietation,” while we are 
for the time being bound ‘*to re- 
gard the text of the Mahdbhdshya 
as given by our MSS. to be the 
same as it existed about 2000 yeai s 
ago.” Let ns, tlieu, await the ar- 
guments he has to offer in support 
of this ; f<»r his protest alone will 
hardly suffice in the face of the 
statements on the subject that are 
still preserved in the tradition it- 
self, On three separate occasions, 
the epithets vipldvita, bhrashta, 
vichhinna are employed of the 
work. And there is the further 
ciicumstaiice that, according to 
Burnell’s testimony (Pref. to Vtm 4 a- 
Briili., p xxii. n ), the South Indian 
MSS. of the text appear to vary 
materially ; see also Burnell’s hlem. 
S, Ind. Pal , pp. 7, 32 

':S 9 ^\^\xQ*Vdhyapadiya of Hari, the 
editing of which has now been 
undertaken by Kielhorn, connects 
itself specially with the Mabi- 


bhdah3^a. — The Kdsikd of Vdmana, 
a direct commentary on Pilnini, is 
at present being edited by B^la- 
s^strin in the Benares Pandit. Ac- 
coiding to him, it was composed in 
the thirteenth century, as Gold- 
stuckerhad already hiiitecl ; whereas 
the date previously assigned to it, 
m accordance with Bohtlingk’s view, 
was towaids the eighth century; 
see I St., V. 67; Cappeller’s Introd. 
to Viimana’s Kdvydlamkdravpittt, 
pp. vii., viii. — To Aufrecht we ovre 
an edition (Bonn, 1859) of Uj- 
jvaladatta’s Commentary (of the 
thiiteenth century or so) on the 
Unddi’Sutras, which are perhaps 
(see /. Str., ii. ^22) to be ascribed 
to Sdka^dyana ; and Jul. Eggeling is 
engaged on an edition of the Gana- 
ratna-mahodadhi of Vardhamdna. 
— Uf Bha^toji-Dikshita’s Siddhdnta^ 
haumudi (seventeenth century) we 
have now a new and good edition by 
Tiirdniitha Vtichaspati (Calc., 1864- 
1865). — A highly meritorious woik 
is the edition, with English version, 
&c., of N Laghu-haumudi 
by J. R. Ballant\ ne (originally pub- 
lished at Mirzapore, 1849) — Sdnta- 
nava's Phif-Sutras were edited by 
Kielhorn in 1866 ; and to him we 
also owe an excellent edition of 
Ndgoji-bhatta’s Parihltdihendu - ie- 
khara, a w'ork of the last centuiy 
(Bombay, 1868-74). — Of gramma- 
tical systems which pn^ceod on their 
own lines, departing from Pitnini, 
we have Vopadeva’s Mugdha-bodha, 
of the thirteenth century, in an edi- 
tion, amongst others, by Bdhtlingk 
(St. Petersburg, 1847): the (Sdmsmia 
of Anubhdti - svai dpdchdrya ap- 
peared at Bombay m 1861 in a 
lithogrnphed edition; the Kdtantra 
of ^arvavaiman, witli Durgasifilia’a 
Commentary, is being edited by 
Eggeling in the Bihl. Indica (in 
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a toleraLle number of grammatical writings, and these for 
the most part works that have been lost in India itself.^^^ 
As regards Lexicography — the second branch of the 
science of language — we have already pointed out its first 
beginnings in the Nighantus, collections of synonyms, &c., 
for the elucidation of the Vedic texts. But these vere of 
a practical cliaracter, and wholly confined to the Veda: 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit, 
being, on the contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally 
only awakened at a much later time. Here, too, the earliest 
attempts in this direction have perished, and the work of 
Amara-sinlia, the oldest of the kind that has come down 
to us, appeals cx])ressly in the introduction to other 
Tantras, from which it was itself compiled. Its com- 
mentators also expressly mention by name as such Tantras 
the Trikanda, the Utpalinl, and tlie works of Kabhasa, 
Katyayana, Vyadi,* and Vararuchi, the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words. 


1874 It had le, idled to iv. 4. 50). 
'J'he system ol this grammar is of 
peculiar interest on this account, 
that a special connection appeals to 
exist between it and the Pdli gram- 
mar of Kachchdyann, paiticulaily in 
regard to tlie terminology eniploye<l. 
According to Eulilei’s letter from 
Kashmir (pnh. in / , xiv 402 ff.), 

the Kdtnniia is the special gramiiiai 
of the Kd^rniras, and vs as there 
frequently commented upon in the 
I2th-l6th centuiies. Of older 
grammatical texts, he has fnitlier 
discovered the Paribhdshds of Vyddi 
and Chandia, as also the Vai'na- 
bdtras and Shad-bhaahd-chandrikd 
of the latter; likewise an Avyaya- 
tritii and Dhdtu-taramgmi by 
Kshira (Jaydpi^a’s ])ieceptoi), and a 
very beautiful b/tdrja-MS of the 
KiCsikd. In one of these MSS this 
l.iHt-named work is ascribed to 
Vdmana and Javdditya (Jaj dpida?), 
whfieby the eailier view as to its 
date again gains credit. — For a list 
of San SCI it- Gramm ai 8,” &c., see 
Colehrooke’s A/tsc. Jss., 11. 38 ff., 
ed. Cowell. — It remains still to 
mention here Cowell’s edition of 
the Prdlfita-yjValdia of Vararuchi 


(1854, 1868) ; further, an edition 
leceutly (1873) jniblislied at Bom- 
bay of Hernachandra’s (accoiding to 
Bbdu Ddji, ad. 1088-1172, see 
Journ 1 -iombay Br. R, A. iS.y ix. 224) 
Pidk^it Giammai, which forms the 
eighth book of his great treatise on 
S.inskpt grammar, the ^ahddnu- 
idsana ; and lastly, Pischel’s valu- 
able dissertation De Grammaticit 
Pracritias (1874), which supple- 
ments the accounts in Lassen’s In- 
afitut. Linguce Pracriticoe (Bonn, 
with very important material. 
See Schiefnei's paper on the 
logical and grammatical writings in 
the Tandjur, p. 25, fioin the Bulletin 
de la Ciasse hist phil. de V Acad. 
Imp. dc 8 Sc. de St. Petershourg, iv,, 
Nos. 18, 19 (1847), from which it 
appears that the Chandra- Vydha- 
rana-Sutra^ the Kaldpa Sdlra, and 
the Sarasvati- Vydlarana- Sutra, m 
particular, aie lepresented there. 

* A Vyddi 18 cited in the Rik- 
Prdti^dkhya [and m Goldstucker’s 
Pdnini he plays a very special part. 
The Sarngraha, several times men- 
tioned in the Bhdshya, and there 
assigned to Ddhshdyana, is by Nd- 
gesa — who describes it as a woi k in 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara- 
sihha — a question which, in the first instance, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
Kalidasa, for, like tlie latter, Amara is specified by tradi- 
tion among the 'nine gems’ of the court of Vikrama — 
that Vikrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Bhoja (ad. 1050), but to whom European criticism has 
assigned the date b.c. 56, because — an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kalidasa, though we do not here, any more than 
there, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhagaya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya (ie., a.d. 949), 
and in which Amara -deva is mentioned as one of 
the 'nine jewels’ of Vikrama’s court, and as builder 
of the temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of its view ; but Holtzmann’s researches (op. c%t., 
pp. 26-32) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the same age in which Amara-sifiha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression to precisely 
the same form of belief, a combination, namely, of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism — a form of faith which cannot 
possibly have continued very long in vogue, resting as it 
does on a union of directly opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and dictionary cannot lie so much as 
1000 years apart, — that is a sheer impossibility. Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the original, 
and has only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit !) : the text itself is lost, 


100,000 ilokai — attiibuted to a 
Vyd^N meaning in all likelihood the 
s.irne Vyd^i who is elsewhere men- 
tioned in the Bh^shya. Now upon 
the strength of this, Goldstucker 
sets up a direct relation of kin- 
ship between Pdinini, who is desig- 
nated Ddkshiputra in the Bhflshya, 
and this (Vyddi) Ddkshdyana ; only 
the former must be ‘‘at least two 


generations ” prior to the latter. 
And on this he grounds a specifio 
“historical argument’* for the de- 
termination of Pdnini’s date ; for if 
Vyd-^i, Pdnini’s descendant collat- 
erally, is cited in the Rik-Pr., then 
of course this work must be later 
than PiC^ini ; see against all this /. 
St., V. 41, 127-133, xiii. 401]. 
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with the stone oti which it was incised. That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B.c. — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work Itself. For, in the first place, it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, which were unquestionably boriov^ed 
by the Hindus from the Greeks ; and, according to I^- 
tronne's investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century a.d. ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindus till one or several centuries later. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 
merated in their new order, the fixing of whiJi was due 
to the fresh life infused into Indian astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but hardly 
earlier tlian a.d. 400. Lastly, the word dindra occurs 
here,* which, as pointed out by Prinsep, is simply the 
Latin denarius (see Lassen, /. AK,, ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tantra in tlie sense of ‘ text-book' may perhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Hindus who emigrated to Java having taken the 
word with them in this sense.^^^ — All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it be correct, as stated by Peinaud 
{M 4 m. svr rinde, p. 114), that there existed a Chinese 
translation of the work, “redig(5e au vi® sifecle," this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julien does not, it w^ould seem, in the passage cited 
by Keinaud as his authority, express himseJf in quite such 
definite terms; as he merely speaks of the traduction 
chinoise de rAmarakocha, qui parait avoir ete publitie 
. . nor are the positive grounds he adduces in sup- 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 


* It also occurs in the Pahclia- 
tantra, in a legend of Buddhi^tlc 
otigin. — I may here also remark in 
passing, that the word dramma, i.e,, 
JpaxM, is employed in the twelfth 
century by Bbtinkaia, as well as m m- 
Bcriptioiis [cf. Z D. M G , vi. 420] 
Of special interest also is tl)e 
Arabico-Pei sian woid filu for ele- 
l>h.int ; cf. Kumaiila on Jain; , i. 3 


5, cited by Colebrooke, Misc. Aa«., 
1. 314^ (t3Q") ; Gildemeister in 

Z D.M , xxviii. 697. 

t The meaning of paraUre^ how- 
ever, is doubtful ; it can signify 
either ‘seem’ or ‘be deal’ (ac- 
cording to all evidence), — in tlie 
latter sense like the Latin apparcrc^ 
and the English ^appear,* being in- 
deed derived fiom apparcsccre. 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation of the work in the 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great the difficulty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indiaiiists, H. H. Wilson. For while, in the pre- 
iace to the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1819), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-sinha flourished 
in the fifth century A D., and while again, in tlie second 
edition of the work (1832), under the w^ord ‘ Vararuchi,’ 
he expressly transfers the ‘ nine gems ’ to the court of 
Bhoja (A.D. 1050), — in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla- 
tion of the Vishnu-Purana (1840), on the contrary, ho 
makes Amara-sinha live “in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity 1 ” — But, independently of all that lias hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries w^e possess, besides the Amara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us in regard to the drama — 
namely, that as the Amara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val of time. (Holtzmann, p. 26 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
of lexical works quite peculiar to the Hindus — namely, 
the lists of roots styled Dhdtu-pdrdyanas or Dhdtu- 
pdtlias:'^ though these belong rather to the province of 
grammar. Tliey are written partly in prose and partly in 
slohas. The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interpolation well-nigh impossible.f 


Since the above was wiitten, 
nothing new has appeared on this 
question. To the editions of the 
Amara kosha then already pub- 
hahed, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(1808) and of Loiseleur Deslong- 
chainps (P.iris, 1839, 1845), \arions 
new ones have since been added in 
India, Of other vocabularies we 
may mention the editions, by Boht- 
lingk and Rieu (1847) of Henia- 
chandra’a A hhtdhdna - ch intdma^i, 


and by Aufiecht (Tjfindon, 1861) of 
Haldyudha’s Abhidhdna-ratna-mdld, 
belonging to about the end of the 
eleventh century, A Pdli redaction 
of the Amara-kosha by Moggalldna 
belongs to the close of the twelfth 
century ; see I. Str.^ ii. 330. 

* For the literature ot these, see 
Wester gaard’s preface to his ex- 
cellent Radices Linguce Sanscritat 
(Bonn, 1841). 

t See Holtzmann, op clt.^ p. 17. 
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Lastly, as a third pliase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric, Poetics, and Ehetoric. 

With the beginnings of Prosody we have already become 
acquainted in connection with the Veda (see p. 23). The 
treatise ascribed to Piilgala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such as were only used in later times (see p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Pingala with Patamjali, the 
author of the Mahabhashya and the Yoga-^astra, must 
answer for itself ; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
accepting it.^^^ The other existing treatises on metre are 
likewise all modern : they superseded the more ancient 
works ; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, with 
the writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamkdra- 
^dstra of Bharata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passages 
would seem to have survived, although, according to one 
commentary,* tlie work was itself but an extract from the 
Agni-Purana. A. W, von Schlegel in his Reflexions sur 
V Etude des Langues Asiat., p. 1 1 1, speaks of a manuscript, 
preserved in Pans, of the Sdhitya-darpana, another leading 
w\)rk on this su))ject, as dated 4 ake 949, i.e., A.D. 1027 ; and 
tliis, if correct, would naturally be of the highest import- 
ance for the age of the works therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that tliis statement rests on a mis- 
take or misunderstanding;^^* for the oldest manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p. 182^, not so much 


Cf. on this /. St., viii. 158 if. 

* See my Catal. oftheSansk. M>S. 
in the Bcrl Lih , p 227. [Respect- 
ing the Ndtya - ^dstra of Bharata 
fuller information was fiist supplied 
by Hall m his edition of the Daia- 
rdpa (1865), at the close of W'hich 
he has given the text of four chap- 
ters of the Moik (18-20, 34); see 
aUo "W. IleMiiannV account of it in 
the Goftniyei' 0\/. Anzciyen, 1874, p. 
86 

The Sithitya-daipana wms onlv 
composed towaids the mnldle of the 
fiCLeenth century in E. Bengal, on 


the hanks of the Brahmaputra ; sec 
Jagan-mohana-sarman in the pre- 
face to his edition of the drama 
Chanda- Kaukka, p. 2. It has al- 
ready been edited several times in 
India, amongst others by Roer in 
the Bibl. Indica (1851, vol. x ). 
Ballantyiie’s translation, is un- 
foitunately not }et entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
the close of the work, however, from 
Rule 631, we have a translation by 
i’ramaud Ddsa Mitra, which appeare<i 
in the Parjdtt, Kos. 4-28 
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as 500 years old, and it will be difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age. — For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindu mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion.^^^ 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

1 rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I ^regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
text- books of the philosophical systems seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Siitra of Panini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of Upamshads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very late period, comparatively 
speaking. 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe- 
cially pp. 26, 27), to a very remote age. Even in tlie 
Samhita of the Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the origin of the world that more imme- 


D.indin’s KilvyddaHa, of the 
Bjxth century, and Diianaipjaya’s 
Dif^a-rupa^ot the middle of the tenth 
century, have been published in tlie 
BiU. IndicUf the former edited by 
I’remachandra Tarkavdtrl^a (1863), 
the latter by Hall (1865). From 
these we learn, amongst other things, 
the very important fact that in 
Dan^in’s day two definite, provin- 
ciallv distinguished, varieties of 
style {riti) were already recognised, 
namely, the Gauda style and the 
Vaidarbha style, to whicli in cour»e 
of time four others, the Pd^chdli, 
LdH, Avantikd, and Mdgad/d, were 
added ; cf. iny Essay on the Udmd- 
^an.l, p. 76, and 7 . St , xiv. 65 ff. 
Bdna passes for the special repre- 
sentative of the Pahchttla style ; see 
Aufrecht in 7 D. M. G., xxvii. 93 ; 
whereas the Kdsmlra Bi I liana, for 


example, adopted tlie Vaidaibha-iiti; 
see Bulilcr, Vikr.inidfika-char., 1. 9. 
— Vdmana’s Kdvydlnmkdra-vf-itti haa 
lately been edited by Cappeller(Jena, 
1875), and belongs, be tliinks, to tiie 
twsltth century. Mammata’s Kdvya- 
prahdia, several times published m 
India, belongs, in Buhlei’s opinion, 
to the same date, since Marnm.ita, 
according to Hall [hdrod to Vdsava , 
P- 55 )> maternal uncle of 

the author of the Naishadhiva ; see 
Buhler m Journ, Bomb. Br. B A. /S., 
X. 37, my / Sir., 1. 356, and my Essav 
on Hdl.i’s Supta-^ataka, p. ii. Cf. 
liere also Aiifreclit’s account of the 
Saiasvatl - kanthdbharana (note 220 
above). — A rich accession to the 
Alarpkdra literature also v^ill result 
from Buhler’s journey to Kaslimir : 
the W'orks range from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 
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diately gave rise to pliilosopliical contemplation. The 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon the soul, and along with this comes tlie 
question, how the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself, and 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into which order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether — and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which has its intrinsic warrant, and which must therefore 
liave been early opposed to each other — by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is to ipso postulated This 
point reached, tlie idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, wdience the im])ulse ])roceeds, as higher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter itself; 
and, as speculation advances, tliis primary matter continues 
to sink to a more and more suboi*dinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. 
Tlie steps of this gradation may actually be followed with 
tolerable distinctness in the Vedic texts. In the more 
ancient portions the notion everywhere still is that the 
worlds were but ‘ fixed,’ ‘ arranged ’ (stabhita, skahhita *), by 
the aid of the metres (it is thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) ; only at a later stage is the idea 
developed of their sarjana, ‘ emission ’ or creation. As 
tune goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and the real uni- 
verse intermediate grades of beings, demiurges, are required, 
by classifying and systematising whom speculation strives 


* It is interesting that the Ger- 
man word schaffen is derived from 
this root stahhi skabh, ‘ estahlibh 
originally theiefore it had not the 
sense in which it is now used. The 
idea of the ‘establishment,’ ‘ar- 
rangement ’ of the worlds may pos- 
sibly tiinrefoie date from the epoch 
when Teutons and Indians still 
dwelt together : or has the same use 


of the word grow'n np independently 
with both peoples? Perhaps the 
‘yaw'uing gulf’ of chaos, *gaha- 
nam gombbirairi,* * gtnut/ga g<jpy 
might also be instanced as a similar 
primitive notion ? [The connection 
here supposed between schaffen and 
s abhf skabhj aKijirreLv^ is very ques- 
tionable ; the word seems rather to 
belong to schaben, scabere, (TAcdirTeir.] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with tiie result of 
producing greater confusion. We have thus three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
‘ development,’ that of its ‘ arrangement,’ and that of its 
‘ creation ’ The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of development requires an ‘ arranger ’ also ; they are, 
however, sufficiently distinguished by the circumstance 
that in the former this Power is regarded as the first pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter; in the latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The theory of a creation 
starts generally witli a desire on the part of the Creator to 
be no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con- 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he then 
accomplishes the further work of creation ; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest ; or again, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation, vdch or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is but 
Illusion only belongs to the latest phase of this emanation 
theory. — It is impossible at present to attempt even an 
approximate sketch of the gradual growth of these three 
different theories into complete philosophical systems; 
tlie Brahmanas and Upanishads must first be thoroughly 
studied. Nor until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy any connection with Hindu speculation can be 
established — with reference to the five elements in par- 
ticular, f a point which for the present is doubtful.:|: I 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons which 
lead me to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-books (Sutras) of the Hindu philosophical systems.^^® 


* By incest therefore : the story 
in Megastlienes of the incest of the 
Indian Jleiakles Witli his daughter 
refers to this. 

f And the doctr.nc of metempsy- 
chosis ’ 

^ Sec Max Muller in Z. D. M G., 


VI. 18 ff. [Cf. my review of Schlii- 
ter’s hook, Anstotelcs' Metaphyiik 
fine T odder der Sdnkhyalehre in Lit. 
Cent. BL, 1874, p. 294.] 

Cf. Cowell’s note to Colehrooke’s 
Misc. Ass., 1. 354. “The Sutras as 
ue have them cannot he the original 
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Unfortunately we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves ; * and for what follows I have had to dei)end 
mainly u})on Colebrooke’s Essays on the subject.^^^ 

The most ancient philosophical system appears to be the 
Sdmhhya theory, v Inch sets up a primordial matter as the 
basis of the universe, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages evolved. The word Sdmhhya itself occurs first 
in the later Upanishads ; t while in the earlier Upanishads 
and Brahmanas the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Sarnkhya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these under the equivalent designations of Mimdhsd 
{•J many speculation), Ade&a (doctrine), Upamshad (sit- 
ting), &c. I am especially induced to regard the Samkhya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
who are mentioned as its leading representatives : Kapila, 
I\afichasikha, and Asiiri. The last of these names occurs 
very frequently in the ^atapatha-Brahmana as that of an 
important authority for sacrificial litual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained in that work (namely, 


form of tlie doctiiiics of the seveial 
schools. They are rather a recapi- 
tulation of a senes of piecedmg de- 
velopments which had gone on 111 
the ^^0lk8 of successive teacheis.*^ 

* Only two of them havethusfarap- 
peared in India ; hut of the edition of 
the Veddnta-Vnra with ^aipkara's 
commentary I have not yet been able 
to see a cop\ ; only the edition of the 
Nydya-Stitia is known to me. The 
whole of these texts are at present 
being edited in India by Dr. Bal- 
ia ntyne, with Emrlibh tianslation. 
[These editions, entitled Aphoi'isms 
of the SdnUiya, VeddnUiy Yoga, &c , 
extend to all the six S} stems, each 
Biitra being rcgulaily followed by 
tianslation and commentary; but 
unfortunately only a few numbers of 
each have appeared.] 

In the new edition of Cole- 
biooke’s Jiss.ns (1873', lhe^e aie 
accompanied >vitli excellent notes by 
Professor Cowell. Since the abo\e 
was written, much new material has 
been added b\ thelaboiiisofKoer, Bal- 
biiit\c, Hall, Cowell, Mullei, Gough, 


K M. Baneijea, Barth St. Hilaire. 
In the Bihl. Jndica and the Benares 
P<indU many highly impoi’ant edi- 
tions of texts have appeared, and we 
are now in possession of the Siitias 
of all the SIX systems, together with 
their leading commentaries, three 
of them in translation also. See 
also in particular the Sai'va-dai mna- 
samgraha of Mddhava in the. Bill. 
Ind (1853-58), edited by Isvara- 
cliandra Vid>dsdg.ir.i, and Hall’s 
Bihhographical Index to the Ind. 
Phil, Syst. (1859). 

t Of theTaittni}a and Athaivan, 
as also in the fourteenth book of the 
Niiukti, and in the Bhagavad-gitd. 
As regards its sense, the term is 
rather obscure ami not very signi- 
ficant ; can its use ha\e been in any 
way influenced and determined by 
its association with the doctrine of 
Sdkya? or has it reference purely 
and solely to the tw'enty-five prin- 
ciples? [The latter is really the 
case; see I St., ix. 17 fF. Kapilas 
itiXixfi-sawkhtjiHd, Bhdg. Pur,, 111. 

25. «•] 
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as disciple of YiljTiavalkya, and as only one or a few gene- 
rations prior to Yaska). Kapila, again, can hardly be 
unconnected with the Kapya Patamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the Yajnavalkiya-kanda of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka as a zealous representative of the Brahmanical 
learning. Kapila, too — what is not recorded of any other 
of these reputed authors of Sutras — was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank ; and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the Sveta^vataropariishad.* But it is 
above all the close connection of liis tenets withBuddhism^^® 
— the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Paficha^ikha as long anterior to Buddha — 
which proves conclusively that the system bearing his name 
is to be regarded as the oldest.^^® The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in tlie sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctors 
of the Sarnkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, f^vara- Krishna and Gaudapada: the 
former (according to Colebrooke, i. 103) is expressly stated 


* In the invocations of tlie Pitr S 
which (see above, pp. 55, 56) form part 
of the ordinary ceremonial, Kapila, 
Abiiri, Pailcha 4 ikha (and with them 
a Vndha or Bodiia), unifoimly oc- 
cupy a veiy honourable place in later 
times ; W'hereas notice is more rarely 
taken of the remaining authors of 
philosophical Sdtras, &c. 'riiia too 
proves that the former are more 
ancient than the latter. 

This relates, according to Wil- 
son, to the community of the funda- 
mental propositions of both in regard 
to “ the eternity of matter, the piin- 
ciples of things, and the final extinc- 
tion” (Wilson, Worlcs^ li. 346, ed 
Rost.). In opposition to tins, it is 
true, Max Mullerexpressl} denies any 
special connection whatever between 
K.ipila’s system, as embodied in the 
Si'itras, and Buddhist metaplnsics 
{Chips from a GcrnKtn Workshop^ i. 
226, 1870); .>et he himself imme- 
diately afterwards gives the concct 


explanation of this, when he says 
that the existing Sfitr.is of Kapila 
are “ of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Buddha. '' On the sub- 
ject itself, see specially /. St.^ iii. 

132, 133. 

111 the Bicred texts of the 
Jamas also, not only is the 
tanta {Shashti-tantra, explained by 
the comm, as Kdpila'^dstra) speci- 
fied along viith the four Vedas 
and their Angas, hut In another 
p.issaire the name Kdvila appears 
along with it, tlie only other Brah- 
manical system heio mentioned be- 
iiiirthe Baisesija (Vaiseshika). (The 
order in which the}' are given is 
Baisesiya, Buddha - sdsana, Kdvila, 
Logdyat'i, Sutthi-tanta.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in the Lalita- 
vistara, after Sdr^ikbya Yoga, only 
Vaiseshika is further specified. See 
my paper on tlie Bhagavati of the 
Jamas, ii, 246-248, 
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to be the author of the existing Samkhya-Siitra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in several Upanishads.^^® 
Connected with the Samkhya school, as a furtlier deve- 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of Patamjali,^^ whose 
name describes him as in all probability a descendant of 
the Kapya Patarnchala of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Along 
with him (or prior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but this only in later 
writings.* Whether Patamjali is to be identified with the 


The SAiraa of Kapila, the so- 
called Sdrnkhya-piavachana^Vire now 
j)uhh8hed, with the commentary of 
Vijmina-hlnkshu in the Bibl. Ind , 
edited by Hall (1854-56) ; a trans- 
lation by Ballantyne also appeared 
111 the same senes, 1862-65. 
his preface to the S. Piav., as well 
as HI the preface some years later 
to his edition of Vijndna-bhikshu’s 
MriiTchya-sdra^ Hall gives a special 
account, with which, however, he is 
hinisel t by no means satished (see his 
noieto Wilson’s Vishpu-Pur., Ill 301), 
ot Kupila and the leading wotks ex- 
tant ot the Sdipkh} a system. He re- 
gai ds the Sdipkhya-pravachana as a 
very late production, which may here 
and there even “be suspected of occa- 
sional obligation to the Kdrikds of 
Isvarakfishna ” (Silrpkhya-sdia, Pre- 
face, p. 12). Of couise this does not 
affect either the antiquity of Kapila 
himself or his “alleged connection 
with the Sdipkhya’’ (p. 20). Cowell, 
too tColebrooke, Misc. Ess ^ i. 354, 
note), regards the Sdipkh}a school 
itself “as one of the earliest,” while 
the Sdtras, on the coiitraiy, are of 
late origin, inasmuch as they not 
only “refer distinctly to Veiidnta 
texts,” but also “expressly mention 
the Vai 4 eshika m i. 25, v. 85 ; for 
the N^dya, cf. v. 27, 86, and foi 
the Yoga, i. 90.” Besides the Vai- 
deshikas (1. 25), only Pa&chadikha 
(v. 32, VI. 68) and Sanandandchdrya 
(vi. 69) are actually mentioned by 
name. An interesting detail is the 
opposing of the names Srughna and 


Pd^aliputra (1. 28) as an illustration 
of separate localiiy (similarly in the 
Mahdbhdshia, see /. St., xiii. 378). 

The Yoga-Sdtra ascribed to 
Patarpjali (likewise called Sdrrikhya- 
pravachana- Siltra), with extracts 
from Bhoja’s commentaiy upon it, 
W’as edited, text with translation, to 
the extent of one-half, by Ballaiit} nc 
in his Aphorisms; the second half 
appeared in W\q Pundit, Nos. 28-68, 
edited by Govinda-deva-ddstrin. — 
An Xryd'paflchdilti by Seslia (whom 
the euitor identifies with Pataipjali). 
in which the relation of prnkpiti and 
purusha h elucidated in a Vaishnava 
sense, w^as edited by Bdladdstriii m 
No. 56 of the Pandit; there exists 
also a ^aiva adaptation of it by Abhi- 
navagupta ; sec Z. D. M 0 ., xxvii. 
167. According to Buliler’s letter 
(/ St., XIV. 402 ff.), Ahhinavagupta 
i&sup})Osed to ha\e died in A.D. 982 ; 
but Buhler has not himself >enfied 
the date, which is stated to occur in 
the hymn written by Abhinava on 
his deathbed. 

* Particularly in the twelfth book 
of the Mahd-Bh^iata, where, with 
Janakn, he is viitually described as 
a Buddhist teacher, the chief out- 
ward badge of these teachers being 
precisely the Jcdshdya - dkdranam 
maundyam (M.-Bh , xii 11898, 566), 
It appears, at all events, from the 
Ydjnavalkiya-kduda that both gave 
apoweiful impulse to the practice 
of religious mendicancy : in the 
Atharvopanishads, too, this is clearly 
shown (see p. 163). [In the Ydjua- 
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author of the Mahabhashya remains for the present a ques- 
tion. The word yoga in the sense of ‘union with the 
Supreme Being,’ ‘ absorption therein by virtue of medita- 
tion,’ first occurs in the later Upanishads, especially in the 
tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka and in the Kathako- 
panishad, where tliis very doctrine is itself enunciated.^^^ 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the ‘arrangement’ theory of the 
universe; in this sense, however, that m the Kathakopani- 
shad at least, purusha, primeval soul, is conceived as exist- 
ing ])rior to amjalda, primordial matter, from the union of 
wliich two principles the mahdn dtind, or spirit of life, 
is evolved. For the rest, its special connection with the 
Samkhya system is still, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘ Samkhya-Yoga,’ generally as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a confounding of their 'puru^lia, isvara with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Eudra and Krishna, 
as may be gathered from the Sveta^vataropanishad,^^^'^ the 
Bhagavad-gita, and many passages in the twelfth book of 
the Maha-Bharata.* One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


valkya-Sinj-iti, iii. Iio, Y. describes 
himself ostensibly as the author of 
the Aianyaka as well as of the Yoga- 
Sdstra.] 

It is in these and similar Upa- 
iiishads, as also in Mann’s Dharma- 
Sdstra (cf. Johantgen’s Essay on the 
Law-Book of Mann, 1863), that we 
have to look for the earliest germs 
and records of the atheistic Sdipkliya 
and the deistic Yoga systems. 

2fi2a jyj jjjy paper on the Svetdsva- 
taropanishad 1 had to leave the point 
undetermined whether, for the 
pel lod to which this wmrk belongs, 
and specially as regards the mono- 
theistic Yoga system it embodies, an 
acquaintance with the corresponding 
doctrines of Christianity is to be 
assumed or not ; see /. St.^ i. 423. 
Lorinser, on the other hand, in his 
tianslation of the Bhagavad-gitd 
(Breslau, 1 869), unreservedly as- 
sumes such an acquaintance in tlie 
ease of tins pot-rn. Fiom the point 


of view of liteiary chronology no 
forcible objection can be brought 
against this ; some of the points, 
too, which he urges are not without 
importance ; but on the whole he 
has greatly over-estimated the scope 
of his argument : the question is 
still suhjadice. 

* More particularly with regaid 
to the Bhdgavata, Pd&chardtra, and 
Pdsupata doctiines, [A Shtra of 
the PdRchardtra school, that, namely, 
of Sdn^dya (ed by Ballantyne in the 
liibl. Jnclictty 1861), is apparently 
mentioned by ^arpkara, Veddnta-S, 
Bh. 11. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly, 
upon the Bhagavad-gitd, and lays 
special stress upon faith in the Su- 
preme Being see on it 

Cowell’s note in Colebrooke’s Mtsc. 
£88 ,1. 438. On the development of the 
doctrine of bhakti, Wilson surmises 
Christian conceptions to have had 
some influence ; see my paper on the 
lidm. Tdp. Up , pp. 277, 360. The 
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doctrine — and one wliicli was more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on — is the Yoga practice ; that is, 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the like, whereby this absorption into the supreme God- 
head is sought to be attained In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopanishads, we encounter it in full 
force : I^anini, too, teaches the formation of the term yogin. 

The most flourishing epoch of the Sarnkliya-Yoga be- 
longs must piobably to the first centuries of our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable ; while further, both 
through this channel and afterwards directly also, it Iiad 
an important influence upon the growth of the Sufi philo- 
sophy.* Albiriini translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Samkhya-Sutra,t though the information we 
have as to the contents of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals. 

The doctrines of the two Mimdhsds ajipear to have been 
reduced to their present systematic shape at a later period 
than those of the Samkhya;^^ and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in the case of the Furva-Mirndnsd earlier 
than in the case of the Uttara-Mividhsd. The essential 
purpose of both Mimafisas is to bring the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Brahmanas or sacred revelation into harmony 
and accord with each other. Prece])ts relating to practice 
form the subject of the Purva-Mimansa, which is hence also 
styled Karma - Mtmdnsd ; while doctrines regarding the 
essence of the creative principle and its relation to the 


Ndrada-Pafichardtra (edited in Bihl, 
bid. by K. M Bane^j^ a, 1861-65) 
aritual,notaphil<jsopbical,Vai8b9av.i 
text-book.] 

• See [Lassen, / AK 379 ff.] 
Gildemeister, Script. Arab, de reh. 
Ind.f p. 1 12 ff. 

t Reinaud in the Jouim. Asiaf.^ 
1844, pp. 121-124; H. M. Elliot, 
Bibl. Index to the Hist, of Mnham- 
medan India^ i. 100. 

253 tb.it the antiquity of the 

extant form of the Saipkbya-Stitras, 
according to Hall, has become so 
exceedingly doubtful, the view above 
expressed .dso becomes in its tuin 


\ery questionable. Besides, as ve 
shall presently see, in both the 
Mimdns^-Stitras teachers are repeat- 
edly cited who ai e known to us from 
the Vedic Stitra literature ; while 
nothing of the kind occurs in either 
of the Sdqikhya-pravachana-Sutras. 
This does not of course touch the 
point of the higher antiquity of the 
doctrines in question ; for the names 
Kapila, Pataipjali, and Yiljnavalkya 
distinctly cany us back to a far 
eailier time than do the names 
Jaimini and B£^da^ly^pa — namely, 
into the clos ng phases of the Btdh* 
mapa literature itself. 
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universe form the subject of tlie Uttara-Mimahsa, which 
is hence also designated Brahma - Mimdnsd, ^driraka- 
Mimdhsd (‘ doctiine of embodied spirit’), or also Vcddnta 
(‘ end of the Veda ’). The term ‘ Mmiahsa ’ originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general ; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmanas, and only became a teclmical 
ex{)ression later, as is probably the case also with ‘ Ve- 
diirita,’ a word first occurring in the later Upaiiishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittiriva-Aranyaka, the Ivathako- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karma - Mimdhsd - Sutra is ascribed to Jairaini, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealer of the 
Samaveda, though we search in vain in Vedic literature 
for any hint of his name Still, of the teachers who 


In the M-i' dhhdshya, miindii- 
mka^ accoiding to Kaiyata, ib to he 
taken in the sense ot mlmdrisdni 
adhitc ; and as tlie term also occurs 
theiein contradistinction to 
it might, in point of fact, refer to the 
biii)jectof the Purva-Mirndii^d, Still 
the proper woid here for one speci- 
ally devoted to such studies would 
rather seem to be ydjnika ; see 1 . 
SLf xni. 455, 466, 

* With the exception of two 
probably interpolated passages in 
the (jifihya-Siitras of the Rik (see 
pp. 56-58). — Nor 18 there anything 
be.uing on it in tlie Ganapii^ha ot 
Pdniiii — of which, indeed, for the 
present, only a negative use can be 
made, and even this only with pro- 
pel caution. But as the vvoid is ir- 
regularly formed (from Jeman we 
should expect Jaimam), this ciicum- 
staiico may here, perhaps, c.iiry some 
weight. [Apparently it is not found 
111 the M.diiibhdshya euher ; see I, 
, xiii 455. On the other hand, the 
name J<iimini occurs in the concluding 
vaiUa of the Sdraa-vidhiina-Bi 4 hin. 
(v. I. «S'i.,iv. 377), and lieie the bearer 
of it is described as the disciple of 
•v'yasa IMiilsarya, and preceptor of a 
Paushpindya, which answeis exactly 
to the statement m the Vishnu-Pur., 
ill. 6. I, 4, where he appears as the 
teacher of Paushpiijiji (cf. also lla- 


ghuv., 18. 32, 33). The special re- 
lation of Jaiinmi to the Sdrna-Veda 
appears also from the statements 111 
the Rig-Ophyas (see note 49 above), 
which agree with Vishnu-Pur., lii, 
4. 8, 9. Ind«^ed, the Chaiana-vydlia 
specifies a Jaimmiya receubion ot 
tlie Sdman ; and this recension ap- 
pears to be still in existence (see 
note 60 above). In the Pravara 
section of the Asval.-Srauta-S., xii. 
10, the Jaimiiiis are classed as be- 
longing to the Blirigns. — All this, 
however, does not affoid us any 
direct clue to the date of t)ur Jai- 
iniiu ab(»ve, whose work, besides, 
IS properly more related to the 
Yajur- than to the Silma-Veda. 
Accoiding to the P.i&chatantia. the 
* Mimdiisdkfit’ Jairnmi was killed 
by an elephant — a statement which, 
considering the antiquity of this 
work, is always of some value ; al- 
though, on the other hand, unfortun- 
ately, 111 consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone, we 
have no guarantee that this parti- 
cular notice formed pai t of the orig- 
inal text which found its way to 
Persia in the sixth century (cf. I. St.f 
Mil. 159) — Theie is also an astro- 
logical (Jdtaka) treatise which goes 
by the name of Jainnni-Sutra ; see 
CcUal. of Skr. MSS. N. IP. Pm 

(1874). pp 508, 510, S14. S32-] 
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are cited in tliis Sutra — Atreya, Bddari, Badarayann, 
Labukayana AiU^ayana — the names of the first and 

second, at all events, may be pointed out in tlie Taittiriya' 
Prati^akhya and the Srauta-Siitra of Katyayana respec- 
tively ; while we meet with the family of the Aita^ayanas 
in the Kaiislntaki-Brdhmana* Bddardyana is the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Mimdhsd-Sutra ; but it 
by no means follows from the mention of him here that 
his Sutra is older than the Siitra of Jaimini ; for not only 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons besides, but in the Siitra of the Brahma-Mimdiisd 
the case is exactly reversed, and Jaimini in his turn is 
mentioned there All that results from this, as well as 
from the fact of each Siitra frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Siitras weie not really 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective school s.t The name Bddardyana is not to be 
found in Pdnini,'' as has recently been erroneously as- 
serted, J but only in the gana-pdiha to Pdnini, not a very 
sure authority for the present. — As leading expounders of 
the Jaimini-Siitra we have mention of Sabara-svdniin,^"^^' 
and, after him, of Kiimdrila-bhatta ; the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to Samkara § 


In the passage in question (vi. 
7. 37) ought we not to lead Lduui- 
kdyana? Tins is the name of a 
teacher who is several times men- 
tioned in the Sdma-Stilras , see 1 
St.y IV. 384, 373. — The aj'parcnt 
mention of Buddha in i. 2. 33 {bud- 
dha-hdstrdt) is only apjiarent : heie 
the word ‘buddha’ has nothing 
whatever to do with the name 
^Buddha.’ — To the above names 
must, hotve^er, be added Kdishn^d- 
jini (iv. 3 17, VI. 7. 35) and Kdmu- 
kdyana (xi. I 51); the former of 
these is found also in Kdtydyana and 
in the Veddnta - Stitra, the latter 
only in the gana ‘ Nada.’ 

* XXX. 5 » where they are charac- 
terised as the Bcnm of the Blirigu 
line, ** /xlptshfhd Bhrigdiidm ” 

t See Colebrooke, 1. 102, 103, 328, 
and above p. 49. 

J By Max Muller 111 his otherwise 
most valuable contributions to our 
knowdedge of Indian philosophy in 
the Z 1 > M G , vi. 9 


'J his commentary of Sabara- 
svdmin, wliieh is even cited by 
Sarjikaia {Veddnta-Sdt'ia-hJL , 111. 3. 
53), with the text of Jaimini itself, 
IS at present still in course of publi- 
cation m the Bd)L Jvd , ed. by ]\Ia- 
hesachandia Nydjaiatna (begun m 
1863 , the last part, 1871, bnngs it 
tiown to ix. I. 5). — Mddhava’s Jai- 
mm^ya-n^ dya-mdld-vistaia,edited by 
Golds! ucker (1865 ff ), is also still 
unfinished ; see my 1 . n. 376 fi*. 

266 «. appeals also to have 

borne the odd name of Tutdta or even 
Tutdtita. At all events, Tautdtika, 
or Tautdtita, is interpreted by the 
scholiast of the Prabodha-chandro- 
daya, 20. 9, ed. Brockhaus, to mean 
Krytndrila , and the same explana- 
tion is given by Aufrecht in his 
CataloquBy p. 247, m the case of the 
Tautdtitas mentioned m Mddliava’s 
Sarva-dar^an a-saipgrah a. 

§ See Colebrooke, 1. 298 . yet the 
tolerably modern title bhafta awak- 
ens some doubt as to th s : it may 

Q 
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The Brahma-Sutra * belongs, as we have just seen, to 
Badarayana. The notion that creation is but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is alone tlie Beal, but 
throning in absolute infinitude without any j)ersorial exist- 
ence, IS the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Vedic 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Sainkhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or theistic, and the Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, &c. The notice thus takcm of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Bi’ahrna- 
Siitra; still, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form in which we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have sprung. The teachers’ names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Siitra recur to a large extent in 
the Srauta-Siitras ; for example, A^marathya in A^valaya- 
na ; f Badari, Karshnajini and Ka^akritsni in Katyayaiia 
[see above, p. 139], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittirfya- 
Brati^akhya. The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma- Slit ra.^^^ ITie mention of Jaimini and of 
Badarayana himself has been already touched upon. — 
Windischmann in his excellent “ ^amkara ” (Bonn, 1832) 


not have belonged to him orif^inally 
perhaps? [According to Cowell, 
note to Colebrooke’s Mi&c. Ess., i. 
323, there actually occur in S.irpkara 
“allusions to Kmndiil.i-bhatta, if 
no direct mention of him , ” the 
title hhatta belongs quite specially 
to him : “ ho is emphatically de- 
signed by his title Bh.itta.” For the 
lest, this title belongs likewise to 
Bhatta-Bhdskara-Misra and Bhattot- 
pala, and therefore is not by any 
means * tolerably modern.’] 

* This name itself occ’irs in the 
Bhagavad-gitil, xui. 4, but here it 
may be taken as an appellative rather 
than as a proper name. 

•f We , have already seen (p. 53) 
that the Af^marathah Kalpah is in- 
stanced by Pdrniu’s scholiast as an 


example of the new Kalpas, in con- 
tradistinction to the eailior ones, 
and so is regarded as of the same 
age with Pdnini. If, as is likely, 
the scholiast took this illustration 
from the Mabdbhdshya [but tins is 
not the case ; v. /. St., xiii 455], 
then this statement is important. 
I may mention in passing that Asma- 
rathya occurs in the gana ‘ Garga ; * 
Audulomi in the gana ‘Bahu Kfish- 
ndjina in the ganas * Tika ’ and ‘ Upa- 
ka;* in the latter also Krliakritsna. 
The Gana-pdtha, however, is a most 
uncertain authority, and for Pdnim’s 
time without weight. 

It IS found in the M.ihribhdshya 
also, on Pdnini, iv. I. 85, 78 ; see 
/. St,, xiii. 415. 
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has attempted directly to fix the age of the Brahma-Siitra, 
For Badarayana bears also the additional title of Vyasa, 
whence, too, the Brahnia-Siitra is expressly styled Vyasa- 
Sutra. Now, in the Samkara-vijaya — a biography of the 
celebrated Vedanta commentator ^arnkara, reputed to be 
by one of his disciples — we find it stated (see Windisch- 
inann, p. 85 ; Colol)rooke, i. 104) that Vyasa was the name 
of the father of Suka, one of whose disciples was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govindanatha, wdio again was the 
preceptor of ^amkara ; so that the date of this Vyasa 
might be conjecturally set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to ^amkara, that is, between 400 and 500 
A.D. But the point must remain for the present undeter- 
mined,* since it is open to question wliether this Vyasa 
ought really to be identified witli Vyasa Badarayana, 
though this appears to me at least very probable.^^^ 


See now in Aufreclit’s Cia/a- 
logus, p. 255^, the passasre in ques- 
tion fiom Mddhava’s (!) ^aqikara- 
vijaya, v. 5 (lather v. 105, accoiding 
to the ed. of the woik published at 
Bombay in 1864 with Dhaiiapati- 
siiri’s commentary), and ihid.^ p. 
227^, the same statements fiom 
another work. The ^aipkara-vijaya 
of Anandagiri, on the contrary, 
Aufrecht, p. 247 ff. (now also in the 
Bihl. Ind., edited by Jayanardyana, 
1864-1868), contains nolbmg of 
this. 

* {^aipkara, on Brahma-Si'itra, ni. 
3. 32, mentions tliat Apdntaiatam.is 
lived as Kfishna-Dvaipdyana at the 
time of the transition from the Kali 
to the Dvdpara yaga 7 and from the 
fact of his not at the same time ex- 
}>ressly stating that this was Vyd^a 
Bddaidyana, author of the Brahrna- 
Sdtra, Windischmann concludes, 
and justly, that in (jjaipkara’s eyes 
the tw’o personages were du'^tinct. 
In the Mahd-Bhdrata, on the con- 
trary, xii 12158 ff., Suka 18 expressly 
given as the son of Kpshna Dvai- 
pdynna (Vydsa Pdrd, 4 arya). But the 
episode 111 question is certainly one 
of the very latest insertions, as is 
clear from the allusion to the Chi- 


nas and Hdi^as, the Chinese and 
Huns 

In the meantime, the name 
Bddardy.ma is only known to occur, 
besides, 111 the closing vansa of the 
Sama-Vidhdna-lir. ; see I. Sf.f iv. 
377 ; and here the bearer of it ap- 
peals as the disciple of PdrdM.uydya- 
na, four steps later than Vydsa Pdrd- 
saiya, and three later than Jaimini, 
but, on the otlier liand, as the 
teacher (*) of Tdndin and 8d^ydyanin. 
Besides being mentioned m Jaimini, 
he 18 also cited in the Sdndilya-Shtra. 
In Vardha-Mihira and Bha^p)tpala 
an astronomer of this name is re- 
ferred to ; and he, in his turn, ac- 
cording to Aufrecht {Catalogue, p. 
329*'), alludes, m a passage quoted 
liorn him by Utpala, to the *Yavana- 
triddhdsl and, according to Kern, 
Pref. to Bph. Saiph , p. 51, “ex- 
hibits many Greek words.” — The 
text of the Brahma-ShLia, with 
Saipkara’s commentary, has now 
been published in the Bihl. Ind., 
edited by Roer and (from part 3) 
Rdma N^rdyapa Vidydratna (1854- 
1863) : of the translation of both by 
K. M. Banerjea, as of that m Ballan- 
tyne^s Aphoinsms, only one part baa 
appeared (1870). 
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In respect of tlieir reduction to systematic shape, the 
logical Sutras of Kanada and Gotama appear to rank 
last. But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin — on the contrary, 
the other Sutras almost uniformly begin with such — but 
merely that the formal development of logic into two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; each em- 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built up, 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been done to elucidate the points of difference 
betM^een the two in this regard The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power.^®^ — AVhether the name of the 
npa/uLvuL, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to be traced to the ^YOYd pramdna, ^])roof,' 
as Lassen supposes, is doubtful The word tarka, ' doubt,^ 
again, in the Kathakopaiiishad, ought rather, from the 
context, to be referred to the Samkhya doctrines, and 
should not be taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of 'logic.’ In Maim too (see Lassen, /. 
AK.y i. 835), according to the traditional interpretation, 
tarkin still denotes ' one versed in the Mimahsa logic.’ 
Yet Manu is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


In this respect, Roer in parti- 
cular has done excellent service : in 
the copious notes to his translation 
of the Vai4eshika - Stitra he has 
throughout special regard to this 
very point (m Z. D. M. (?. , vols. 
XXI. xxii. 1867, 1868) Before 

him, Muller, with some of Ballan- 
tynes writings as a Viasia, had al- 
ready taken the i-ame line (in vol«. 
vi. and vii of the same Journal, 
1852, 1853). The text of the 
Vai4eshika-Sdtras, w'lth the com- 
mentary, called Upaskdra, of ^ain- 
kara-mi^ra, appeared in Bihl Ind. in 
i860, 186 r, edited, with a gloss of 
bis own, by Jaya Ndrdyana Tarka- 
paBchdnana. In the Pandit (Nos. 
32-69) there is a complete transla- 
tion of Vioth text and commentary 
by A. E. Gough — Jaya Nilrdyn^a 
has also since then (1864-65) 


edited, in the Bihl Ind,, the Nydja- 
dai^ana of G(itama with the com- 
mentary of Vdtbydyaoa (Pakshila- 
svdmin). The earlier edition (182S) 
was accompanied with the com- 
mentary of Vii^vandtha. The first 
four books have been tianslated by 
Ballantyne in his Aphorisms. 

261 WTp atomic theory es- 

pecially develo])ed amoim the J,nna8, 
and that in a materialistic form, 
yet so, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle are conceived 
to be in eternal intimate connec- 
tion ; see my Essay on the Bhaga- 
\ati of the Jdinas, li. 168, 176, 190, 
236 We liave a mythological ap- 
plication of it in the a.-sumpt.on of 
a prajdpati Marichi ; see 1 . St., ix. 9. 

In Pdrask., ii. 6 i^^vidhir 
ridheyas tarhas chn vcdah*'), taiha 
16 equivalent to arthavdda, minidnsd. 
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science, as well as with the three leading methods of proof 
which it teaches, though not under the names that were 
afterwards usual. According to the most recent investiga- 
tions on the subject, “ the terms naiydyiha and he%ala- 
naiydyika (Pan., ii i. 49) would point to the Nyaya system 
as antecedent to Paniin:'* these words, however, do not 
occur in the text of Panini at all (which has merely the 
word kcvala !), but only in Ids scholiast.f — Kanada’s 
system bears the name Vai^esUika- Sutra, ])ecause its ad- 
herents assert that vUesha, ‘ particularity,’ is predicable of 
atoms; the system of Gotarna, on the other hand, is styled 
Nydya-Sutra, kut Which of the two is the older 

IS still uncertain The circumstance that the doctrines of 
the Vaiseshikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Vedanta-Siitra, — whei'cas Gotarna s teaching is no- 
Avhere noticed, either in tlie text or in the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Colebrooke (i. 352), — tells d priori 
111 favour of the higher antiquity of the former ; 
but whether the author of the Vedanta had these ‘doc- 
trines of Kanada’ before him in their systematised form, 
as lias recently been assumed J is a point still requiring 
investigation. 2 ^^ — For tlie rest, these two systems are at 

* By Max Muller, / c , j» 9 as we know at present, is first men- 

t This is one of the cases of tioned by M^dliava. Their patio- 
which 1 have already spoken (p nymics, Kdsyapa and Gautama (this 
225). foim 18 preferable to Gotarna) date, 

In the Sdipkhya-Siitra they it is true, from a very early time, 
are even expressly mentioned by but, beyond this, they tell us nothing, 
name (see p 237) ; also in the sacred Of interest, ceitainly, although 
texts of the Jamas (v. note 249) — without decisive weight, is the iden- 
Tlie circimibtance that the Gotarna- tification — occurring in a late coni- 
Sutra does not, like the otlier five mentator (Anantayajvan) on the 
philosophical text-books, begin with Pitpiniedha-Stitra of Gautama, be- 
the customary Sutra-formula, ^ athd longing to the Siirna- Veda — of this 
Hah,' may perhaps also be regarded latter Gautama with Akshapitda ; 
as a sign of later composition. see Burnell’s Catalogue, p. 57. — 

X M. Muller, I 0 , p 9 . “ Whereas From Cowell’s preface to his edition 
Kairidda’s doctrines are there fre- of the Kusumdnjali (1864) it ap- 
quently discussed.” pears that the commentary of Pa- 

264 Inn either of the Sutras are there kshila-svdmm, whom he directly 
lefeiences to older teachers whose identifies with Viltsydyana, was coin- 
names might supply some chro- posed prior to Dinndgn, that is to 
nological guidance. As regards the say (see note 219 above), somewhere 
names of their authors themselves, about the beginning of the sixth 
Kamida or Kanabhuj (Kanabhaksha) century. Uddyotakara, who is men- 
18 mentioned by Varilha-Mihira and tioned by Subandhu in the seventh 
Sarpkara, while Akshapdda, so far century, wrote against Diflndga, and 
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present, and have been for a long time past, those most in 
favour in India ; and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical writings contained in the Tibetan Tancljur, 
logical works are the most numerously represented. 

Besides these six systems, all of whicb won for them- 
selves a general currency, and which on the whole are 
regarded as orthodox — however slight is the title of the 
Sarnkliya theory, for instance, to be so esteemed — we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laukayatikas,^^^ Barhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya-Siitra ; but of all this 
nothing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 


We now come to the third branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences"" We have 
already seen (pp. 112, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vedic times ; and we 
found it expressly specifi(‘d bv Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite jmrsuit of the Brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementaiy stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, more espe- 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisms, 
and to the various phases of the moon itself The cir- 
cumstance that the Vedic year is a solar year of 360 days, 


BO did ViCchafipati - a in the 
tenth, and Ud.iyana, the autlior of 
the Kusnmdhj.ili, m the twelfth 
century ; see albo Cowell’s note to 
Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess , 1 28?. Gah* 
pe, 4 a’s Nydya-chintdniairii, the most 
iiijpoitant work of the Liter Jfyjiya 
liter.itnie, is also placed in the 
twelfth century ; see Z. D. M. G y 
xxvii. 168. Aulukya, given by 
Mddbava as a name for the tenets 
of Kanddn, refets on a play upon 
the word ^dnada, ‘ ci ow - e.iter ’ = 
uhiJca. 

U 05 In the Mabdbhjlshya there is 
mention of a **vai'nikd Bhdguri 
lohifjatasya ; ” see /. 8 t , xiii 343 


A Bhdgui 1 appears among the 
teachers cited 111 the Bpliad-devatii 
The Lokdyatas are also repudiated 
by the Buddhists, Noithern .as well 
as Southern ; v Burnouf, Lotus de 
la bonne Loiy pp 409, 470. The 
Jamas, too, rank their system only 
with loiqa- {lauhika) knowledge ; 
see above, note 249. — On the Chdi- 
ydkas, see the introduction of the 
Sarva-da i saua-sa rngrah a 
* See /. St., 11. 236-287. 

26G I’ijg cosmical or astronomical 
data met with in the Brdhmanas are 
all of an extiemely childish and n.uve 
description ; see I. St., ix. 358 ff 
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and not a lunar year, does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and computation of the sun’s course ; 
but, agreeably to what has just been stated, we can hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon tlie pheno- 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rather assume 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 
quennial cycle with an intercalary month a pretty early 
date must be assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
Rik-Sarnhita. Tlie idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary — although its origin, from observation of the 
moon’s phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedic period : Megasthenes, as we 
know, found the Yuga system fiourishiiig in full perfection. 
That the Hindii division of the moon’s ])ath into twenty- 
seven (or twenty-eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese oiigin, 
as asserted by Biot {Journal des Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
Lassen, 1 . AK., i. 742 ff.), can hardly be admitted 
Kotwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist wti tings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asterisms — commencing 
with Krittikd — precisely as we find it among the Chinese.^^^^ 


Koth disputes this origin in his 
h’ssay. Die Lehre von den vier Weltal-’ 
iern {1S60, Tubingen). 

208 Qn the quebtions dealt with 
in what follows, a special discussion 
was raised between J. B. Biot, my- 
self, and Whitney, in which A So- 
il illot, Steinschneider, E. Buigess, 
and Max Muller also took part, Cf. 
the Journal den Savants for 1859, and 
Biot’s posthumous Etudes sur V As- 
ti onomic Indienne et Chinoise (1862); 
iiiy tu o papers, Die Yedischeit Nach- 
ricliten von den Nalcshatra (i860, 
1862), as also /. Sir,, 11 172, 173 , 
1 St., ix. 424 ff. (1865), X. 213 If. 
(1866) ; Whitney in Journ. Am Or 
Soc., vols. VI. and viii. (i860, 1864, 
1865); Burgess, ibid ; Steinschnei- 
der m Z. D. M. G.y xviii. (1863) ; 
Muller in Pref. to vol iv. of his edi- 
tion of the Rik (1862), S6dillot 


Courtes Observations sur quelqucs 
Points de V Hvstoire de V Astronomic 
(1863) ; and, lastly, Whitney in the 
second vol. of his Oriental and Lin- 
guistic Studies (1874). To the views 
expressed above I still essentially 
adhere ; Whitney, too, inclines to- 
wards them. In favour of Chaldeea 
having been the mothei - conntiy 
of the system, one circumstance, 
amongst others, tells with especial 
force, viz., that from China, India, and 
Babylon we have precisely the same 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day ; whilst the statements, eg., in 
the Bundehesch, on this head, exhi- 
bit a total divergence , see Windisch- 
niann (Zoroasti ische Studien, p. 105). 

269 assertion of Biot’s has not 
been confirmed ; the Chinese list 
(ommences with Chitrd (i.c., the 
an+nnmal equinox'), 01 Uttaiashildhiis 
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To me, however, the most probable view is tliat these lunar 
mansions are of Chaldaean origin, and that from the Chal- 
dseans they passed to the Hindus as well as to the Chinese. 
For the of tlie Book of Kings, and the DHTO of the 

Book of Job, 270 which the Biblical commentators errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic ' man- 

sions ; ’ and hero even Biot will hardly suppose a Chinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought the know- 
ledge of these lunar mansions with them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phoenicians with the Panjdb At all events, 
they were known to the Indians from a very early period, 
and as communication with China is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindus were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese inllu- 
ence is hero quite out of the question. The names of some 
of these asterisms occur even in the Rik-Samhita (and that 
under peculiar forms); for example, the Aglids, i e , Maghds, 
and the Arjuniiau, i.e , Phalgiinyau — a name also applied 
to them ill the Satapatha-Brahrnana — in the nuptial hymn, 
mandala x. 85. 13; further, Tishya in mandala v 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred by Sayana to the sun (see also 
X. 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their res]iective regents, is found in the Taittiriya-Sam- 


(tlie winter solstice), both of winch 
rather correspond to an arrangonient 
in which Revati passes as the sign of 
the vei nal equinox , seernyfiist Ks^ay 
on tlie Nakshatras, p 300. — Cf. here 
also the account of the twenty-eight 
lunar asterisrns, contained in aletter 
from Wassiljewto Schiefner (see the 
lattei’s Geinian translation of the 
Preface to Wassdjew’s Russian ren- 
dering of Taraiitltha’s history of Biid- 
dhi'm, pp. 30-32, 1869), and commu- 
nicated, accoi ding to the commentary 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Main!- 
vyutpatti, from the book Sanmp^dta 
(Chinese Ta-tsi king). According 
to this account, it was the astrono- 
mer Kharosh^ha (ass’s-lip) — a name 
which, as well as that of Xarustr, 
who, as Armenian authorities state, 
tinginated the science of astro- 


nomy in Chaldsoa, Wassiljew com- 
pares with Zoroaster, but in which 
I am inclined rather to look for 
the Kraushtuki whose acquaint- 
ance we make in the A tharva-Piiri 4 . 
(see Lit. C. Bl , 1869, p. 1497) — 
who arranged the constellations in 
the order quoted in the Dictionary 
in question, that is, beginning with 
Krittihd After waids theie came 
another Rishi, Kdla (Time !), who 
set up a new theory in legard to the 
motion of the constellations, and so 
in couise of time ChitiA came to be 
named as the first asterism. To all 
appearance, this actually proves the 
late, and Buddhistic, origin of the 
Chinese Kio-list ; see Nahshatras, 1. 
306. 

On this point see specially /. 
St., X. 217. 
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liita ; a second, which exhibits considerable variation in 
the names, betokening a later date, occurs in the Atharva- 
Sarnhita and tlic Taittiriya-Brahmana ; the majority of the 
names are also given in Panini. This latter list contains 
for the most part the names employed by the later astro- 
nomers ; and it is precisely these ]at(‘r ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha or Yedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs too ^). To tliis latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Sliould my conjecture be confirmed 
that tlie Lagadlia, Lagata, whose system it embodies, is 
identical wit) I the Latvho is mentioned by Albirvini as 
tl\e author of the ancient Surya-Siddluinta [see, however, 
p. 258 n.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era ; and even this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somcAvliat insignificant tract, whicli has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of Its being ranked with the Veda."^ 

A decided advance 111 astronomical science was made 
through the discovery of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, peihaps, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
though this is still uncertain beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vedic jieriod.^^^ Manu’s 


* This IS why it adheres to the old 
order of the lunar aster isms, as is 
done even at the present day in writ- 
ings tlmt bear upon the Veda. [Ac- 
cf)rding to the special examination of 
the various points here involved, in 
t tie introduction to tny Essay on the 
Jyotisha (1862), a somewhat earlier 
term is possible ; assuining, <>f course, 
as I there do, that those verses which 
betoken Greek influence do not 
really belong to the text as it ongi- 
nally stood. The author appears 
occasionally also under the name 
Laga^dchdrya ; see above, p 6l, 
note.] 

The passages referred to are, in 
fact, to be uiiderBt(»od in a totally 
different sense ; see I. St , ix. 363, x. 

271. 

The Maitrdyai^i-Up. forms the 
single exception, but that only in its 
last two books, described as ; 

hee abo\e, notes 103, 104. On the 
subject itself, see further my Essay 


on the Jyotisha, p. 10, / St , ix. 363, 
442, X. 239, 240 — The two Rik p.is- 
sages which are thought by Alf. 
Ludwrg, 111 his recently published 
NacJmcMen cUs Riq- und Atitaiia- 
Veda uher GeograjMey <Cr , des alten 
JndienSy to contain an allusion to the 
planets (1 105 lO, x 55. 3), can 

hardly ha\e any such reference. 
Neither the ^dtydyanaka, cited by 
Sdyana to 1. 105. lO, nor Sdyana 
hnn‘'elf, hasany thought of the planets 
here (see / St , ix. 363 11.). For the 
* divtchaid grahdh^ of Ath S., 19. 9. 
7, the Ath. Pari^isli^as off’er other 
parallels, showing that here too the 
planets are not to be thought of, 
especially as 1 mmediately afterwards, 
in V. 10, the ^grahdi chdndramasdh 
. . diditydh , . rdhund^ are enume- 
rated, where, distinctly, the allusion 
18 only to eclipses. This particular 
section of the Ath. S. (19. 7) is, 
moreover, quite a late production , 
see /. St.y IV, 433 n. 
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law-book is unacquainted with them ; Yajnavalkya's Code, 
however — and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works — inculcates their worship ; in the 
dramas of Kalidasa in the Mrichhakati and the Maha- 
Bharata, as well as the Kamayana, they are rej^eatedly 
referred to.^ Their names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin ; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon (Mercury) ; and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of Rishis, — Afi- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhrigu (Venus). The last two names 
*are probably connected with the fact that it was the adhe^ 
rents of the Atharva-Veda — which was likewise specially 
associated with the Rishis Angiras and Bhrigu — who at this 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology.t Besides these names others are also common ; 
Mars, for example, is termed ‘ the Red Venus, ‘ the White' 
or * Beaming;' Saturn, ‘the Slow-travelling this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation To these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Rahu and Ketu, the ‘ head ' and ‘ tail ' respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar eclijises. The name of the former, Rahu, first 
occurs in the Chhandogyojianishad,^^^ though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of ‘ planet ; ' the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Yajnavalkya. But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number, — if indeed it be to the 
j)lanets tliat the passage of tlie Taittirfya-Aranyaka, above 
instanced, refers — as only seven {napta surydli) are there 
mentioned. The term for planet, gralia, ‘ the seizer,' is 
evidently of astrological origin ; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries generally converged, 
and from which they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis- 
fied. Whether the Hindus discovered the planets inde- 


* In Pan., iv. 2. 26, hikra might 
be referred to the planet Sukra, but 
it is preferable to take it m the sense 
of Soma-juice. 

t Whence Bhdrgava came to sig- 


nify ‘an astrologer;’ see Da^a,- 
kumdra, ed. Wilson, p. 162. ll. 

Cf. also lldhula as the name of 
Buddha’s son, who, however, also 
appears as Ldghula; see I. St.^ iii. 
130, 149 
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pendently, or whether the knowledge came to them from 
without, cannot as yet be determined ; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former view.^^^ 

It was, however, Greek influence tliat first infused a real 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto been 
supposed; and the fact that this is so, co ipso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even thougli we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. 

The invasion of the Panjab by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sway, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjab as far 
as Gujarat Concurrently therewith, the fii’st Seleu- 
cidae, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra ; * and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


Still it iias to be remarked that 
in the Atharva-Pari^ihhtaR, which, 
with the Jyotisha, represent the 
oldest remains of Indian astrology, 
the spheie of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names ; see I. viii. 
4I3» X. 319 

Cf. my paper, Indisthc Ikttringe 
zur GescMchte der Auasjirache des 
Oriechischen m the Monatsbcrichte der 
Bcrl Acad.^ 1871, p. 613, translated 
in Jnd. Antiq , 11. 143 fe, 1873. 

According to Goldstucker, the 
statement in the Mahdbhdshya a.s to 
a then lecent siege of Sdketa (Oude) 
by a Yavana pi nice has reference to 
Menander ; while the accounts in 
the Yuga-Purdna of the Gdrgi Sam- 
hitd even speak of an expedition of 
the Yavanas as far as Pdtalipntra. 
But then the question arises, whether 
by the Yavanas it is really the 
Greeks who are meant (see 7 . Str., 
11. 348), or possibly merely theiV 
Indo-Scjthidn 01 othei feiiccessors, 


to w'honi the name was afterwards 
transfeiied , see 7 . xiii. 306, 
307 ; also note 202 above. 

* Thus Megasthenes was sent by 
Seleucus to Cliandragnpta (d. B C. 
291); Deimiiehus, again, by An- 
tioclms, and Dionysius, and most 
piobably Basilis also, by Ptolemy II. 
to ' AjLLiTpoxdrrjs, Amitraghdta, son 
of Cliandragnpta. [Antioch us con- 
cluded an alliance with 2 iU)ipaya- 
arjuas, Subhagasena (?). Seleucus 
even gave Chandragupta his daugh- 
ter to W'lfe ; Lassen, 7 . AK.^ li. 
208 ; Talhoys Wheeler, History oj 
Ivdia (1874), p. 177. Ill the retinue 
of this Greek princess there of 
course came to Pdtdiputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only are irapOivoL eveiSeis Trpds TraX- 
'kaKlav mentioned as an article of 
tiafiic for India, but in Indian in- 
Bcnptions also we find Yavana giili 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the names of Antigoniis, 
Magas, Antiochiis, Ptolemy, perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (cf. p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which IS of course mere empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk ; and the city of Ujjayinf, rose in con- 

sequence to a high pitch of prosperity Philostratus, in 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written in the 
second century A D , and based mainly on the accounts of 
Dainis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accompanied the 
latter in his travels through India about the year 50 a.d — 
mentions the high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Brahmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all persons of the higher ranks. (Ueinaud, M4m sur VIndc, 
])p. 85, 87.) This is not verv high authority, it is true 
[cf. Lassen, I. AK , lii. 358 li‘J; the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change. For the Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers : but whether this also ap- 
plies to Pani^ara, who is reputed to be the oldest Indian 
astronomer, is still uncertain. To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, ami would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
But of Garga,* who passes for the next oldest astronomer, 


fepecified as tribute; while in Indiiii 
literature, and especially in Kili- 
ddsa, we are informed that Indian 
princes were waited upon by Ya- 
vaiiis ; Lassen, /. AK., ii. 551. 957, 
1159, and my Preface to the Mala- 
vik^ p. xlvii. The mitier of these 
damsels being devoted to Eros, it 
is not a very far-fetched conjecture 
that it may have been owing to 
their influence that the Hindu god 
of Love, like the Greek Eros, bears 
H <lolphin {makara) on his banner, 
and, like him, is the son of the 
goddess of beauty ; see Z. D. M»G ^ 
xiv. 269. (For makara = dolphin, 
see Journ. Bomb. Br. R A. S , v. 
33t 341 R Str., 11. 169); and cf. 
fui ther /. St , ix. 380 ] 


* The name of Pardsara, as well 
as that of Garga, belongs only to 
the last stage of Vedic literature, to 
the Aranyakas and the Sutras : in 
the earlier works neither of the two 
names is mentioned. The family 
of tlie Pardsaras is represented with 
particular frequency in the later 
members of the vanms of the Sata- 
])atha-Brdhmana : a Garga and a 
Pards.ira aie cdso named in the 
AnukramnnI as Rishis of several 
liymns of the llik, and another 
P.irdsara appears m Pdniiu as author 
of the Bhikshu-Sutra ; see pp. 143, 
185. [The Gargas must liave played 
a very important part at the time of 
the Mahdbhdshya, in the eyes of the 
author at all events ; foi on almost 
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an oft-quoted verse lias come down to ns, in wliicli lie 
extols the Yavnnas on account of their astronomical 
knowledge. The epic tiadition, again, gives as the earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, and asserts that to him the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars. I 
have already elsewhere (/. St., ii. 243) expressed tlie con- 
jecture that this ‘Asui*a Maya’ is identical with the 
‘ Ptoleniaios ’ of the Greeks; since this latter name, as we 
see from the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
‘Turamaya,’ out of which the name ‘Asura Maya’ might 
very easily grow ; and since, by tlie later tradition (that 
of the Jnana-bhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Ptom aka-pur a * in the West. Lastly, 
of the five Siddhantas named as the earliest astronomi- 
cal systems, one — tlie Pomaka-Siddhanta — is denoted, by 
its very name, as of Greek origin ; wliile a second — the 
Pauli^a-Siddhanta — is expressly stated by Albininif to 
have been composed by Paul us al Yuntdni, and is accord- 
ingly, perhaps, to be regarded as a translation of the 
ElaayoDyy of Paulus Alexandrinus.^^^ The astronomers 


every occasion when it is a question 
of a }»atrouymic or other similar 
affix, their name is introduced 
amoiij^ those f>:iven as examples ; 
see /. JSt , xiii 410 ffi In the 
Atharva-Pcinsishtns, also, w'e find 
Gaiga, Gdrgj a, Vfiddha-Gaiga cited : 
these lattei Gargas aie manifestly 
very closely related to the above- 
mentioned Garga the astionomer. 
See further Keiii, Pief. to Vaidha- 
Mihira’s Bj*ih. Sarnh , p. 3 1 ff. ; / 

, 11 347 ] 

* See my Cntal. of the Sansk. 
MSS. in the Btrl. Ltb , j) 288. In 
lefeience to the name Romaka, I 
may make an obsei ration in passing. 
Whereas, in Mahd - Bhdiata xii. 
10308, the Rauuiyas are said to 
liave been created fiom the roma- 
kupas (‘hair-pores’) of Viiabh.idra, 
at the destruction of Daksha’s sac- 
Jifice, at the time of Rdmsiyana 1. 
55. 3, their name must have been 
still uuknowm, since other tribes 
are there lepreseuted, on a like 
occasion, as springing from tlie 
roma-kHpas. Had the author been 


acquainted w'lth the name, he W'ould 
scaicely have failed to make a 
similar use of it to that found in the 
Mahjf-Bhdiata. [Cf. niy Essay 011 
the Rtimdyaigia, p. 23 ff] 

+ Albirlini resided a consideiable 
time in India, in the following of 
Mahmfid of Ghasna, and acquired 
theie a very accurate knowledge of 
Sauhkritaud of Indian liteiature, of 
w Inch he has left us a very valuable 
account, wntten ad 1031. Ex- 
tiacts from this highly important 
W'ork were communicated by Remand 
in the JoTXm. Asiat for 1844, and 
in his Mem.. 8 ur V hide in 1849 [also 
by Woepeke, ihtd , 1863] : the text, 
promised so long ago as 1843, and 
most eagerly h'oked for ever since, 
has, unfortunately, not as yet ap- 
peared. [Ed. Sachau, of Vienna, is 
at present engaged in editing it; and, 
fiom his eneigy, we may now at 
length expect that this grievous 
want w ill be speedily supfilied ] 

Such a direct connection of 
the Puli^a - Siddhanta with the 
is attended with difficulty, 
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and astronomical works just instanced — Garga, Maya, the 
llomaka-Siddhanta, and the Paulina- Siddhanta — are, it 
is true, known to us only through isolated q^uotations ; 
and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
in their case the presence of Greek influence can really 
be established ; although the assertion, for instance, that 
]hilr 4 a, in opposition to Aryabhata,^^® began the day at 
midniglit, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Varalia-Miliira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 
Albiriinf s day, as they still do in our own,* the date 504 
A.D. — employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in current use. Nay, one of his works 
— the Hora-Sastra — even bears a Greek title (from S^pij ) ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets,t but he also 
directly employs several of the latter — namely, Ara^ 
AspJiujit, and Kona — side by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 


from the fact that the quotations 
from Puli 4 a do not accord with it, 
being rather of an astronomical than 
an astrological desciiption. That 
the 'Etluayujy'fj, however, was itself 
knowntotheHindiis,]!! some form or 
other, finds support in the circum- 
stance that it rdone contains nearly 
the whole of the technical terms 
adopted by Indian astionomy from 
the Greek ; see Kei n’s Preface to 
his edition of Vaidha - Mihira’s 
Bfihat-Saqih., p. 49 — Considerable 
interest attaches to the argument 
put forward by If. Jacobi in his 
tract, De Astrologice Indices Ilord 
Appelldtcs Origimhus (Bonn, 1872), 
to the effect that the system of the 
twelve mansions occurs first in Fir- 
micus Maternus (a.d. 336-354), and 
that consequently the Indian HoiiC- 
texts, in which these aie of such 
fundamental significance, can only 
have been composed at a still later 
date. 

Thin, and not Aryabhatta, is 
the proper spelling of his name, as 
IS shown by the metre in his own 


work [Ganita-pdday v. i). This 
was pointed out by Bhdu Ddji in 
J R A. S., 1. 392 (1864) 

* See Colebrooke, 11. 461 (411; ed. 
Cowell). 

f These are the following : Kriyn 
Kpibs, Tdvuri raOpos, Jituma hLbvpoSy 
K ultra KoXovpos (?), Leya Pd~ 

thonairapdiposy Jukafu76i', Kaurpya 
(TKopTrLos. Tankshika To^drrjs, Akokera 
alydKepioSf Hridroga v 8 poxl>os, Ittha 
Ix^vs ; further, JJdi "H.X10S, Jlimna 
'Epp, 7 }Sf Ara "Aprj^f Kona Kp6voy, 
Jyau ZeiJS, Asphujit *A^po 8 LrTj, 
These names were made known so 
long ago as 1827 by C. M. Whish, 
in the first part of the Transactions 
of the Library Society of Madras, 
and have since been frequently pub- 
lished ; see in particular Lassen, in 
Zeitsch. f. d Kunde dcs Morg.y iv. 
306, 318 (1842) ; lately again in my 
Catal. of the Sansk. MSS. in the 
Berl. Lib , p 238 . — Hord and ken- 
dra had long previously been iden- 
tified by P^re Pons with &pr) and 
Kivrpov , see Lettres Edif. , 26. 236, 
237, Pans, 1743 
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zodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from tlie Greek. 
He has in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed in the same sense in 
the Elaaycoyrj of Paulus Alexandnnus, viz ,* drikdna ~ 
^GKavo^, liptd ~ XeTTTT}, anaphd = dva<^r), sunaphd = 
avva(f>r], durudhard — Jcemadruma (for krema- 

duma) =: veH ~ (jxicrcf;, kendra — Kevrpov, 

dpolclima = dirotckipa, panaphard == i7rava(f>opd, trihona 
=: TpLyQ)vo<;, hihuka = viroyeiov, jdmitra ~ hidperpov, 
dyutam = hvrov, meshurana =: fieaovpdvypa. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani, and degrees, they com- 
prise all that the Hindus lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit. 
And accordingly we find that they turned tliese Greek 
aids to good account ; rectifying, in the first place', the 
order of their lunar asterisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the two first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, m some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to the West; 
and the Andubarius (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Chronicon Pasclialc^ places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Puli^a, who is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Arjabahr. Por, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindus, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid- 
dhantas (Sindhends) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — in part under the supervision of Indi.an astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Bagdad, &c., 
invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 


* See /. St., ii. 254. Dally dates from the time of Coii- 

27 ® Rather = KevoSpofios, accord- stantius (330) ; it underwent, bow- 
ing to Jacobi, 1 . c. To this list be- ever, a fiebh recension under Hera- 
longs, further, the word havija — elms (610-641), and the name 
bpl^bjp; Kern, /. c , p. 29 Andubarius may have been intro- 

t The Cln'OJucon Paschah nomi- duced then. 
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in regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, the Hindus attained, quite indepen- 
dently, to a high degree of proficiency .2®^ It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 


280 Colebrooke in his 

famous paper On the Algthra of the 
Hindus (1817) 111 Misc. hss., 11. 446, 
401 ed. Cowell. Woepcke, indeed 
{Hem sur la propagation dcs Chiffns 
IndicnSy Pans, 1863, pp. 75-91), la 
of opinion that the account in the 
Lalita - Vistaia of the problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion 
of his riiariiage-examinatioii, rela- 
tive to the number of atoms 111 the 
length of a yojana^ is the basis 
of the * Arenanus * of Archimedes 
(b C. 287-212). But the Hge of the 
Lalita - Vistcii a is by no means so 
well ascertained that the leveise 
might not equally well be the case; 
see L St , viii. 325, 326 ; Remaud, 
M 4 m sur V I nd(\ p. 303. 

-«i oldest known trace of 

these occuis, cuiiously, in Pifigala’s 
Tieatise 011 Prosody, in the last chap- 
ter of which (presumably a later addi- 
tion), tlie [)ei mutations of longs and 
shorts ])ossible in a metre with a 
fi.xed number of syllables are set 
foith in an enigmatical form; see 
/. viii. 425 ff, 324-326 — On 
geometry tlio Sulva-Suti as, apper- 
taining to the Srauta iitual, furnish 
highly rein.ukable information ; see 
Thibaut’s Address to the Aryan 
Section of the Loudon International 
Congress of Orientalists, in the 
special number of TrUbner's Ameri- 
can and Oriental Literary Recoid^ 
1874, y>p. 27, 28, accoi ding to which 
these Shtias even contain attempts 
at squaiiiig the ciicle. 

* The Indian figures fiom I-9 
are abbreviated foims of the initial 
letters of the numerals themselves 
[cf. tlie similar notation of the 
musical tones] : the zero, too, has 
arisen out of the first letter of the 
word iiinya^ ‘empty ’ [it occuis even 
in Pifigala, 1 . c. It is the decimal 


place-value of these figures which 
gives them their special significance. 
Woepcke, m his above-quoted Mem. 
sur La propag des Chiffns Indicns 
{Jourti. Asiat , 1863), is of opinion 
that even prior to tiieir ado[)tioii by 
the Arabs they had been obtained 
fiom India by the Neo-Pythagoreans 
of Alexandria, and that the so- 
called Gobar figuies are traceable to 
them. But against this it has to be 
lemaiked that the figuies in ques- 
tion aie only one of the latest stages 
of Indian numerical notation, and 
that a great many other notations 
pieceded them. Accoiding to Ed- 
ward Thomas, in the Journ. Asiat 
foi the same year (1863), the earliest 
instances of the use ot tliese figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century; wheieas the ernfiloyment 
of the older numerical symbols is 
demonstrable from the fouith cen- 
tury downwards See also /. St , viii. 
16^, 256. The character of the 
Valabhi Plates seems to be that 
whose letters most closely approacli 
the forms of the figuies. Burnell 
has quite recently, m his Elem. S. 
Ind. Pal., p. 46 ff , questioned alto- 
gether the connection of the figures 
with the first letters of the nume- 
lals ; and he supposes them, or 
rather the older ‘Cave Numerals,’ 
from which he diiectly derives 
them, to have been introduced from 
Alexandria, “ together with Greek 
Astrology.” In this I cannot m the 
meantime agiee with him; see my 
remaiks in the Jenaer Lit. Z , 1875, 
No 24, p. 419. Amongst othei 
things, I there call special attention 
to the circumstance that Heimann 
Hankel, in his excellent work (pos- 
thumous, unfortunately), Zur Ge- 
scliichte der Mathematik (1874), p. 
329 ff., declares Woepcke’s opinion 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars.^®^ By 
these latter, who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and uniformly 111 terms of 
high esteem ; and one Sanskrit word even — uchclia, signi- 
fying the apex of a planet’s orbit — has passed, though in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise {aux, genit. aiigis), 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers (see 
Keinaiid, ]). 325). 

As regards the age and order of sequence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the kind. At their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in course of time be recove red.^^'^ He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Puli^a; and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to Albiriini, lie 


to tlie etfoct that the Nto-Pytha- 
gorearis were acquainted with the 
new figuiea having place-value, and 
with the zero, to be erroneous, and 
the entiio passage in Boethius on 
which this opinion is grounded to 
be an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh century]. 

See also Woepeke, Swr V Intro- 
duction de V ArithmHiqu.e Inditnne 
en Occident (Rome, 1859'. 

As also, according to Reinaud’s 
ingenious conjecture (p 373 fF ), tbe 
name of Ujjayini itself — through a 
misreading, namely, of the Arabic 
^j\ Arin, Arim^ whereby the 

‘ meridian of Ujjayini’ became the 
^ con pole d'Arin.* 

‘->84 leseaiches of Whitney in 
Jour. Am. Or. Soc.^ vi. 560 ff (i860), 
and of Bb^u Ddji in J. R. A. S.y 1. 
392 ff. (1865), have brought us full 
light upon this point. From these 
it appears that of Aryabhata there 
are still extant the Ba^agiti-S^tra 
and the Arydahtaiatay both of which 
have been already edited by Kern 
(1874) under the title Aryabhatiyay 


together with the commentary of 
Pararnddisvara ; cf. A. Bartli in the 
Revue Critique^ 1875, PP* 241-253. 
Accoidiug to his own account tlierein 
given, Aiyabha^j^ was born a.d. 476, 
lived in Eastern India at Kusuma- 
pura (Pdhbothra), and composed this 
woi k at the eai ly age of twenty-three. 
In It he teaches, amongst other things, 
a quite peculiar numerical notation 
by means of letters — The larger work 
extant under the title Arya- Sid- 
dhdnta in eighteen adhydyas is evi- 
dently a subsequent production ; see 
Hall in Journ. Am. Or. Soc.y vi. 
556 (i860), and Aufiecht, Cdlalogus, 
pp. 325, 326 : Bentley thinks it was 
not composed until a.d. 1322, and 
Bhdu Ddji, 1. c , pp. 393, 394, be- 
lieves Bentley “was here for once 
correct.” — Wilson, Mack. Colly i. 
1 19, and Lassen, I. AK.y ii. 1,136, 
speak also of a commentary by Arya- 
bhata on the Sdrya-Siddhdnta : this 
doubtless to be ascribed to Laghu- 
Aryabhata (Bhdu Ddji, p. 405). See 
also Kern, Pref. to Brih. Sarph., p. 
59 ff- 
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was a native of Kusuinapura, i.e , Pataliputra, and belonged 
consequently to the east of India. Together with him, 
the authors of the following five Siddhantas are looked 
upon as ancient astronomers — namely, the unknown* 
author of the Brahma- Siddhdnta or Paitdmaha-Siddhdnta ; 
next, the author of the Saura-Siddhdrta, who is called 
Lat by Albirfiih, and may possibly be identical with the 
Lagata, Lagadha mentioned as author of the Yedafiga 
treatise Jyotisha, as well as with Ladha, a writer occasion- 
ally quoted by Brahinagn])ta ;t further, Puli^a, author of 
the Baidisa-Siddhdnta ; and lastly, Srisliena and Vishnu- 
chandra, to wliom the Bomaka-Siddhdnta and the Vasislitha- 
Siddhdnta — works said to be based upon Aryabhata’s 
system — are respectively attributed. Of these five Sid- 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived. 'J’here exist 
works, it is true, bearing tlic names Prahma-Siddlidnta, 
Vasishtha-Siddhanta, Surya-Siddhiinta and Eomaka-Sid- 
dhanta ; but that these are not the ancient works so en- 
titled apx->ears from ilie fact that the quotations from the 
latter, ^ueserved to os by the scholiasts, are not contained 
in them In ])oint of fact, three distinct Yasishtha-Sid- 
dhantas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma- Siddhantas, 


* All)iruni nara^^ Brahrnagu})ta 
as the author of this Brahina-Sid- 
cUidnta; but this is erroneous, l^er- 
haps Remand has misunderstood the 
passage (p. 332). 

'{* Lddha may very well have arisen 
out of Lagadha; [the form Ldta, 
however, see Kern, Pref. to Bfih. 
Sarph , p 53, points i ather to Aapi/c^]. 

2^® As also upon Ld^a, Vasishth.i, 
and Vijayanandin, according to 
Bhdu Ddji, 1 . c, {>. 40S. la the 
latter’s opinion the Romaka-Sid- 
dhiCnta is to be assigned to i^ake 427 
(a.d. 505)» was “composed lu 
accordance with the work of some 
Roman or Greek author.” Bha^tot- 
pala likewise mentions, amongst 
others, a Yavano4vara Sphujidhvaja 
(or Asph®), a name in which Bhdu 
I)ilji looks for a Speusippus, but 
Kern (Pref to Brih. Sarph., p. 48) 
for an Aphrodisius. 

See (m this point Kern, Pref. 
to BriK Saiph., pp. 43-50 Up to 


the present only the Surya Siddhanta 
has been published, witli Rafigand- 
tha’s commentary, in the Bibl. Ind. 
(1854-59), ed. by Fitzedward Hall 
and Bdpu Deva Sdsti in ; ;dso a trans- 
lation by the lattci, \hid. (i860, 
1861) Simultaneously there ap- 
peared in the Journ. Am. Or Soc.^ 
vol \i., a translation, nominally by 
Eb. Burgess, with an excellent aiul 
very thorough commentary by W. 
D. Whitney, who has recently (see 
Oiiental and LivfjuisUc Studies^ 11. 
360) assumed “the entire responsi- 
bility for that publication in all its 
parts.” In his view, p. 326, the 
Sdrya-Siddhdnta is “one of the 
most ancient and original of the 
works which present the modern 
astronomical science of the Hindus 
hut how far the existing text “is 
identical in substance and extent 
with that of the ongmal Stirya-Sid- 
dhdnta” is for the present doubtfuL 
Cf. Kern, 1 . c., pp. 44-46. 
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are cited. One of these last, which expressly purports to 
be a recast^ of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta, whose (late, according to Alhiruih, is the year A D. 
664, which corresponds pretty closely with the date assigned 
to him by the modern astronomers of Ujjayini, a.d. 628.^^^ 
To liim also belongs, according to AlbiruniVt a work named 
Ahargana, corru[)ted by the Arabs into Arkand, This 
Arkand, the SiiKihcnds (ie, the five Siddhantas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryabhata) were the works which, 
as already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Arabs in the eiglith and ninth centuries. 

■ — On the otlier hand, the Arabs do not mention Varaha- 
Mihira, although he w<i3 prior to Brahmagupta, as the 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathered 
up the teaching of these five Siddhantas in a work wdiich 
IS hence styled by the commentators Fauci iaslddlidntikd, 
but which he himself calls by the name Karana. This work 
seems to have perished, and only the astrological w^orks 
of Varaha-Mihira have come down to us — namely, the 
SamhitdX and the Ilord-^dstra, The latter, however, is 


* AlbirtinI gives a notice of the 
contents of tins recast ; it and the 
r.uiliii-SiddhiCntH weie the only two 
of these Siddhdntas he was able to 
procure. 

2 S 7 Xhis latter date is based on 
his own wolds in the BidhtnaSphi4<i- 
Siddhdnt.i, 24. 7, 8, which, as theie 
Ht.ited, he composed 55*^ yeais after 
the Saka-vripdla at the 

age of thirty. He here Ctdls hiin- 
helf the son of Jishnu, and he lived 
under ^li - Vydghrannikha of the 
Sri-Clulpa dynasty ; Bhdu Ddji, 1 . c , 
p. 410. I’l'ithhdakasvaimn, his 
scholiast, describes him, curiously, 
as Bhilla Mdlavakdchdtya , see Z. 
D M G , XXV. 659 ; I. JSt., xiii. 316. 
Chaps, xn. (gamta, arithmetic) and 
xxviii. {kuttaka, algebra) of his 
work have, it is well known, been 
translated by Colebrooke (1817). 

t Reinaiid, M 6 m. sur VJnde^ p 
322. 

288 << Yesterday I heard of a se- 
cond MR of the I\ih( h.isiddhdntika ” 


liuhlei’s letter of 1st April 1875. 
See now Buhler’s special report on 
the Pcihchabiddhdijtiku m Ind Anliq , 
IV. 316. 

J In a double edition, as Brihat- 
Samhitd and as Samdsa-SamlnUi Of 
the foirner Albiiuni gives us some 
extracts ; see also my Catal of the 
Sansk in the Bal Lib, pjr. 

238-254 [For an excellent edition 
ot the Bpihat-Raiphitii {Dibl. Ind, 
1864-65), we .ire indebted to Kern, 
who 18 also publishing .1 tianslation 
of it (chaps. 1 -Ixxxiv. thus Jar ) in the 
Journ. li. A. iv.-vi. {1870-74). 
There also exists an excellent com- 
mentary on it by Bhattotpala, drawn 
up ^ake 888 (a.d 966), and distin- 
guished by its exceedingly copious 
quotations of parallel passages from 
Vardha- Mihira’s predecessors. In 
the Bfihaj-Jdtaka, 26. 5, the latter 
calls himself the son of Adityaddsa, 
and an Avantikaor native of Avanti, 
Ujjayini.] 
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incomplete, only one-third of it being extant.* He men- 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are in 
part only known to us through him ; for instance, Maya 
and the Yavanas (frequently), Parasara, Manittha,^®® Sak- 
tipiirva, Vishnugupta,f Devasyamin, Siddhasena, Vajra, 
Jiva^arman, Satya,^^ &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing for 
astrology : in the Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned While Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the &aka-kdla, 
Saka-lhlXpa-kdla, or ^akendra-kdla, the era of the Saka 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Vikrama’s era.^^^ 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the ^aka-nri- 
pdnta — which, according to him, took place in the year 
3179 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of Saliva- 
liana. — The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 
already been given : as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Albinini’s time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and accord- 


* Namely, the Jtit.ika poition 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 
and this in a double arrangement, 
as Laghu-Jdtaka and as Brihay 
Jdlaka : the former was translated 
by Albirdni into Arabic. [The text 
of the first two chaps was published 
by me, with translation, in 1 . St.^ ii. 
277 ; the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in his degree dissertation 
(1872). It was also published at 
Bombay in 1867 with Bha^^otpala’s 
commentary ; similarly, the B^ihaj- 
Jdtaka at Benaies and Bombay; 
Kern’s Pief , p 26. The text of 
the first three chaps, of the Ydtrd 
appeared, with translation, m /. St.., 
X. 161 ff. The third pait of the 
Hord-^dstra, the Vivdha-pa(ala, is 
still inedited.] 

28» ^x’his name I conjecture to re- 
present Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata, and in this Kein 
agrees with me (Pref to Bjrih. Saiph , 
P- 52)- 

+ This is also a name of Chdna- 
kya ; Dasakurn. 183. 5, ed. Wilson. 
[For a complete list and examination 


of the names of teachers quoted m 
the Brihat-Saiphitd, among whom 
are Bdd.irdyana and Kanabhuj, see 
Kern’s Preface, p 29 fF.] 

Keiii, Pieface, p 51, remarks 
that, according to Utpala, he was 
also called Bhadatta ; but Aufiecht 
in his Catalor/us, p 329% has Bha- 
danta. In the Jyotii vid-dbharana, 
Satya stands at the head of the 
sages at Vikrama’s court ; see Z. D, 
M. 0 , xxii. 722, XXIV. 400. 

And as a matter of fact we find 
in Bhattotpala a quotation from this 
woik m which he is mentioned ; see 
Kern, J. R A. S., xx. 383 (1863); 
Bhdu Bdji, I c , 406. In another 
such quotation Vardha-Mihira refers 
to the year 427 of the ^aka-kdla, 
and also to the Romaka-Siddhdnta 
and Paulina ; Bhdu Ddji, p. 407. 

^ This statement of Colebrooke’s, 
ii. 475 (428 ed, Cowell), cf. also 
Lasi^en, /. AK., ii. 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kern, Pieface, p. 6 
ff., both in Vaidha-Mihira and Ut- 
pala, only the so-called era of ^dlivd- 
hana is meant. 
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ing to these he flourished in a.d. 504.^^ Now this is at 
variance, on the one hand, with the tradition which re- 
gards him as one of the ‘ nine gems ’ of Vikrama’s court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja,^^ who 
reigned about A.D. 1050;^^^ and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satananda, who, in 
the introduction to his Bhasvati-karana, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work oahe 
1021 (=rA.l) 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to tlie instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings;* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Varaha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, that is, contem])oraneously with Albiriini. Strange 
in that case that the latter should not have mentioned him I 
After Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselves. Of these, the most 
eminent is Bhaskara, to the question of whose age, how- 
ever, a peculiar difficulty attaches. According to liis own 
account, he was born ^alce 1036 (ad. i i 14), and completed 
the Siddhanta-^iromani ^ake> 1072 (a.d. 1150), and the 
Karana-kutiihala &ahe 1 105 (a.d. 1183); and with this the 
inodern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
1072 (A.D. 1150).^® But Albfninf, who wrote in A.D. 


Kein, Preface, p, 3, thinks 
this IS pel haps his birth year : the 
year of his death being given by 
Arnardja,ascholiast on Biahmagupta, 
as Sake 509 (a.d 587). 

This identification fails of 
course. If Vardha - Mihira really 
was one of the ‘nine gems’ of Vi- 
krama’s court, then this particular 
Vikrama must simply have reigned 
in the sixth century. But the pre- 
liminary question is whether he was 
one of these ‘ gems,* See the state- 
ments of the Jyotirvid-dbharana, 
1. c. 

See, e.g., Aufrecht, Catalogm^ 
p. 327^ 328*. 

* Moreover, Satdnanda, at the 
close of his work — in a fragment of 
it in the Chambers collection (see 
my Coital of the Sansk. MSS. Berl. 


Lih.f p. 234) — seems to speak of 
Inrnself as living 6 ake^l*j (a.d. 995)* 
How is this contr<i,diction to be ex- 
])lained ? See Colebrooke, ii. 390 
[341 ed. Cowell. The passage 111 
question probably does not refer to 
the author’s lifetime ; unfortunately 
it is so uncertain that I do not under- 
stand its real meaning. As, how- 
ever, there is mention immediately 
before of Kali 4200 = A. D. 1099, ex- 
actly as in Colebrooke, this date is 
pretty well established. — The allu- 
sion to Mihira might possibly, as 
indicated by the scholiast Balabhadra, 
not refer to Vardha-Mihira at all, 
but merely to mihira^ the sun I] 

296 'piiia also augrees with an in- 
scription dated Sake 1128, and re- 
lating to a grandson of Bhdskara, 
whose Siddhdnta-^iroma^i is here 
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1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth 1), not merely 
mentions him, but places his work — here called Karan a- 
sara — 132 years earlier, namely, in A D 899 , so that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess iny inability to solve the riddle , so close is the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the of Albi- 

riiiu IS expressly described, like the real Bhaskara, as the 
son of Maliadeva.^ But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to sejiarate Albiriini’s Bash- 
Icar, son of Mahdeb, and author of the Karana-sdra, from 
Bhdshara, son of Mahddem, and author of the Karana- 
hutuhalaP ^'^ — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, tliere is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albiriini usually represents the Indian Uh by 'h-h 


also mentioned in terinR of high 
honour; see Bhdu lliji, L c pp 41 1, 
416. Again, in a p.issage fiom the 
Siddlidnta-siromuni, uliich is cited 
by Mddh.iva in ‘the Kala-nirnay.i, 
mid 'which ti cat's of tlie yeats having 
three inteicalary inoiitlis, the year 
of this descnption which fell ^(tha- 
Icdle 974 (a D 1052) is placed in the 
past, the year II15, on the con- 
trary (and also 1250, 1 37‘^)» l-te 
fntuie — Bhaskaia’s Lilavati (aiith- 
Tiietic) and Vlja-ganita (algebra) 
h.ive, it IS 'Well known, been tians 
lated by Colebrooke (1817) ; the 
foiinei also by Taylor (1816), the 
latter by Stracliey (1818). The 
Ganitdiiydya has been translated by 
Roer in the Journ As S. Bengal, ix 
153 it. (Lassen, 7 . AK., iv 849) ; of 
the Golddhydya there is a tianslation 
by Lancelot Wilkinson in the Bibl 
Jnd. (1861-62) To Wilkinson ve 
also owe an edition of the text of 
the Goliidhydya and Ganitddhydya 
(1842). The Lildvali and Vija- 
ganiti appeared in 1832, 1834, like- 
wise at Calcutta. Bilpii Deva Sds- 
tiin has also issued a complete edi- 
tion (?) of the Siddhdiita-diromani 
(Benares, 1866). Cf. also Herm. 
Brockhaus, Veber die Algebra des 
Bhdskara, Leipzig, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the Berichtc dcr Kon. BacJis Gcs. dcr 
Wisscnscli , pp 1-45. 


* Remand, it is true, leads M.did- 
datta with r *♦ j instead of c > : but 

in Sanskrit tins is an impossible 
form of name, as it gives no sense. 
[At tlie close of the Golddhydya, xiii. 
6r, as well as of the Karana-kutu- 
h.da, Bha>k,iia calls his father, not 
M.diddeva, but M.die^vaia (which of 
couise ih m substance identical) , 
and he is likewise so styled by Bhds- 
kara’s scholiast Lakshmidhara ; see 
my Catal. of the Bai Sami. MSS., 
PI' 235, 237 ] 

This IS really the only possible 
way out of the dilemma Either, 
theiefore, we have to think of that 
elder Bhdskara “who was at the 
head of the comment atois of Arya- 
bhapx, and is repeatedly cited by 
Ppthddakasvdmm, who was himself 
anterior to the author of the 6iro- 
mani,” Colebiooke, ii. 470 (423 ed 
Cowell) ; or else under Remand’s 

JiLj (pp- 335- 337) theie lurks not 
a Bhdskara at all, but peihaps a 
Pushkara. It is certainly stiange, 
however, that he should be styled 

^ author of a Ka- 

rana-sdta. Can it be that w^e have 
here to do with an interpolation in 
Albiriini ? 
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{tg , h-liitj ~ hlilurja, halh-liadr ~ halahhadra), and for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels, 
neither of these is here done in the case of Bashkar, where, 
moreover, the s is changed into sk, 

Bhaskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindus became once 
more wliolly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
originally sprung. In this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindus, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been * The same Alkiiidi who, in the ninth century, had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Colebrooke, 11 . 513; Tteinaiid, p 23) now in tuin 
became an authority 111 the eyes of the Hindus, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors. This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic technical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, still retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new vords are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection v ith the doctrine of the 
constellations, which had been developed by the Arabs to 
a liigh degree of perfection. Mucli about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps ratlier earlier, these Arabic 
works were also translated into anotlier language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages; and thus it conies that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such termini 
tcchnici of Indian astrology at this period are the folio w^- 

ing:t mnkdrind ^ conjunction, dbUu ^ 

C/ ( 

opposition, tarwii Cl quartile aspect, tasdi 


* Thence is even taken the name 
for astrology itself in this period, — 
namely, Uijiha, tdjika-mstra^ which 
is to be traced to the Persian 
= ‘Arabic.’ 

f See I. St f li 263 fF. Most of 
these Aiabic terms I know in the 
meantime only fiom mediscwil Latin 


translations, as no Arabic texts on 
astrology have been printed, and the 
lexicons are very meagre in this 
respect. [Cf. now Otto l.oth’smeii- 
torious paper, Al- Kindt ala Aatrolog 
in the Morgenlandiache Forachvngen, 
1874, pp. 263-309, published in 
honoui of Fleischer’s jubilee.] 
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c ' 

sextile aspect, toAH trine aspect; further, 

hadda ^ fr actio, muiallalia ilclcavdla per- 

o ^ 

fectio, induvdra, detcrioratio, ittliisdla and muthasila 

* 

JLajl and J..ajLo conjunctio, xsarapha and mdsaripha 

’ o' 

uJl and disjunctio, nahta (for nalda) jj^ trans- 

latio, yamayd congregatio, manau prohibitio, 

hamvula rcceptio, gairihamvula inrcceptio, 

O / O 1 

sahama sots, inthihd and munthahd and 

fcrminns, and several others that cannot yet he cer- 
tainly identified 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the earliest 
times. Its origin may likewise be traced back to the 
ancient Vedic, nay, probably to some extent even to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. It is found embodied, 
in particular, in the literature of the Atliarva-Veda,’ as 
also in the Grihya-Siitras of the other Yedas.^® A pro- 
minent place is also accorded to it in the Samhitas of 
Vardha-Mihira, Ndrada, &c. ; and it has, besides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate has 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion — the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religious development of the llindus progressed, these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now, in fact, reign 
almost supreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well as tracts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales which were so popular in the Middle Ages — those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, 

Cf. my paper, Zwci Vedische cap, for instance, are probably to be 
Tcxte uhcr Omina vnd Portenta tiaced to old mythological supersti- 
(1859), containing the Adbhiita- tioiis notions of the primitive Indo- 
BriUimana and adhy. xiii. of the Germanic time. In the Stlma- 
Kau6ika- Sutra. Vidhjtna-Brdhman.\(cf.Burnell,Pref , 

Some of these, the invisible p. xxv.), we have the purse of Fortu* 
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We have now to notice Medicine, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art in Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-Veda that occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations.^ The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an IJpaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayiir- Veda , — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Veda itself, 
immediately from the gods: as the oldest of human 
writers upon it they mention, first, Atreya, then Agnive.4a, 
then Charaka,^^ then Dhanvantari, and, lastly, his disciple 


iiatuR, p. 94; flpe Lit C, Bl., 1874, 
pp 423, 424. — Magic, further, stauds 
in a special relation to the sectarian 
Tantra texts, as well as to the Yoga 
doctrine. A work of some extent 
on this subject bears the name of 
Ndgjfrjiina, a name of high renown 
among the Buddhists ; see my Catal. 
of the Btrl Sansk p. 270. 

See Virgil Grolimann’s paper, 
Medicinischcs au 8 dem Atkarva- Veda 
mit heaondercm Bezug auf den Tak- 
vian m J. JSt.f ix. 381 ff. (1865). 
— Sarpa-vidgd ^ (sei pent-science) is 
mentioned in Satap. Br. xni., as a 
separate Veda, with sections enti- 
tled y^arran ,* may it not have treated 
of medical matters also ? At all 
events, in the A^val, 6r., Vuha- 
vid i/d {science of poisons) is directly 
coupled with it. As to the con- 
tents of the Vayo-vidyd (bird- 
science), mentioned in the same 
passage of the i^at. Br., it is dilB&cult 
to foirn a conjecture. These Vidyd- 
texts are referred to elsewheie also 
m the Sat. Br. (in xi. xiv.), and 
appear there, like the Vaidyaka 111 
the Mahdbhdshya, as ranking beside 
the Veda. A Vdrttika to Pdn. iv. 
2. 60, teaches a special affix to de- 
note the study of texts, the names 
of which end m -vidyd or dakskana ; 
and we might almost suppose that 


Pdnini himself was acquainted with 
texts of this desciiption. From 
what Patarpjali states, besides birds 
and serpents, cattle and horses also 
formed the subject of such works. 
All the special data of this sort in 
the Mahdbhdshya point to piactical 
observations from the life ; and out 
of these, in course of time, a litera- 
ture of natural history could have 
been developed ; see I, St,, xiii. 
459-461. 1 he ZaX's/iawa sections in 

the Atharva-Paii^ishtas aie either 
of a ceiernomal or astiological-me- 
teorological purport; while, on the 
other hand, the astrological Saiphitd 
of Var^ha-Mihira, for instance, con- 
tains much that may have been 
directly derived from the old vidyds 
and lakshanas 

In the Cliaraka-Saiphitd itself 
Bharadvdja (Punarvasu) Kapish^hala 
heads the list as the disciple of Indra. 
Of his six disciples — Agnive^a, Bhe- 
la, Jathkarna, Paritsara, Hdrita, 
Kbhdrapdni — Agnivcsa first com- 
posed Ins tantra, then tlie others 
theirs severally,, which they there- 
upon recited to Atreya. To him the 
narration of the text is expressly 
referred ; for after the opening w’ords 
of each adhydya (* athdto . . . vyd- 
khydsydmah^) there unifoimly fob 
lows the phrase, iti ha smdha bha* 
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Su^ruta. The first tliree names belong specially to tlic 
two divisions of the Yajus, but only to the period of the 
Sutras and tlie school-development of this Veda.^^^ The 
medical works bearing these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than tliis. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a point for the determination of 
which we have at present only the limit of the eightli 
century A D., at the close of which, according to Ibn Beithar 
and Albiriini (Eeinaud, p. 316), the work of Charaka, and, 
according to Ibn Abi Usaibiah, the work of Sui^ruta also, 
were translated into Arabic. That Indian medicine had 
in Panini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by liirn (111 3. 108, v. 2. 129, &c ), though nothing definite 
results from this In the gana ‘ Kartakaujapa ’ (to Paniiii, 
vi. 2. 37) we find the ‘ Sau^rutaparthavas ' instanced 
among the last members ; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The ganas, more- 
over, prove nothing in regard to Paninfs time ; and besides, 
it is quite possible that this particular Siitra may not be 
Paninf s at all, but posterior to Patamjali, in whose Malui- 
bhashya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho- 
liast, it IS not interpreted Hhanvantari is named in 
Mann’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a human personage In 
the Paiichatantra two physicians, ^alihotra and Vatsyil- 


gaidn AtreyaJiT Quite ns unifonnly, 
liowever, it is st.ited in a closini? 
veise at the end of each adliydya 
that the woik is a tantra cumposed 
by As:nive. 4 a and rearranged {prati- 
snmskrita) by Charaka. 

'rhe same thing applies sub- 
stantialiv to the names mentioned 
in Charaka (see last note) — Bhaiad- 
vdja, Agniie.sa (Hutd^avesa •), J'l- 
tukarna, Paiasara, Hdrita. And 
amongst the names of the sages who 
there appear as the absociates of 
Bliaradvdja, we find, besides those 
i>f the old Rishis, 8}>eeial mention, 
amongst others, of A.svald>ana, Bd» 
dard^ana, KdUdyana, B.ujavdpi, &c. 
As medical authorities aie furtlier 
cited, amongst others (see the St. 
Petcibhurg Diet. Supplement, vol 


VI 1 ), Krisa, Sdijiki-itydyana, Kdfikd- 
yan.i, Kfishndtre) a. 

^ Sauhut a ^ occurs in the Bhd- 
sh}a ; IB, ho\\ever, expressly derived 
from susrut^ not from Susruta. 
Consequently neither this name noi 
the Kutapa-Sau 4 ruta mentioned in 
another passage has anything to do 
with the Susruta of medical writers ; 
see /. St , xni. 462, 407 For the 
time of the author of the Vdrttikas 
we have the fact of the three hum- 
ours, vdta, pitta, Uesliman, being 
already ranked together, Z. c , p. 462. 

As such he appears in the verse 
so often mentioned already, which 
specifies him as one of the 'nine 
gems’ at Vikrama’s court, together 
with Kdliddsa and Vaidha-Mihira ,* 
see Jyotirvid-dbharana, /. c. 
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yana,* ^vllos<3 names are still cited even in our own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned : but although this work was 

translated into Pahlavi in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow tliat everything now contained in it formed 
part of it tlien, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (that is, in the versions rlerived from it).t I am not 
aware of any otlier references to medical teachers or works; 
I may only add, that the cliaptcr of the Amarakosha (li. 6) 
on the human body and its diseases certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works will only be possible when these have 
been subjected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their contents and language J But we may even now dis- 


* This foim of name points ns 
to tlie time of the production of the 
Sutias, ,to Vdtsya. [It is found in 
Triitt. Ar., 1. 7. 2, as patIoll^mlc of 
a Paiichapain 1 J 

Sslli holla’s specialty’ is hero 
veterinary medicine (liis name itself 
signifies ‘liois-e’); that of Vdtsyd- 
}ana the an aiuandi. Of the loi- 
mei’s woik there are in London two 
diffeient recensions ; see Diet/, 
Analecta Medica^ p. 153 (No, 63) and 
p. 156 (No. 70). Accoiding to Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s Bihl Index to the Hist, 
of Muh. Jnd.f p. 263, a work of the 
kind by this authoi was tianslated 
into Arabic in ad. 1361. Tlie 
Kdina-Sutra, also, of Vdtsydyanu, 
which by Madhusudana Sarasvuii m 
the Prastlidna - bhoda is expressly 
classed with Axur-Veda, is still ex- 
tant. This work, which, judging 
from the account of its contents given 
by Auficcht in his CataloguSj p. 215 
ff, IS of an extremely interesting 
character, appeals, in majorem glori- 
am, to most imposing ancient authoi 1- 
ties — namely, Audddlaki, Svetaketu, 
Bdbhraxya Pdficlidla, Gonardi}a (i c., 
Patamjali, author of the Mahdlihd- 
shya?), Gonikdpiitra, &c. It is also 
cited by Subaridhu, and Saipkaia 
himself is said to have written a 
commentary on it; see Aufrecht, 
Catalogns, p 256*. 


+ This was rightly insisted upon 
by Bentley in opposition to Cole- 
brooke, who had adduced, as an 
argument to prove the age of Va- 
rdha-Minira, the circumstance that 
he 18 mentioned in the Pafichatantra 
(this 18 the same passaL^e which is 
also referied to in the Vikrama- 
Charitra ; see lloth, Journ. Asiat , 
Oct. 1845, p 304.) [K( rn, it is true, 

in hiS Pief to the Bpih. Samhitd, 
pp. 19,20, pronounces very decidedU 
against tins objection of Bentlev’s, 
but wrong] \, as it seems to me , for, 
according to Benfey’s researches, 
the present text of the Pafichatanti.i 
18 a very late production ; cf. pp. 
221, 240, above] 

Accoiding to Tumour, MaJtd- 
vansay p. 254, note, the medical 
w'ork there named in the text, by the 
Singhalese king Biiddhadd.-'a (a.d. 
339), entitled Sdrattha-Saipgaha, is 
still in existence (in Sanskpit too) in 
Ceylon, and is used by the native 
medical piactitioners ; see on this 
Davids in the Tranmctiovs of the 
pJulfd. Sorietyy 1875, pp. 76, 78. 

J The Tibetan Tandjur, according 
to the accounts given of it, contains 
a considerable number of medical 
writings, a circumstance not with- 
out importance for their chronology, 
'J’hus, Csoma Koiosi in the Jouin. 
As Soc. Bcng y Januarx 1825, ;:i\C8 
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miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, the naive views 
that have quite recently been advanced as to the age, for 
example, of the work bearing Su^ruta's name.* In language 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
writings of Varaha-Mihira.^^ “If then” — here I make 
use of Stenzler’sf words — “internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Suiruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks, there would 
be nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by But in the mean- 

time, no such internal grounds whatever appear to exist : 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to tell against 
the idea of any such Greek influence. In the first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities; and 
amongst the individuals enumerated in the introduction 
as contemporaries of Su^ruta,^ there is not one whose name 
has a foreign sound § Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan work on 
medicine, which is put into the 
mouth of ^dkyamiini, and, to all 
nppeuranoe, is a translation of Su- 
^luta or some similar woik. 

* To wit, by Vnllers and Hossler ; 
by the former in an essay on Indian 
medicine in the peiiodical 
edited by Henschel ; by the latter in 
the preface to his so-called transla- 
tion of Su^ruta [1844-50]. 

306 Churaka - Saiphitd has 

rather higher pietensions to anti- 
quity ; its prose here and there re- 
minds us of the style of the ^rauta- 
Sfitras 

+ From his examination of Vul- 
lers’s view m the following number 
oiJanuSy ii.453. I ma> remark here 
that Wilson’s words, also quoted by 
Wise in the Preface to his System of 
Hindu Medicine (Calc. 1845), p. 
xvii , have been utterly misundci- 
siood by Vullers. Wilson fixes ** as 
the most modern limit of our con- 
jecture ” the ninth or tenth century, 
t>., A.D., but Vullers takes it to be 
BO.!! [Cf. now Wilson’s Works^ 
iii 273, ed. Itost ] 

'riiis IS evidently Roth’s opinion 


also (see Z, D. M Q., xxvi. 441, 
1872) Here, after expressing a 
wish that Indian medicine might bo 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars, he adds the remark, tliat 
“only a comparison of the prin- 
ciples of Indian with those of Greek 
medicine can enable us to judge of 
the origin, age, and value of the 
former;” and then further on (p. 
448), apropos of Charaka’s injunc- 
tions as to the duties of the physi- 
cian to his patient, he cites some 
remarkably coincident expressions 
from the oath of the Asklepiads. 

J Hessler, indeed, does not per- 
ceive that they are proper names, 
but translates the words straight off. 

§ With the single exception per- 
haps of PaushkaMvata, a name 
which at least seems to point to the 
North-West, to IleuxeXacDrts [We 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf. the Kafi^CadoXoi) 
by the name of Rharadvdja Kapi- 
sli^hala in the Charaka-Saiphitd, 
which, moreover, assiirns to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himavant {pdrive 
Himavatah iuhhe) that gathering 
of sages, out of iihich came the 
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is by Susruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of Ka^i (Benares) — in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical king Divodasa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of Dhanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kalinga ; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
which never came into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
authenticity of the existing texts, since in tlie case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
work appears to liave altogether perished, is also cited as 
laghv- Atii brihad- Atri ; Atreya, similarly, as brihad- A trey a, 
vriddha - Atreya, m adhyama - Atrey a, kanishtha - Atreya ; 
Susruta, also as vriddha-’&wivviiQ. ; Vagbhata, also as vriddha- 
Vagbhata; Haiiia, also as vriddha-iiiiYiidi, ] Bhoja, also as 
vriddha-¥AiO]d, — a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the case of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp 
258, 259, and Colebrooke ii. 391, 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or liighly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast com- 
pilations prepared m modern times under the patronage of 
kings and princes. The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag- 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attained a special 


instruction of Bharadvt^*a liy Indra. expresslv termed Vdbika-ldiishnj. 
Again, Agmve4a is himself, ibid., 1 . We have aluady met with his name 
13 comm., desciibed as Chdndrabhd- (p. 153 .above) iimongst the teachers 
gin, and so, probably (cf. gana *ha~ of the Atharva-Parii^islitas ] 
hvddi' to Pdpini, iv. i. 45 ) associ- * Susruta is himself said, in the 
ated with the Clnindrablidiiit, one of introduction, to have been a disciple 
the great rivers of the Panjdb And of his. Tins assertion may, hou- 
lastly, there is also mentioned, ibid j ever, rest simply on a confusion of 
1 . 12 , IV. 6 , an ancient phjsician, this Dbanvantari with the Dhan- 
Kdiikdyana, probably the Kankah or vantari who is given as one of the 
K itka of the Arabs (see Ileinaud, * nine gems ’ of Vikrama’s com t. 
Mem. sur Vlndc^ p. 314 ff.), who is 
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proficiency,^® and in this department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again, regarding the medicinal properties of minerals (especi- 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animal sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be liandled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science On the diseases, &c , of horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
For the rest, during tlie last few centuries medical science 
lias sufiered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, in itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the consequent very general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies. — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr. Wise’s work. Commentary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine, which appeared at Calcutta in 1845.®^® 

The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hindu medicine upon tlie Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance ; and 
the Khalifs of Bagdad caused a considerable number of 
works upon the subject to be translated.* Now, as Ara- 


See now as to this Wilson, 
Works, lii. 380 ff , eii. Rost. 

Cf. the remaiks in note 300 on 
the vidyds and the vaidyaka 

New ed. i860 (London). Cf. 
also (wo, unfoi Innately short, papers 
by Wilson On the Medical and Sur- 
gical Science of the Hindus, in vol. 1. 
of his Essays on Sanskrit Literatuie, 
collected by Dr Rost (1864, Works, 
vol. ill ). Up to the present onlv 
Su^ruta has been published, bv 
Madhiisudaiia Cupta (Calc 1835-36, 
new ed. 1S68) and by Jivdnanda 
VulNdsa^ara (1873). An edition of 
(hiaraka lias been bejriin by Ganjrd- 
dliara Kavirdja (Calc. 1868-69), 
but unfortnnateh , bcin<r weighted 
with a >ery piolix commentaiy by 


the editor, it malo'S but slow pro. 
gre^s (Part 2, 1871, breaks off at 
adhy 5 ) It furnislied the occasion 
for Roth’s already mentioned mono- 
graph on Charaka, in which he com- 
municates a few sections of the 
work, 111. 8 (‘ How to become a doc- 
tor’) and 1. 29 (‘The Bungler’) in 
translation. From the Bhela-Sarri- 
hitd (see note 301 above), Burnell, 
m his Elem. of S. Jnd Pal., p. 94, 
quotes a verse in a w'ay (namely, as 
31. 4) which clearly indicates that 
he had access to an entire work of 
tills name. 

* See Gildemeister, Script. Arab, 
de rebus Indicis, pp. 94-97. [Flugel, 
lollowing the Fihrist al-vlum m Z. 
D. M. 0 ., XI. 148 ff 325 ff (1857) ] 
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Wan medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — ^just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indians must have been held in liigh 
esteem by these latter; and indeed Cliaraka is repeatedly 
mentioned in tlic Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), 
Rhazes (A 1 Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Sorabi).* 

Besides Ayur-veda, medicine, the Hindus specify three 
other so-called Upavedas — Dhannr-veda, GdudJiarva-veda, 
and Artlia-idstra, ie., the Art of War, Music, and the Eor- 
mative Arts or Technical Arts generally ; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terms designate the respective branches of 
literature at large, not particular v orks. 

As teacher of the art of war, Visvainitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of his work are fully indicated ; the 
name Bharadvaja also occurs But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved. t Still, the Niti-Sdstras and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon tlie science of 
war ; and the Agni-Purana, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copious treatment of the subject.^^^ 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindus, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the ^^edic literature ; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course, of 
later dale. Possibly the Nata-Siitras mentioned in Panini 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 


* See Uoyle On the Antiquity of 
Hindu Medicine, 1838. 

By Madliufcsticlaiia Sara&vati in 
the Prasthdna-bheda, /. 6Y., 1. 10, 
21 . 

Where Bharadvdj.i can appear 
in Bucli a poriitiori, I am not at pie- 
pent awaie ; perhaps we ought to 
read Blulradvdja, i e., Drona ? 

t With the exception of some 
works on the rearing of horses and 
elephants, which may perhaps be 
clajssed here, although they moie 
properly belong to medicine. 

The Kdmandakiya Niti-6dstra 
in nineteen chaps,, to which this espe- 
cially applies, has been published by 


Rdjendia Ldla Mitra in the ^ihl. 
hid (1849-61), with extiacts, which, 
however, only reach as far as the 
ninth chap., from the conimeutaiy 
entitled ‘ Upddh^ dya - nirapekshd , ’ 
in style and matter it reminds us of 
the Bfibat-Saiphitii of VaiiUia-Mi- 
hira. A work of like title and sub- 
ject was taken to Ja\a by the Hin- 
dus who emigrated thither, see I. 
aS^., m. 145 ; but whether this emi- 
gration actually took place so eaily 
as the fourth century, as Rdj. L. 
M supposes, is still very question- 
able. 

See W ilson * On the A rt oj 
Rar’ (Works, iv. 290 flf.). 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven notes of the 
musical scale occurs, so far as we know at present, in the 
so-called Yedangas — in the Chhandas and the Siksha ; 

and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo- 
panishads (the Garbha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda,’*^ of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
f^vara, Pavana, Kalinatha,^^^ Narada ; but of these the 
only existing remains appear to be the fragments cited in 


3 ^® See on this /. viii. 259-272. 
The designation of the seven notes 
hy the initial letters of their names 
IS also found here, m one recension 
of the text at least, xhid , p. 256. 
According to Von Bolden, ba& altc 
Indien^ 11. 195 (1830), and Ben fey, 
Jndien^ p, 299 (111 Ersck and Oruber^a 
Encydopoidie, vol. xvii., 1840), this 
notation passed from the Hindds to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European music by Guido d’ 
Arezzo at the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Corresponding to 
the Indian aa ri ga mapa dha ni we 
have in Persian, along with the de- 
signation of the notes by the first 
seven letters of the alphabet (A — G), 
the scale da re mi fa aa la be ; see 
Richardson and Johnson’s Per a 
Diet. 8 . V. Darr i mufcbsacd. — Does the 
woi*d gammaj ‘ gamut,’ Fr. gamme, 
which has been in use since the time 
of Guido d’Arezzo to express the 
musical scale, itself come from the 
equivalent Sanskfit term grdma 
(Prdke gdma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of the Indian oiigin of the 
seven notes? See Ludwig Geiger’s 
precisely opposite conjectuie in his 
Uraprung der Sprache, i. 458 (1868). 
The usual explanation of the word 
is, of course, that it is derived from 
the r (gamma) which designates the 
first of the twenty -one notes of 
Guido’s scale, and which was 
‘‘known and in common, if not uni- 
versal, use for more than a cen- 
tury before his time ; ” see Arabros, 


Oeacliichte der Muaiky ii. 15 1 (1864). 

There being already a G and a g in 
the upper octaves, it was necessary 
to employ the equivalent Greek letter 
for the corresponding lowest note.” 
The necessity for this is not, how- 
ever, so veiy app.irent ; but, rather, 
in the selection of this term, and 
again in its direct employment m the 
sense of ‘musical scale’ a remini- 
scence of the Indian word may on- 
ginally have had some influence, 
though Guido himself need not have 
been cognisant of it. 

816 t^his not merely in the 
Siksha attributed to Pdnini, but in 
the whole of the tracts belonging tt) 
this category j see my Essay on the 
Pratijnii-Sfitia, pp. 107-109; Haug, 
Accent f p. 59 

* This title is derived from the 
Gandh.irvas or celestial musicians. 

This name is also wi itten Kalli- 
njftha (Kapila in Lassen, /. AK.^ 
iv. 832, 18 probably a mistake), by 
Sir W. Jones, On the Musical Modes 
of the Hindus m As Rea , 111. 329, 
and by Aufrecht, CataloguSf p. 210^. 
Buhler, however, CataL 0/ MSS. 
from Guj.f iv, 274, has the spelling 
given in the text. But, at any rate, 
instead of Pavana, we must read 
‘ Hanumant, son of Pavana.’ For 
Bharata, see above, p. 23 1. 

See the data from the Nd- 
rada-^ikshd in Haug, Ueberdea Weacn 
dea Ved. Accents^ p. 58. The ‘gan- 
dharva Ndrada’ is probably oiigi- 
nally only Cloud personified ; see 
7. St.^ i. 204, 483, ix. 2. 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modern 
works on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated.^^^ 

As regards the third Upaveda, Artha-Sdstra, the Hindus, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and IS for the most ])art modern. 

Painting, in the first place, appears in a very rudiment- 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, fur which jierspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is fre(piently 
alluded to in the dramas In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible.^^^ Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha’s life, Buddha being 
uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement. — There exist various books of 


Besides Sir W. Jones, 1 . c , see 
also Patteifeon in vol. ix of the As 
Res, Lassen, /. AK , iv. 832, and 
more particulaily the special notices 
in Aufrecht’s Caialogus, pj). 199-202. 
Bdrflgadevji, author of the tSafigi- 
taratndkar.i, cites as autiiorities 
Abhinavagnpta, Kiitidhaia, Kohala, 
Somesvara ; he there tie.its not only 
of music, especially singing, but also 
of dancing, gesticulation, &c. 

3 i 9 a Q,j modern painting, see my 
Essa}^ Veher Krishna's Gehurtsfest, 
p. 341 ff. — It IS noteworthy that the 
accounts of ‘the manner of origin 
of the productuni of likenesses’ 
at the close of TJiandtha’s hist, 
of Buddhism (Schiefner, p. 278 
ff. ) expressly point to the time 
of A6oka and NJgJrjuna as the 
most flourishing epoch ( 3 f the Ya- 
ksha and Nilga artists. In an ad- 
dress recently delivered to the St. 
Petersburg Academy (see the Bul- 
letin of 25th Nov. 1875), Schiefnei 
communicated from the Kdgyur 
some ‘ Anecdotes of Indian Aitists,’ 


in which, among other things, special 
relerence is made to the Yavanas as 
excellent painters and craftsmen 
On pictorial representations of the 
fight between Kansa and Krishna, 
see the data in the Mahdbhiishya, 1 . 
St., xiii. 354. 489 ; and on likenesses 
of the gods for sale in P^^iim’s time, 
Goldstuckei’s Pdnim, p 228 ff. ; 7 . 
St , v. 148, xiii. 331. 

820 Through the recent researches 
of Fergnsson, Cunningham, and Leit- 
ner the question has been laised 
whether Greek influence was not 
heiealsoan important factor. Highly 
remarkable 111 this regard are, for 
example, the parallels between an 
image of the sun-god in his car on a 
column at Buddhagayii and a well- 
known figure of Phoebus Apollo, as 
shown in Plate xxvii. of Cunning- 
hAm'R Ai cliceologi cal Survey of India, 
vol. 111. 97 (1873). 'I'll® same type 
is also exhibited on a coin of the 
Bactrian king Plato, lately described 
by W. S. W. Vaux in the Numtam. 
Chronicle, xv. 1-5 (1875). 
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instructions and treatises on the subject according to 
the accounts given of tliem, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example ; but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general. 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain : it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes {stupas)^ 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
most ancient Hindu edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence ^21** is unmistakable.^ 2 ^ (See Benfey, Indien^ pp. 300- 
305.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


E.g.^ also in Vardha-Mihir.i’a 
Bfihat - Sanihitd, one chapter of 
which, on the consti uction of statues 
of the is communicated from 

Alblrhni by Remand in his Mem. 
snrVlnde^ p. 419 ff. See also /. St , 
xiii. 344-346. 

In the fifth vo] , which has 
just appeared, of his Archceologual 
Survey of India, p. 185 ff , Cunning- 
ham distinguishes an Indo-Persiaii 
style, the prevalence of which he 
assigns to the period of the Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indus (500-330), and three Indo-Qre- 
cian styles, of which the Ionic pre- 
vailed in Takshila, the Corinthian in 
Gandhdr.i, and the Doric in Kash- 
mir. Rdjendra Ldla Mitra, it is true, 
in vol. 1. of his splendid work. The 
Antiquities of Orissa (1875), holds 
out patriotically against the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
&c. (At p. 25, by the way, my con- 
jecture as to the connection between 
the Asura Maya, Turamaya, and 
Ptoleraaios, see above, p. 253, /, St., 
li. 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form. ) Looking at his plates, how- 
ever, we have a distinct suggestion 
of Greek art, for example, in the two 


fountain-nymphs in Plate xvi., No, 
46 ; while the Bayadere in Plate 
xviii., No. 59, from the temple of 
Bhuvane^vara, middle of seventh 
ceiituiy (p. 31), seems to be resting 
her right liand on a dolphin, beside 
which a Cupid (’) is cmucliing, and 
might thcretore very well be an imi- 
tation of some representation of 
Venus. (Cf. R^j, L. M., p. 59.) 

2252 This' does not mean that the 
Indians were not acquainted with 
stone-building prior to the time of 
Alexander — an opinion which is 
confuted by Cunningham, 1 . c., in. 
98. The painful minuteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of brick- 
altars is described in the Vedic sac- 
rificial ritual (cf . the ^ulva-Sutras) 
might lead us to suppose that such 
structures were still at that time 
rare. But, on the one hand, this 
would take us back to a much earlier 
time than we aie here speaking of ; 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
minuteness of description may 
simply be due to the circumstance 
that a specifically sacred structure 
is here in question, in connection 
with which, therefore, every single 
detail was of direct consequence. 
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treated and we find a considerable number of such 
works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pur- 
port to proceed from the gods themselves, as from Yi^vakar- 
man,224 Sanatkumara, &c. In the Sarahita of Varaha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architec- 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in tlie production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences, 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world- wide celebrity : and for these subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise m:ule of writings on cookery and every 
kind of requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table; on games of every description, dice,* for ex- 

See L.ibsen, I AK,y iv. 877. art of perfumery appeals 

lliCm Ildz’s ifc’ssay the Architecture to have been aheady taught in a 
of the Hindus (1834) is fepecially special Stitia at the time of the 
based on the Milnasto in fifty-eight Bhdshya ; ct. the observations m 1 . 
adhydya^^ piesumably composed in , xiii. 462, on chdndanagandhika^ 
S. India (j). 9). Miyam-ita (Maya’s Cdn iv 2 65 ; perhaps the 
system, on which see llaj, L. M., if ndma idsiram,’ Kaiyuta) Bhdshya 
NoticeSy ii. 306), Kd^yapa, Vaikhil- to i’dn. iv. 2 104, belongs to this 
nasa, and the Sakaliidhikiira ascribed class also. 

to Agastya, were only secondarily * In / /8^., 1. 10 , 1 have translated, 
consulted. The portion of the Agui- doubtless incorrectly, the expression 
Purdna published in the Jiihl. Ind chatnhshashti-kald-idstra (cited in 
treats, int. al,^ of the building of the Prasthiina-bheda as part of the 
houses, temples, &c. The Ratha- Artha-^ti a) by ‘ treatise on chess,’ 
Stitraand the Vdstu-Vidya are given referring the 64 kafda to the 64 
by ^ankha (Schol. on K^ity., 1. i. squares of the chess-boa^d ; whereas, 
1 1) as the special rules for the ratha- according to As. Res. 1. 341 (Schlegel, 
kdra. The word Sutra-dhdra, ‘men- Rijlex sur V Etude des Laugues Asiat , 
Killing-line holder,’ ‘builder,’ signi- p. II2), it signifies ‘treatise on the 
fies at the same time ‘stage-man- 64 arts’? In the Du^akurmira, 
ager;’ and here perhaps we have to however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), the 
think of the temporary erections chaluhshashti-kaldgama is exfiressly 
that were required for the actors, distinguished from the Artha-^dstra. 
spectators, &c., duiing the perfoim- — See an enumeration of the 64 
ance of diamas at the moie import- kaldjs^ from the SiVa-tantrain Rddhd- 
aut festivals. In this latter accept- kdntadeva’s Eabda-lcalpa-druma, s. 
ation, indeed, the word might also v. [On the game of Chatur-anga 
possibly refer to the Na|a-iSa^ra«. see now my papers in the Monats- 
the observance of which had to be her. der Berl. Acad., 1872, pp. 60 
provided for by the Sulra-dhdra? It., 502 ff. ; 1873, p 705 ff. ; 1874, 
See above, pp. 198, 199. p. 21 ff. ; and also Dr. Ant. van der 

On a Vi 4 va-karma-prakd^a and l^inde’s beautiful \^ork, Geschichu 
a Vidvakarrnlva-^ilpa, see Rdjendra des Schachspiels 2 \o\a.). 

Ldla Mitra, Notices of Sansk. 
ii. 17, 142. 
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ample ; nay, even on tlie art of stealing — an art which, 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cf. 
Wilson, Daj^akum., p. 69, on Karnisuta, and Hindu Theatre, 
i. 63]. A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Tandjur. 


From Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Custom, and Eeligious Worship, which are all three com- 
prehended in the term ‘ Dharma,^ and whose literature is 
presented to us in the DharmaSdstras or Smriti-Sdstras, 
The connection of these works with the Grihya-Sutras 
of Vedic literature has already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed tliat the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddhism, with the view of rigidly and 
securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faitli, and of shielding the Bralnnanical polity gene- 
rally from innovation or decay, in the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of Maim — we en- 
counter this Brahmanical constitution in its full perfection. 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the Bnilimanas, he is not very far distant, and 
stands as the born representative of Deity itself ; while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the ^lidra is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and hardship. The circum- 
stance that the Vaidehas and the Lichhavis (as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichhivis) are here num- 
bered among the impure castes, is — as regards the 
former — certainly a sign tliat this work is long pos- 
terior to the Satapatha-Brahmana, where the Vaidehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism. The 
position allotted to this tribe, as well as to the Lichhavis, 
may, perhaps, further be connected with the fact that, ac- 
cording to Buddhist legends, the Vaidehas, and especially 
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this Licliliavi family of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Vedic literature appears, 
besides, from many other special indications ; as, for in- 
stance, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature ; from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upanishads ; from the completion of 
the Yiiga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us. 

I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-Sastra of Manu and Vedic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.'^ The 
same conclusion seems, moreover, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word ‘Dharma-Sastra' itself being 
familiar, t as also from the circumstance that Patamjali, 
in his jMahabhashya on Panini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dharma-Siitras.^*^^ Whether remains 
of these connecting links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, doubtful J For the domestic relations 
of the Hindus, on the contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c. — it is manifestly in the Grihya- 
Siitras that we must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
Sastras; and this, as I have also had frequent occasion 


* See Stenzler in I. Stf 1. 244 ff. 

+ Yot neither circumstance is 
strictly conclusive, as, considering 
the peculiar composition of the 
work, the several passages in ques- 
tion miulit perhaps be later addi- 
tions. 

See now on this / St., xiii. 
458, 459- . 

t Allusions to judicial cases are of 
very rare occuirence within the 
range of Vedic literature ; but where 
they do occur, they mostly agree 


with the precepts of Manu. So 
also, for example, a verse in Ydska’s 
Nirukti, 111. 4, concerning the dis- 
ability of women to inherit, which, 
besides, directly appeals to ‘ Mannh 
Svd}ambhuvah.* This is the first 
time that the latter is mentioned 
as a lawgiver. ,[See also ^dfikh. 
Gpih., ii. 16; Apast., ii. 16. i, 
ed. Biibler. On Vedic phases of 
criminal law, see Burnell, Pref. to 
Sama-vidhdna-Br., p. xv. ; Lit. C. 
jii ., 1874, p. 423.] 
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to observe (pp. 58, 84, 102, 143)' is the explanation of tlie 
circumstance that most of the names current as authors c‘f 
Grihy a- Sutras are at the same time given as authors of 
Dharma-&.stras.* The distinction, as a commentator f re- 
marks, IS simply this, that the Grihya-Siitras confine 
themselves to the points of difference of the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-Sastras embody the precepts and 
obligations common to all.^^^ 


* In the case of Mann, too, theie 
w ould seem to have existed a 
Mdnava Grihya-Siitra as its basis (?), 
and tlie reference to the great an- 
cestor Manu would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one (?). [This 
surmise of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp. 19, 102, 
and in /. Hi., 1 69, has since been 
generally accepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full confirmation in the 
text of the Mdn. Grihyas., which has 
meanwhile actually come to light 
1 have alieady pointed out one 111- 
Btance of agreement in language with 
the Yajus texts, in the word abhini- 
mruhta; see I. Slr,^ li, 209, 210 ] 

t Asdrka on the Kaima-pradipa 
of Kdt>dyana, 

^-7 In hiH of Auc. Sa 7 isk 

Lit. {1859), JUullcr g’axe some 
account of the Dhaima-Stitra of 
Apastamba, which is extant under 
the title Sdmindchdnka-Sdtra. He 
also characterised three of the Dhar- 
ma-&lstras printed at C<ilcutta (the 
Gautama, Vishnu, and Vasishfha) 
as being llhaima-Sutras of a similar 
k.nd ; expi easing himself generally 
to the effect (p. 134) that all the 
metrical Dharma-Sdsiras we possess 
are but *‘niore modern texts of 
earlier Sfitra-woiks or Kula-dharmas 
belonging onginall} to certain Vedic 
Charanas.” (The only authority 
cited by him is Stenzlcr in / St ^ 1. 
232, who, however, in his turn, re- 
fers to my ow n earlier account, ibid. 
PP- 57 » 69, 143). Joliantgen, 111 
ins tract, Ueber das Gesctzhach dts 
Manu (1863), adopted precisely the 
same view (see, c 9 , p. 1 13). Buhlei, 
finally, in the Introduction to the 


Digest of Hindu Law^ edited by 
him, jointly with R West (vol. 1., 
1867), furnished us for the first time 
with more specific information as 
to these Dharma-Stitras, which 
connect themselves with, and m 
part direcily belong to, the Vedic 
fedtia stage. In the appendix to 
this work he likewise communicated 
various sections on the law of in- 
heritance from the four Dharma- 
Sfitras above mentioned, and that of 
Baudhdyana. He also published 
separately,, in 1868, the entire 
Siltra of Apastamba, with extracts 
from Ilaradatta’s commentaiy and 
an index of words (1871). This 
Sdtra, in point of fact, forms (see 
above, notes 108 and 109) tw’o 
pra^nas of the Ap. Srauta-Sdtra ; 
and a similar remaik applies to the 
Sutra of Baud hdy ana. According 
to Buhler’s exjiosition, to the five 
Sutras just named have to be added 
the small texts of this class, consist- 
ing ot prose and verse intei mingled, 
which are ascribed to Gsanas, Ka- 
s>apa, and Budha; and, pci haps, also 
tiie Sinfitis of Hdrita and Sankha. 
All the otlier existing Srnritis, on 
the contrary, bear a nioie modern 
character, and are either (i) metri- 
cal redactions of ancient Dharma- 
Stitras, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong our Manu and 
Yiynavalkya, as w^ell as the Smyitis 
of Ndrada, Pariis.ira, B^diaspati, 
Saipvarta), — or (2) secondary redac- 
tions of metrical Hhaima-^dstras, — 
or(3)metiical versions of the Gj*ihya- 
Sutras, — or lastly, (4) forgeries of the 
Hindu sects. — The material in vol. j. 
of Buhlcr and West’s work has been 
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As regards the existing text of Manu, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the Maha- 
Bharata belong. For although Manu is often cited in the 
epic in literal accordance with the text as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bliarata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verbatim in our text.* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Manu con- 
sisted originally of 100,000 slokas, and was abridged, first 
to 12,000, and eventually to 4000 ^loJiasf — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodellings of the text — but also the decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a Vriddha- 
Manu and a i^n7m?i-Maiiu are directly quoted, J and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of these com- 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date when our text of Manu received its 
present shape,^^® there is little doubt that its contents. 


utilised cnticall}, ui its legal beai- 
ing, bv Aurel Mayr, m his work, Bas 
indischt Erhrecht (Vienna, 1873); 
see on it Lxt. C Bl ^ 1874, p. 
340 ff. 

* See Holtzmann, Ueher den 
griechischen Uraprung des indischen 
Tliierlcreiscs^ p. 14. [As to Manu’s 
position in Vaiaha-Mihira, see Kern, 
Pief. to Brih. Sarph., pp. 42, 43, 
and on a Pilli edition of Manu, 
Post in /. St.y 1. 315 ff ] 


+ Our present text contains only 
2684 ilokas. 

X See Stenzler, I r., p. 235. 

Johan tgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 
as the latest limit for its composition 
the year b.c. 350, and as the earliest 
limit the fifth century. But this 
rests in great part upon his further 
assumption (p. 77) that the Brdh- 
manas, Upani shads, &c , known 
to us are all of later date — an 
assumption which is rendered in 
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compared witli those of the other Dharrna-^astras, are, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition * at the head of 
this class of literature. The number of these other 
Dharma-Sistras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and is raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty — 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laghu^ madliyama, hrihat, 
vriddha.^’^^ When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty. It will be possible, t in particular, to 
characterise them according to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make up the substance of Indian law, that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they are discussed witli equal fulness. The 
code of Yajnavalkya is divided into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

With regard to the code of Yajnavalkya, just men- 
tioned — tlie only one of tliese works which, with Manu, is 
as yet generally accessible — its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not only from this methodical distri- 
bution of its contents, but also from the circumstance J that 

Die hii:jhest def^ree doubtful bv the these, however, we ha%e still to add, 
remarks he himself makes, in agiee* for example, from his Catalogue of 
ment with Muller and myself, upon MSS from Gujardty vol. iii., the 
tlie probable oriirin of the work Sm^itis of Kokila, Gohhila, Sdryd- 
fiom a Grilna-Sutra of the Mdnava runa, lagku- and mc?(£/ta-Pard 4 ara, 
school of the Black Yajus, as w^ell - Bj-ihaspati, ^a^r/m • ^aunaka ; 

as upon the various redactions it wliile to the colleciive titles pur- 
has undergone, and the relation of posely omitted by him from his 
the woik itself and the various list — Cliaturviiisati, Shat;trinsat (ex- 
Bchools of the Yajus to Buddhism tracts from 24 and 36 Smyitis), and 
(pp. 1 12, 1 13); see I. Str.f u, zySf Sap’arsln — we have probably to add, 
279. from the same source, the Sha^a^iti 

* Which those Hindus who emi- and Shannavati f 'J'he Aruna-Smriti 
grated to Java also took with them, is also specified in the Catal. Sana, 
Buhler, L c., p. 13 if, enu- MSS., N.W. Prov., 1874, p 122. 
merates 78 Smfitis and 36 different + See Stenzler, I c., p. 236 
redactions of individual Smritis, — See Stenzler in the Pref. to his 
in all, a total of 114 such texts. To edition of Ydjnavalkya, pp. ix.-xi. 
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it teaches the worship of Ganei^a and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects whicli 
do not occur in Manu ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful, are here 
unmistakable.^^^ In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Yajiiavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in- 
stances, wliere the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century A.D., seeing that the word ndnaka 
occurs in it to denote ‘ coin,' and this term, according to 
Wilson’s conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until a.d. 40."^ Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages from it are found in in- 
scriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purana; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as hrihad- 
Yajnavalkya, the other as 77nc?tf/m-Yajnavalkya (see also 
Colebrooke, i. 103). As to its relation to the remaining 


830 jf |,y tjjg pravrajitds in vin. 
363, Buddhist brahmachdrinis be 
leally meant, as asserted b} Kulluka, 
then this particular precept — which 
puts the violation of their persons 
on the same footing with violence 
done to *‘otlier public women,” and 
punisliea the ofience \uth a small 
fine only — is to be taken not merely, 
as Talbo}8 Wheeler takes it {Hist, of 
India, 11. 583), as a bitter sarcasm, 
but also as evidence that the work 
was composed at a time when the 
Buddhist nuns had already really 
deteriorated ; cf. the remarks in a 
similar instance in regard to Pdnini, 
I. St., V. 141. 

Cf. Jobantgen, pp. 112, 113. 

* See above, p. 205 the same ap- 
plies also to the Vfiddha-Gautama 
liW'book. [According to Jacobi, 


De Astrologice Indicce Orif/inihus, p. 
14, the statement in Ydjnavalky.i, 
1 80, that coitus must take pl.ico 
^ susthe indau* lests upon an ac- 
quaintance with the Gieek astro- 
logical doctrine of the ‘ twelve 
houses * (and, in fact, this is the 
sense in which the Mitdkfehard under- 
stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
opinion, Ydjiiavalkya cannot be 
placed earlier than the fonith cen- 
tury of our era. This interpreta- 
tion, however, is not absolutely 
forced upon us, as sustha might 
equally well refer to one of the 
lunar phases or mansions which 
fiom an early period were re- 
garded as auspicious for procreation 
and birth ; see Lit. V. Bl., 

!>• 787 ] 
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codes, Stenzler, from the preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to all of them, ^nd that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Manu. ^ 

}>ut in addition to the Dharma-^astras, which form tlie 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with Law, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — the Maha-Bharata, as well as the 
Eamayana — as belonging to this branch of literature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Maha-Bharata 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the military class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
nam^dy, in the Ni'Li-^astras and (apparently) in the Dhaniir- 
Veda ; but besides this, manifold other topics of the HindA 
law are there discussed and expounded. The Purdnas, on 
tlie contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows, fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed ; and in this they are extensively supported by 
the Upapuranas and the Tantras. 

Within tlie last few centuries there has further grown 
up a modern system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
literature, which compares and weighs, one against another, 
the different views of the authors of the Dharma-Sastras. 
In particular, extensive compilations have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac- 


"Muller lia**, it is true, claimed 
(see above, note 327) for the Dliarma- 
Sdstras of Vishnu, Gautama, and 
Va^ishtha the character of Dharrna- 
Siitras ; and Buhler (pp. xxi.-xxv ) 
expressly adds to the list the similar 
texts attributed to Ufsanas, Ka: 5 yapa, 
and Biulba, and also, thonpjh with 
a reserv.ition, those of Hdrita and 
Safikha (Vasishtha belongs pro- 
bably to the Didhydyana school of 
the Sdraa-Veda, see pp. 79, 85 
— the Veda with which Gautama 
is hkew’ise associated). Still, in 


Buhler’s opinion (p. xxvii.), Manu 
and Ydjnavalkya, although only 
“versifications of older Stitras,’* may 
yet very well be of higher antiquity 
“than some of the Sfitra works 
which have come dowm to our 
times.” 

* This, to be sure, is at variance 
with i. 4, 5, where twenty different 
Dharma - Sdstra authors are enu- 
merated (amongst them Ydjnaval- 
kya himself) : these two verses aie 
perhaps a latei addition (?). 
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tical want of a sufficient legal code.^ The English them- 
selves, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well knowm, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans ; * and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to Ka^f (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehangir and Shah Jehanf — who together reigned 
1556-1656 — w^ere great patrons of Hindu literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literatiue ; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or tliirty years ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself.^^ 


See Colebiooke’rt account of 
these 111 his two prefaces to the 
Digest of Hindu Law (1798) and the 
Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance (1810), now in Cowell’s 
edition of the Misc. Ess., 1. 461 ff. ; 
also Buhler’s Introduction^ I c., p. 
iii. ff. 

* This fiiidM expression, e.g., in 
the following ilola of V3 (Isa : 
prdpte tu kalau kale Vindhyddrer 
uttare sthitdh | brdhmand yajnara- 
hitd jyotih - mstra - pardhniukhdh.*' || 
“In the Kali age, the Biahmans 
dwelling north of the Vindhya aie 
deprived of the saciifice and averse 
fiom Jyotih-silstra . ” and in thib 


verse from another Dharnm-^dstra : 
** Vindhyasya daksJane hhage yatra 
Godavari sthitd | tatra vedds cha ya- 
jn<U cha bkavishyanti kalau yuge.*’\\ 
“In the Kali age the Yedas and 
sacrifices will have theit home to 
the south of the Yindhya, in the 
region where flows the Goddvari.”’ 
Simihir expiesMons occur in the 
Law-book of Atii and m the Jagan- 
mobana 

+ As well as the lattei’s son, Drira 
Shakoii. 

Cf. C. F. Koppen’s excellent 
woik. Die Religion des BudfUiU 
(1857, 1859, 2 vole.). 
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Of the original signification of the word huddha, ‘ awak- 
ened’ (sc. from error), ‘ enlightened/ as a complimentary 
title given to sages in general,* I have already more than 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167). I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterwards de- 
nominated the Samkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the people.f Buddhist 
tradition has itself preserved in individual traits a remini- 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and dependence upon the Sarnkhya philosophy.^^^ 
Thus it describes Buddha as born at Kapila-vastu, ‘ the 
abode of Kapila,’ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Samkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Maya-devi as the mother of Buddha, and 
here we have an unmistakable reference to the Maya of 
the Samkhya Further, it makes Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the gods, bear the name K^vetakctu — a name 
which, in the Satapatha-Brahrnana, is borne by one of tlie 
contemporaries of Kapya Patamchala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected. And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Pafichai^ikha, one of the main propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
longing to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Yedic 


* The name hhagavantj wliich is 
also applied to Uiiddha in particular, 
is likewise a general title of honoiu, 
still preserved among the Brahmans 
to designate Rishis of every kind, 
and 18 bestowed veiy specially on 
Vislmii or Krishna; wliile in the 
contracted form, hhavant, it actually 
supplies the place of the pronoun of 
the second person [/. St, ii. 

x'ii- 35 >. 352]- 

t See I St., i. 435, 436, and above, 

. 

In the list of ancient sages at 
the beginning of the Cliar.ika-Sapi- 
hiiit, wefind mention, amongst othei i-, 
of a “G.iutamah Saipkhyah ” — an 
expression which the modem editor 
interprets, “ Banddhavisesha-Gau- 
tama-vydxfictaye ’ ” But in truth 


there might peihape actually be here 
an early complirnentaiy allusion to 
Buddha ! A “Pilrihshii (’)bhikshur 
Atreyah ” is named shortly after. 

335rt Miiyd, however, belongs not 
to the Sdrpkhyi, hub specially to 
the Vedstnta doctrine. 

Can the legend in the Mahii- 
Bhdrata, xii. 2056, have anv connec- 
tion herewith — to the effect that 
^vetaketu was disowned by his fa- 
ther Uddiilaka because of his being 
“ mithyg viprdn upacharan ” ? — Tlie 
name Svetaketu further occurs 
among the prior biiths of Buddha, 
No. 370 in Westergaard’s Catalogue, 
p. 40 ; but amongst these 539 
jdtahas pretty nearly everything ap- 
pears to be mentioned I 
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literature, but only in its third or Sutra stage, t g , Katyd- 
yana, Katyayaniputra, Kaundinya, Agnive^ya, Maitraya- 
niputra, Vatsiputra,* Pauslikarasadi ; but no names of 
teachers belonging to the Brahmana period are found in 
these legends This is all the more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and district to whicli 
we have to allot the Satapatha- Brahmana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Videhas, among 
the Sakyas and Lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legend, t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Botala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
^akayanins wlio are referred to in the tenth book of the 
^atapatha-Brahmana, and also with the Sakayanyas of the 
Mai tray ana-Upariishad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&c. (see above, pp. 97, 137).^ Among the Kosala- Videhas 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajnavalkya and their king 
Janaka ; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pj). 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul- 
gated by Yajnavalkya in the Vrihad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopanishads belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


* To these names \u -'putra, which 
are peculiar to Buddhist legend and 
the vanta of the {datapath a- Brdh- 
maigia, belongs also, in the former, 
the name Sdiiputia, S^drikdputra. 

, Unless Buddha’s preceptor 
Ard^a may have something to do 
with the Aialhi Saujdta of the Ait. 
Br.,vii. 22 {'^). The special conclusion 
to be based upon these name-syn- 
chronisms is that the advent of Bud- 
dha IS to be set down as contempoi- 
aneous with the latest offsets of the 
Brdhmana literature, i.c., with the 
Aranyakas and older Sutras ; I, St , 
iii. 1 58 ff. 

+ See Csoma Koiosi, Journ. As. 
Soc. Bauj , Aug. 1833 , Wilson, 


Aiiana Aiitiq., p. 212 : “The truth 
of the legend may be questioned, 
but it not improbably intimates 
some connection with tlie ^akas or 
Indo-Scythians, who were masters 
of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 
princes of Bactiia.” The legend 
may possibly have been invented in 
the time of Kaneiki, one of these 
Saka kings, with a view to flatter 
him foi the zeal he displayed 011 
behalf of Buddhism. 

So, too, Johautgen, Ueher das 
Oesetzhuck dts Manu^ p. 112, refeis 
the traces of Buddhistic notions 
♦exhibited in that work specially to 
the school of the Mdnavas, from 
which it sprang. 
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dha to a period exactly coincident with that of Janaka, and 
consequently of Yajnavalkya also ; for it specifies a king 
Ajata^atru as a contemporary of Buddha, and a prince 
of this name appears in the Yrihad-Aranyaka and the 
Kaushitaki-TJpanishad as the contemporary and rival of 
Janaka.^^^ The other particulars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothing ana- 
logous to them in the works just mentioned ; the Ajata^atru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, is styled prince of Magadha, 
whereas he of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the Kaushitaki- 
TJpanishad appears as the sovereign of the Ka^is. (The 
name Ajata 4 atru occurs elsewhere also, e.g.y as a title 
of Yudhishthira.) Still, there ^is the farther circumstance 
that, in the fifth kdnda of the Satapatha-Brahmana, Bhad- 
rasena, the son of Ajata^atru, is cursed by Aruni, the 
contemporary of Janaka and Yajnavalkya (see I. St., i. 
213); and, as the Buddhists likewise cite a Bhadrasena — 
at least, as the sixth successor of Ajata^atru — we might 
almost be tempted to suppose that the curse in question 
may have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahinanical opinions of this Bhadrasena. Nothing more 
precise can at present be made out ; and it is possible that 
the two Ajata^atrus and the two Bliadrasenas may simply 
be namesakes, and nothing more — as may be the case also 
with the Brahmadatta of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend. — It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that in these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Panchalas no longer occurs, either as a com- 
pound or separately ; whilst the Pandavas are placed in 
Buddha's time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder.* Buddha’s teaching was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which, as an 
extreme border province, was perhaps never completely 


339 Highly noteworthy also is the 
peculiar agreement between Bud- 
dhist legends and those of the 
Vfihad-Aranyaka m regard to the 
six teachers whom Ajdta^atru and 
Janaka had before they were in- 
Btrucred by Buddha and Ydjnavalkya 
tespectively ; see /. St., lii. 156, 
*S7- 

The Kunis are repeatedly 


mentioned by the Southern Bud- 
dhists; see/. St , lii. 1 60, 161. 

* The allusion to the five P^ndu.s 
in the introduction of the Lalita- 
Vistara (Fouc.iux, p 26) is probably, 
with the whole passage 111 which 
it occurs, an interpolation, being 
totally irreconcilable with the other 
1 eferences to the Pdnd ivas contained 
111 the work. 
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bralimanised ; so that the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to rid themselves of the brahmanical hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhas in the Atharva-Samhita (see p. 147 — and 
in the thirtieth book of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita ? pp. ii i, 
1 12) might indeed possibly refer to tlieir anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the Sama- Sutras, on the contrary (see p. 79),®^^ 
are only to be explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha.’*^ 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha’s age, tlie 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen difierent ac- 
counts are found, ranging from B.c. 2422 to B.c. 546; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on tlie contrary, mostly 
agree with eacli other, and all of them start from B.c. 544 
or 543. This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than this particular tradition t — agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, Kanerki, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddha’s death ; and on the evidence of coins, 
this Kanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, /. AK ^ 
ii. 412, 413), which would bring down the date of Buddha’s 
death to about the year B.c. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the Eaja-tararnginf, 
was contemporaneous with Kanishka — 400 years after 
the death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 500 years after that event. Nothing like 


And on another occasion, in 
the Baudbdvana- Sdtra also; see 
cote 126. 

* For other points of contact in 
the later Vedic literature, see pp. 
129, 138 [98, 99, 1 51]. Lassen has 
drawn attention, ni /. A/r., lu 79, 


to the Buddhistic names of the 
mountains about Rdjagriha, the 
capital of Magadha, found in Mahii- 
Bhdiata, ii. 799. 

t Which IS met with so early as 
the seventli century A.D., in Hiuau 
Til sang. 
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positive certainty, therefore, is for the present attain- 
able.^^2 A priori, however, it seems probable that the 
council which was held in the reign of king Kanerki, and 
from which the existing shape of the sacred scriptures of 
the Northern Buddhists nominally dates, really took place 
400, and not so much as 570, years after Buddha’s death. 
It seems probable also that the Northern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the 
time of their redaction — and consequently also regarding 
the date of Nagarjuna — than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is unknown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form wliich is alleged to 
have been brought to Ceylon so early as b.c. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
BC. 80 (Lassen,/. ii. 435). — Of these various eras, 

the only one the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like the other Southern eras, begins in b c. 544. Here 
the period indicated is the close of the fourtli century 
A D. ; since the Dipavaiisa, a history of Ceylon in Pali 
verse, which was written at tliat date, appears to make use 
of this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that he was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook Ins kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first ])lace to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men. His 
doctrine was,* that ‘'men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existence, that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward. Prom tliis fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


Nor have the sabsequent dis- any definite result; cf. my / Hr., 
cnsaionsof this topic by Max Muller ii. 216; Lit, C. Bl,, 1874, p. 719. 
(1859), Hist. A. // , p. 264 ff., by * Though it is nowhere set forth 
W estergaai d ( 1 860), Veber Buddha's in so succinct a form : it results, how- 
Todesjahr (Bieslau, 1862), and by ever, as the sum and substance of 
Kein, Over de Jaartdling dcr Zuidel. the various legends. 

Buddhiden (1874), so far jitdded 
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escape * by directing liis will towards the one thought ot 
liberation from tins circle, by remaining true to this aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regaided as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired gojil of complete 
emancipation from re-birtli.” This teaching contains, in 
Itself, absolutely notlniig new; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Bralimanical doc- 
trine ; only the fashion in whicli Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un- 
wonted. For while tlic Brahmans taught solely in tlieir 
liermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
wandered about the country with his disci])]es, preacli- 
ing liis doctrine to the whole people,t and— j-altliough still 
recognising tlie existing caste-system, and explaining its 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma c/ 
rewards and punishments for prior actions — receiving as 
adherents men of every caste wdthout distinction. To 
these he assigned rank in the community according to 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth ein 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine: the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeemer J If by this alone he struck at the root of 
the Bralimanical hierarchy, he did so not less by declar- 


* See Schmidt, Dsanglun der 
W nse vnd der Tlior, Tief., p. 
xxxiii. ff. 

t See Lassen, 7 . AK., li. 440, 
441 ; Burnouf, Introd. d V Hi&toirc 
du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 152- 
212. 

^ Under these circumstances, it 
ifi indeed siii prising that it should 
have been possible to dislodge Bud- 
dhism from India. The great num- 
bers and influence of the Brahman 
caste do not alone completely ac- 
count for the fact ; for, in propor- 
uon to the whole people, the Biah- 
lUtvns were after all only a a ery small 


ininoiity My idea is that the strict 
morality requiied by Buddhism of 
its adherents became in the long run 
iiksome to the people; the onginal 
cult, too, was piobably too simple. 
Tlie Brahmans knew how to turn 
both ciicumstances to the best ad- 
vantage. Krishna- worship, as they 
organised it, offeied far more satis- 
faction to the sensual tastes of the 
people; while the various cults of 
the J^aktis, or female deities, most 
likely all date fiom a time shortly 
preceding the expulsion of the Bud- 
dhists from India 

T 
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ing sacrificial worship — the performance of wliich was 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — to be utterly 
unavailing and wortliless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, on the contrary, to be tlie only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, further, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by tlie truth of his 
opinions, he claimed to be in possession of tlie highest 
enlightenment, and so by implication rejected the validity 
of the Veda «as the supreme source of knowledge. These 
two doctrines also were in no way new; till tlien, how- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites ; 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclaimed 
to all. 

Immediately after Buddhas death there was held, ac- 
cording to tli^ tradition, a council of Ins disciples in 
Magadha, at wliich the Buddhist sacred scriptures were 
compiled. These consist of three divisions {Pitakas), 
the finst of which — the Sutms * — comprises utterances 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; while the Vinaya embraces rules of disci [dine, and 
the AhliidJiarma, dogmatic and philosophical discussions. 
A hundred years later, according to the tradition of the 
Southern, but a hundred and ten according to that of the 
Northern Buddhists, a second council took place at Patali- 
putra for the purpose of doing away with errors of dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With regard to the third 
council, the accounts of the Northern and Southern Bud- 
dhists are at issue. (Lassen, I. AK,, ii. 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of A. 4 uka, a year which we have to identify with B.c. 
246 — which, however, is utterly at variance with the 
equally traditional assertion that it took place 218 years 
after Buddha’s death, ix., in b c. 326. At this council the 
precepts of the law were restored to their ancient purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha’s death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 


* This name alone might suggest the Sutra, not in the Brdhmana, 
that Buddha himself flourished m period. 
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of the Turushka (Saka) kings of Kashmir, who, as we have 
seen, is established, on numismatic evidence, to have reigned 
until A.D. 40. The sacred scriptures of the Northern Bud- 
dhists, which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not merely in the Sanskrit oiiginals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepal,’^ but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
Kdgyur, and consisting of one hundred volumes^ t as well 
as, partially at least, m Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck, and 
other translations. The scriptures of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of A^oka (i.e., 
in the year B c 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
ai)Ostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 


* By the Biitirth llefeideiit there, 
B H. Hodgson, who piesented MSS. 
of them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, London, and Pans. The 
Pans collection was fuither enuched 
in 1837 with copies which the Sociite 
AsiaHque caused to be made through 
Hodgson’s agency. This led Bur- 
nouf to wiite his great woik, hUio- 
duction a VHistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien, Pans, 1844 [followed in the 
end of 1852 by his not less irnpoi tant 
production, the translation of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi ; see I. St , iii. 
135 ft., 1864 The British Museum 
and the University Library in Cam- 
bridge are now also 111 jiosses&ion of 
similar MSS. A catalogue, com- 
piled by Cowell and Eggelmg, of 
the Hodgson collection ot Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS. in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has just 
appeared.] 

t Regarding the compass and con- 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
fiist (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun- 
garian traveller, Csoma Korosi, the 
Anquetil du Perron of thi& centuiy, 
a man of rai e vigour and eriei gy, who 
resided for a very long time in Tibet, 
and who by his Tibetan grammar 
and dictionary has conquered this 


language for European science Tw o 
jiretty extensive works from the 
Kdgyur have already been edited 
and translated the Dsanylun in St. 
Peter shin g by Sdimidt, and the 
Jlgya Cher Rol Pa (Lalita-Vistara) 
in Pans by Foucaux. [Since then 
L. Feer, especially, has rendered 
valuable service in this field by his 
Textes tirh du K and jour (1864-71, 1 1 
parts); also Schiefnei, eg., by his 
editions of the Vimala-j 1 a^ 7 iotiara- 
ratnamdld (1858) — the Sanskfit text 
of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (cf. also I.Str., 1 210 ft*.) — 
and of the B karat w Bcs/fonsa (1875). 
Schiefnei has further just issued a 
translation from the Kdgyur of a 
group of Buddhist tales, under tlie 
title, Mahdkdtvdyana und Kbnig 
Tsclianda Pi'adjuia. The ninth of 
these stones cont.uns (see p. vii. 25 
ff ) what 18 now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called ‘Philoso- 
])her’H Ride,’ which here, as in the 
Pa hchat antra (iv. 6 ), is related of 
the king himself; whereas 111 an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
communicated m the appendix (p. 
66 ) and in ourowm mediaeval version, 
it is told of the king’s wise coun- 
sellor. 
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into the native Siiiglialese.^^ Not until some 165 years 
later {i.e., in B.c. 80) were they consigned to writing in 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission only.^^ After a further period of 5 00 
years (namely, between a.d. 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Tali tongue (cf. Lassen, 
I AlCy ii 435'), in which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of tlie languages of 
Farther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to tliose of 
their Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts {Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma). 
In extent they can liardly compare with tlie latter,^^^ nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition,t in authen- 
ticity.^**® Unfortunately but little information has as yet 


It was not the Pill text itaelf, 
hut only tlie oial commentary {attha^ 
kathd) belonging to it, which was 
translated into Singhalese (See the 
following notes ) So at least it is 
stated 111 the tradition in the Mahi- 
vansa. For the rest, it is extremely 
doubtful how much of the present 
Tip^ak.i may hare actually been in 
existence then. For if we compare 
the Btaternents contained in the 
Bhabm missive — addressed by king 
Piyadasi to the synod of Magadha, 
which was then engaged in the ac- 
commodation of sell isms that had 
sprung up — relative to the sacred 
texts {dhamma-pahydydm) as they 
then stood, a mighty difference be- 
comes .ipparent ! See Purnouf, 
Lot vs, p 724 ff. ; I. St, iii. 172 ff. 

See Mahilvafjsa, chap xxxiii. 
p. 207 ; Tumour, Pieface, p, xxix. ; 
iUuir, Oriq. Sansh Texts, li 69, 70 
(572) ; 7 . St, V. 26. 

* That is to say, translated back 
again (?), for this sacred language must 
be the same that Mahendra brought 
with him ? [Not the texts them- 
selves, only their interpretation {at- 
thakathd) was now rendered back 
again into Pili, namely, by Buddha- 
ghosha, who came from Magadha, and 
resided a number of yeais in Ceylon.] 


Tlie extent of the Pili Tipi^aka 
is also very considerable ; see the 
accounts in Hardy’s Eastern Mona- 
chism, pp. 167-170. On the ear- 
liest mention of the name Tipitaka 
in a Sanskrit inscription of Buddha- 
ghosha at Kanheii (in the Journ, 
Bombay Jir. R A. S , v, 14), see /, 
St , V 26 

t If indeed the case be as here 
represented ’ I can in tlie mean- 
while only report. [Unfortunately, 
I had trusted to Lassen’s account, 
in the passage cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour him- 
self (pp. XXIX XXX.) ; the true state 
of the case (see the preceding notes) 
I have set forth in J. St , lu. 254.] 
The question which of the two 
redactions, that of the Northern or 
that of the Southern Buddhists, is 
the more original has been warmly 
debated by Tumour and Hodgson. 
(The latter’s articles on the subject 
are now collected in a convenient 
form in his Essays on Languages, 
Lit and Rd of Nepal and Tibet, 
1874.) Burnouf, also, has discussed 
the question in hisT/o^uj de la Bonne 
Loi, p. 862 ff., and has decided, in 
principle no doubt rightly, that both 
possess an equal title. Compare 
here /. St,, iii. 176 ff., where certain 
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been imparted regarding tlieir contents, &c.* Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the growth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a Pali historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period, one of the most 
important works of which — the Mahavansa of Mahanama, 
composed towards A.D. 480 — has already been published, 
both in the original text and in an English version. 


doubts are urged by me against some 
of his assumptions, as also specially 
with regal d to Buddhaghoshsi’s 
highly significant part in the shap- 
ing ot the Pill Tipitaka. Kern has 
recently, in his Essay Over de Jaar^ 
telling der zuidehjke Buddhisten^gowe 
far beyond those objections of mine ; 
but, as it seems to me, he goes fui- 
ther than the case requiies ; see Lit. 
C. Bl., 1874, p. 719 At any rate, 
even fully acknowledging the part 
belonging to Buddhaghosha, it ap- 
pears to me now that the claim of 
the Pill Tipitaka to superior origi- 
nality is, after all, far strongei than 
that of the Sanskrit texts of the 
Northern Buddhists, from which, as 
fiom the sacred writings of the Jai- 
nas, it 18 distinguished, greatly to its 
advantage, by its comparative sim- 
plicity and bievity. Cf also S. Beal’s 
very peitinent observations in the 
Lid. AnUq.f iv. 90. 

* The most authentic information 
ns yet is to be found in the Intro- 
duction to G. Tumour’s edition of 
the Mahdvansa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of this scholar; 
also, though only in very general 
outline, in Westergaard’s Catalogue 
of the Copenhagen Indian MSS 
(1846, Havnise), which comprise a 
tolerable number of these Pdli works, 
purchased by the celebrated Rask 
in Ceylon. Clough’s writings, too. 
contain much that bears upon this 
subject : also Spiegel’s Anccdola 
Pahea. Exceedingly copious infor- 
mation regarding Southern Bud- 
dhism is contained in a woik that 
has just reached me, by R. Spence 


Hardy, Pastern Monachism, an Ac- 
count of the Origin^ Laws, tfcc., of the 
Order of Mendicants founded hy Go- 
lama Buddha, London, 1850, 444 pp. 
The author was twenty years a VVes- 
leyan missionary m Ceylon, and ap- 
pears to have employed this time to 
excellent purpose. [This was fol- 
lowed in 1853 by his Manual of 
Buddhism, also a very valuable woik. 
— The study of Pdli and its litera- 
ture has recently taken a great spring, 
particulaily thiough the labours of 
V. Fausboll {Dhammapada, 1855 ; 
Five JdfaJeas, 1861 ; Dasnrathaja- 
taka, 1871 ; Ten Jdtakas, 1872 ; The 
Jataka, together with its Commentary, 
Pt. 1., 1875), James de Alwis {Jntro- 
duction to Kachchdyana's Grammar, 
1863 ; Attanagaluvnhsa, 1866), P. 
Gnmblot {Extraits du Pantta, 1870), 
\t. Peer [Daharasutta and otliers of 
these Pilii-suttas in his Textes tirh 
du Kandjour, 1869 AT.), Joh, Mi- 
nayeff {Pdtimokkhasutta and Vutto- 
dfiya, 1869; Grammaii e Palie, 1874, 
Russian edition 1872), E. Kuhn 
( Kachclidyanaypakarance Sjtecimen, 
1869, 1871 ; Beitrage zur Pdli-Gram- 
matik, 1875), E. Senart {Grammaii e 
de Karhchdyana, 1871), R Childers 
{Khuddakapatha, 1869; Dictionary 
of the Pdli Language, 1872-75), M. 
CoomdiaSvdmy {Euttanipdta, 1874); 
to which may be added the gr,im- 
matical writings of W. Storck (1858, 
1862) and Fr. Muller (1867-69). 

. 146 a Northern Buddhism has like- 
wise found its historians. The 
Tibetan Tdranitha (see note 350) 
cites as his precursors Bhataghn^i, 
Indradatta, Kshernendrabhadi a. 
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With respect now to tlie scriptures of the Northern 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely — for it is these 
alone that concern us here — we must, in the first place, 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition, tlieir 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era; 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these were in 
any case subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it IS d 'priori improbable — nor is it indeed directly 
alleged — that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the Tibetan Kagyur were already in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in the 
seventh century) ; for the Kagyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth.* From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious we ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there is still more to be 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date from the first and second 
councils,^'^^ still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not only prima facie question- 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to writing only took place in the year 
B C. 8o, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
pose of the third council under Kanislika may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence. Buddhism could hardly 
have been split up thus early into eighteen dificrent sects, 
as we are told was the case in Kanishka’s time, only 400 
years after Buddha’s death. Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was then 
secured. Lastly, one important point which must not 1x3 


* According to Csoma KoiO'i, the Bhabra missive as to the dhamma- 
Tibetan translations date from the as they then stood lender 

seventh to the thirteenth centuries, such a supposition extremely doubt- 
principally from the ninth. ful here, just as in the case of the 

The data contained in the Pdli Tipi^aka (see note 343). 
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lor>t sight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddlia taught and preached ; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha * that the first council of Ins disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, wh id i indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. Tlie same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha f Mahendra, who converted Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadhf language, afterwards called 
Pali : I this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bes})eak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed.^^^ At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists arc alleged to have 


* In the old capital (lldjagyiha). 
f In the new capital (Pf^alipiitra), 
:J; That Pdh could have been de- 
veloped in Ceylon from .an imported 
Sinskpt IS altogether inconceivable. 

348 edicts of Piyadasi present 
themselves to us in three distinct 
dialects. One of these, that of 
Dhauli, exhibits a number of the 
}>eculiarities which distinctively be- 
long to the Ardlianidgadhl of the 
Jainas, and the dialect designated 
Magadhi by the Prdkiit giammari- 
ans. It is in it that the Bhabra mis- 
sive addressed to the third council 
18 composed — a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
the official language of Buddhism, 
and, in point of fact, Mdgadhl (since 
Dhauli belongs geographically to 
this district) ; see /. /S^.,iii. 180, and 
my Essay on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainas, i. 396. But then, on the 
other hand, this dialect displays a 
particularly marked divergence from 
Pdli, the l.inguage which inis come 


down to us officially under the name 
of Mdgadhi, and which presents 
special features of resemblij^ce to 
tliat dialect, rather, which is em- 
ployed in the insciiptions of Oiinai. 
The question has therefore been laised 
whether Pdli is really entitled to the 
name Mdgadhi, which in tho Pdli 
literatme is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have received this title 
merely from motives of ecclesiastical 
jxdicy, h<mng lefeience to the sig- 
nificance of the land of M.agadha in 
the history of Buddhism. Wester- 
gaardeven B\irmi(ieh{l/ehfrd(’naltesten 
Zeitraum der indischen Geschichtef p. 
87 n., 1862) that Pdli is identical 
with the dialect of Ujj.iyini, tho 
mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 
was born there ; and Ernst Kuhn 
{Beitrage zur Fdli’Grammati/cy p. 7, 
1875) adopts this opinion. But 
Pischel [Jenaer Lit. Zeit.f 1875, p. 
316) and Childers {Pdli Piety Pre- 
lace, p. vii.) pronounce ag-aiimt it. 
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been compiled, the language employed for this purpose 
was not MagadM, but Sanskrit, although not the purest. 
The reason of this lies simply in the locality. For this 
concluding council was not held in Magadha, nor even in 
Hindustan at all, whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, hut in Kashmir, a district 
which — partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tribes * but partly also (see pp. 26, 
45, 178) because, like the Korth-West of India generally, 
it has to be regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar — had preserved its language purer than 
those Aryans had been able to do who had emigrated to 
India, and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Those ])riests,t therefore, who here undertook the compila- 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in all probability 
sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable Sanskrit | 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth, it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 

* The Greeks and Scythians weie to be regarded as one of the schis- 
both too scanty in numbers, and too niatic sects that branched off from 
short a time in close contact with Buddhism m the fiist centunes of 
the natives, to exercise any influence its existence. The legendary nar- 
in the way of modifying the Ian- ratives of the personal activity of 
guage. its founder, M.ihdvira, not only le- 

f And it was evidently priests, lei it exclusively to the same dis- 
educated men tlierefore, who formed tiict which Buddhism also iccogiiises 
the third council. In the first two, as its holy Lind, but they, moreover, 
laymen may have t.ikeii part, but display so close an affinity to the 
the Buddhistic hieiarchy had had accounts of Buddha’s ministry that 
time to develoj) sufficiently in the we cannot but lecogiiise in the two 
interval. gioiips of narratives meiely vaiying 

X Biirnouf thinks differently, //?V forms of common reminiscences. 
du Buddh.y pp. 105, 106, as aKo Another indication that the Jama 
Lassen, I. AK., n. 9, 491-493 [but sect arose in this way out of Bud- 
see 7 . St., 111. 139, 179 If.]. dhism — although by some it has even 

Beside the two branches of been legaided as of pie Buddhistic 
Buddhistic literature discussed in origin — is affoided by the ciicum- 
the foregoing pages — the Pah texts stance, amongst others, that its sacred 
of the Southern and the Sanskrit texts aie styled, not Sutras, but 
texts of the Nortliern Buddhists — ATnjas, and consequently, in contra- 
theie stands a thud group, occupy distinction to the oldest Buddiiist 
ing, from its oiigmal coiistitutioii, texts, which date from the Vedic 
a kind of intermediate place between Sutra period, belong rather to the 
the other two — namely, the Ardha- Anga stage, that is to say, to the 
nuigadhi texts of the Jamas. 'J'he period when the Angas or Veddiigas, 
*a;ct of the Jamas is in all probability works posterior to the Vedic Siitras, 
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the data yielded by a Buddliistic literature fashioned in 
this way aswalid for the epoch of Buddha himself, which 
is removed from the last council by an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of iieariy six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more- 
over only ext<int in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest i)ortions have still 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution; and d priori the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they received 
tlieir present shape. But however doubtful, according to 


were pioduced. But there is a 
further ciicumstance which is quite 
conclusive as to this point — namely, 
that tlie language in whicli these 
tekts are composed, and which, nc- 
coiding to the scholiasts, is Ardha* 
nidgadhi, eAhihiis a more de- 
veloped and considerably later 
phase than the language of the 
PdU texts, to which, in its tuin, 
the Pdli scholia ex[)r(‘8slv apply 
the designation Magadhi. (At the 
same time, theie are also dia- 
lectic dijfforences between the tw’o ) 
See my paper on the Bhagavatl 
of the Jamas, pp. 441, 373, 396 
ff., 416. To the eleven principal 
Angas have to be added a large 
number of other writings, staled 
Updfiga, MMa-SMra, Kalpa'Sutra, 
&c. An enunieiation of the entire 
set, showing a total of fifty woiks, 
consisting of about 600,000 dokas, 
may be setui in Kdjendia Ldla 
Mitra’s Notices of Sandcfit 
ill. 67 ff, 1874. Of these texts — 
our knowledge of the Jamas is 
otherwise derived fiorri Brahmanic 
sources only— all that has hitherto 
been published is a fragment of 
the fitth Anga or Bhagav.iti-Sutra, 
dating perhaps from the first cen- 
turies of onr era, edited hy myself 

(1866-67). In /. SL , X 254 ff. 
(1867), i have also given an account 
of the Silrya-prajnapti, or seventh 
Updnga- Sutra, a commentary on 


W'hich IS said to have been composed 
by Bhadrahdbusvdniin, author of 
the Kalpa-Sbtra, a woik seemingly 
written in the seventh century. 
J.astly, tljere is a translation i)y 
Stevenson (1H48) of this Kalpa- 
Sbtia itself, which stands tliiitieth 
in the list of the sacred texts. Cf. 
also S.J. Warien, Over de r/odsdUnst- 
ige en wijsgeerije Bcgrippcn dcr 
Jainas , 1875 TliankstoG. Buhler’s 
fiieiidly exeitions, the Royal Lii)iaiy 
111 Berlin has lately acqniied posses- 
sion of neaily all these fifty sacied 
texts, w'l h 01 without comnien- 
taries, and in good old J\LS>., so 
that we may hope soon to he 
better informed legarding them. — 
But the Jamas have also a gieat sig- 
nificance in connection with Sanskyit 
literature, more especially for gram- 
mar and lexicogiaphy, as well as on 
account of the histoiical and legend- 
ary matter which they have pi esei ved 
(see above, p. 2 1 4, and cf. my 
])a])ei on the f^atnunjaya Mdhdtmya, 
1858). One of tlieii most honouieti 
names is that of Hemachandra, who 
flourished in the time of the Gnr- 
pira prince Knmdrapdla (1088-I172). 
Under the title Yoga-Sdstia lie com- 
posed a compendium of the Jama 
doctrims in twelve praJedhs, the 
first four of which, treating of their 
ethics, have recently been edited 
and tianslated by Krnst Wmdisch 
{Z. D M G , xxviii , 185 ff, 1874). 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to the subjects which they have hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless important, on 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of Buddhism itself ; tliough even here, of course, their trust- 
worthiness is altogether relative. For the many marvel- 
lous stories they recount both of Buddlia himself and of 
liis disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings — a task which Burnouf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable conclusiveness. And, first, of the Sutras, or 
accounts of J3uddha himself. Burnouf divides these into 
two classes : the simple SHtras, and the so-called Maha- 
vaipulya- or Mahdydna-Sutras, which he declares to be 
the more modern of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point is concerned, he 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in the Maha- 
vaipulya-Siitras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by gods and Bodhisattvas (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology) ; whereas in the simple Sutras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple Siitras do not exhibit any 
trace of those doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists only, as, 
for example, the worship of Amitabha, Mahju^rf, Avaloki- 
te^vara, Adibuddha,t and the Dhyanibuddhas ; and further, 
do not contain any trace of mystic spells and magic 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, in the 


* I c.innot refrain from express- tu re death is an irrepaiable loss to 
ing here, iti a few woida at leiist, learning, as well as to all who knew 
my sincere and profound sorrow him, and, which is the same thing, 
that now, as these sheets, which I revered and loved him. 
would 80 gladly have submitted to + The word is found in a totally 
his judgment, are passing through different sense in those portions of 
the press, Eug^^ne Burnouf has been the Mdijddkyopanishad which are 
taken fioin among us. His prema- due to«Gaud ipdda. 
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Maliavaipulya-Siitras only. But whether the circumstance 
that the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inserted witli special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali — than is the case with tlie 
prose portions, is to be taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahavaipulya-Siitras, does not seem to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so completely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may be regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed down in 
verse, exactly like the analogous ])ieces which occur so 
often in the Brahmanas ? ^ In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the lUiddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally composed in Sanskrit, 
but in vernacular dialects. From the account of the 


* We must be content with simpiv 
putting the question, as wo aie still 
unfortunately without the Sanskrit 
text of even a snide one of these 
Stitras ; the sole exception being an 
insignificant fragment from the 
Lalita-vibtara, one of the Mahdvai- 
pulya-Sdtras, communicated by Foii- 
caux at the end of his edition ot the 
Tibetan tianslation of this woik. 
[The entire text of the Laliia- 
vistara, in twenty-seven chapters, 
has since appeared in the IHhL Ind., 
edited by Kdjendra Ldla Mitia 
(1853 ff*); translation breaks 
off at chapter iii. Foucaux pub- 
lished the fourth chapter of the 
Sad-dharma-pvndarlka in 1852, and 
Leon Feer an Avaddna, named 
Pratihdrua^ lu 1867. I vastly, the 
Kdranda-vyuha^ a terribly inflated 
Mahdydna- Sutra, in honour of Ava- 
lokitesvara, has been edited by 
Satyavrata Sdmdsrami (Calc., 1873). 
A translation of the Lalita-vistara, 
begun by S. Lefmarin in 1874, 
embraces, so lar, the fiist five 
chapters, and is accompanied with 


very copious notes. — The conjecture 
expressed ubo\c as to the poetical 
portions had picviously been ad- 
vanced — although when I wrote I 
was not aware of the fact — in the 
Joum As. Soc. Beng.^ 1851, p. 283, 
see /. iStf 111. 140. It was subse- 
quently voiked out in greater 
detail by Kdjeiidra L Mitia, in a 
special essay on the dialect of tliese 
Gdthds, likewise in Joum, As. Soc. 
Beng (1854, No. 6). Heie the date 
of their composition is even earned 
back to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding Buddha’s death, see Muir, 
Orig. S. TextSf 115 ff. Kern, 
Over de Jaartellinff^ p. 108 ff , does 
not see in these Cdthdsaiiy peculiar 
dialect, but meiely later versions of 
stanzas oritririally composed in puie 
Prdkj*it. Lastly, Edward Muller, in 
his tract, Dcr Dialtkt der Gdthd des 
Lalita-vistara (Weimar, 1874) pei- 
ceives in tliem the work of poets 
who were not quite at home iri 
Sanskrit, and who extended to it 
the laxness of their own verna* 
culai. 
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Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, who made a pilgrimage* from 
China to India and back in a.d. 399-414, it would ap- 
pear that the Mahavaipulya-Sdtras were then already 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to tliem as extensively studied.^^® 

Of the Sim'ple Siitras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely witli 
Buddha’s personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds of years 
later ; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations.* They contain either simple 
legends, styled Ityvhta and Vydlzarana (corresponding to 


:i 50 accounts of F.i Hian are 
far 8ur})assed in moment by those 
of Hman Thsang, who travelled 
over India in the years 629-645 A D 
Of special impoitance also are the 
Chinese translitiona of Buddhistic 
works, which are neatly all baaed 
upon the texts of the Nortbein 
Buddhists, and some of which pro* 
less to be very ancient. Of four 
such translations of the Lalita- 
vistara, the first is said to have 
been made at a date so early as 
A.D. 70-76, the second in A D. 308, 
and the thud in 652; see on this 
y. St., 111. 140, viii 326 Similarly, 
tlie Sad-dharma-puntjarika is said to 
have been thrice tiauslated; first 
m A.D. 280, next in a.d. 397-402, 
and again in A D 601-605. Beal, m 
the Indian Antiq.,\v.()0, 91, mentions 
not only a translation of the Brah- 
majala-Sutra of the year a d. 420, 
but also a whole set of fifty Siitras 
(amongst them, e g., the Sdmojdiaka) 
“translated at difi’eient dates, from 
A D. 70 to 600, and by vaiioiis 
scholars, all of tliem from Sanskrit 
or Ptlli,” — all, therefoie, from the 
Indian original, — whereas the trans- 
lations of later times were mostly 
deiived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. Fttr the criticism of the 
respective texts, fuller particulais 
of these, in part so ancient, transla- 


tions, would of course be of gieat 
importance. Of one of these works, 
a version of the Ahhinishlcramaria’ 
Sutra, a complete translation has 
lecently been published by Beal, 
under the title, The Romantic Le- 
gend of Sdkya Buddha, 1875 
special }»oints of relation here found 
to Clinstian legendsaie very sti iking. 
The question which party was the 
borrower Beal properly leaves un- 
determined, yet in all likelihood we 
have here simply a similar case to 
that of the appropriation of Christian 
legends by the wor.^hippers of Krish- 
na. — Highly important for the his- 
tory of Nmthern Buddhism is 
W, Wassiljew’s work, drawn from 
Ti be to- Chinese sources, Der Bud- 
dhtsmus, i860, as also Tdiandtha’s 
Histoiy of Buddhism in India, a 
woik composed so late as 1608, but 
lesting upon older, and in patt 
Sanskrit, authorities : reiideied into 
Russian by Wassiljew, — Tibetan 
text, with German version, by 
Schiefner, 1869; cf. also Lassen, 
I AK , 11. 6, note. 

* According to Spiegel, in his re- 
view, of which I have frequently 
availed myself here, of Biirnoiif’s 
work. 111 the Jahrh. filr wiss, Kritik, 
1845, p. 547, most of these names 
are also found among the Southern 
Buddhists. 
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the Itjhdsa-Puranas in the Brahmanas) ; or legends in the 
form of parables, st}ded Avaddna, in which we find many 
elements of the later am mal- fables ; or further, tales of 
presages and wonders, Adbhuta-dharma ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas {Geya and Gdthd) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements ; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated Upade^a and Niddna. All these reappear in a 
similar way, only in a much more antique guise and under 
different names,* in tlie Brahmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Maha-Bharata, which in stylo also (thougli 
not in language) oOer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Sutras Quite peculiar to tliese latter,t how- 
ever, are the passages called Jdtakas, wliich treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodliisattvas. 

Now tliose data in tlio Sfitras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha's time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when the Siitras 
were composed, are chielly of a kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog- 
nised the existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindu Pantheon X But it must not by 
any means be imagined that in Buddha’s time this Pan- 
theon had attained to that phase of development which 
we here find in the Sutras, assuming that we follow the 


Fiom the Chinese translation 
Stan. Julien has published quite a 
collection of such stories, lor the 
most part very shoit {Les Avaddnas, 
Contes et Apologues Indiens, 1859). 
The high mi[)Oitance of these, as 
well as of the Buddhistic Jdtakaand 
other stones generally, in the lite- 
rature of the fable and fairy-tale, is 
shown in full relief by Benfey in the 
introduction to his translation of the 
Pahchatnntra. 

* Only Gdthd and Upade^a (Adesa 
at least) occur also in the Brah- 
manas. 

f Although connecting links are 
found here and there in the Mahd- 
Bhdrataalso, especially in the twelfth 
book. Indeed, many of the Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
corresponding Brehrnanic popular 
tales and legends, which they have 
siiiqdy tranafoiined [nr conversely, 
into which they have themselves 
been transformed] to suit the object 
in view. 

t Lassen’s assertion (/. A K , ii. 
453) “ Buddha recognised no 

gods" refers only to the circum- 
stance that they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eteinal suc- 
cession of existence ; their existence 
itself he in no way denied, for in the 
doctrines put into his mouth theie 
is constant reference to them. [He 
abolished their significance, how- 
ever, as he did that of caste.] 
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Soutlierii chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., that is, douljtless, in the period of the Brahmanas, 
— works in which a totally different Pantheon prevails. 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the fourth 
century B c., as must be the case if tlie assertion of the 
Tibetans and Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third council took place under Kanishka (who hved A.D. 
40), four hundred years after Buddhas death — and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahmanical writings all belong 
to the literature of the Vedic Sutras, not to that of the 
Brahmanas — there would at least be a greater possibility, 
d priori, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Sutras, 
together with similar data, might liave some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
he much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
briefly these. The Yakshas, Garudas, Kinnaras,^^^ go often 
mentioned in these Sutras, are still quite unknown in 
the Brahmanas: the name Danava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (once as an epithet of Vritra, a second time as an epi- 
tliet of Sushna), and never in the plural to designate 
the Asuras generally ; nor are the gods ever styled 
Suras there.^^ The names of the Nagas and Mahoragas 
are never mentioned,* although serpent-worship itself 
isarpa-mdyd) is repeatedly refeired to;t the Kumbhan- 


352 Where the ICinnaras and their 
wives appear as ‘heavenly chons- 
ters,’ as, e <7., in the Meghadiita, Ka- 
ghiivahsa, and Mahd-Blidiata, I con- 
jecture the vvoid to be a popular 
etymological adaptdtion from the 
Greek Kivvpd, although the latter is 
propel ly only used of mournful, 
plaintive tones ■ kiTjfinara itself is 
formed after the model of kim- 
purusha 

363 ''pijig ig a mistake : the Ddniis, 
Danavas, appear even in the Rik , 
nay, the former in the Avesta as 
well; seeA/vdn Yesht, §73, Farvard. 
y., ^ 37, 38 (heie as eaithly foes?) 

iSura 18 a bastard formation 
f I om asura, resting on a misunder- 
standing of the woid, which was 
wrongly analysed into a-sura. The 


mention of the term in Nir., iii, 8, 
IS patently an interpolation, as it is 
quite foreign to the Vedic texts 
* “In the sense of elephant the 
\vord ndga occuisonce in the Vfihad- 
Ara^yaka, Mddhy., i, l. 24 ’ (Ei- 
rata, first German ed.). [Also 111 the 
Alt. Bi , viii. 22 ; whereas in the 
Sat. Br , XI 2. 7 12, mahdnAga is 
better intei preted, with Sdyana, as 
‘serpent.’ The antiquity of this 
latter meaning is favoured by ety- 
mology, cf. Engl, make ; see Kuhn’s 
Zcitschrifty ix. 233, 234 ] 
t In the Atluirva - Saipliitd, lu 
particular, many prayers are ad- 
dressed to the ^arpas ; m the Sat. 
Br. they are once identified with the 
lokas : can the term have originally 
denoted ‘ the stars ’ and other spirits 
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das,^ too^ are absent. This lack of allusion in the Biahmanas 
to any of these genii might be explained by supposing them 
to have been principally the divinities of the inferior classes 
of the people, to which classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range, of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have paiticular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of truth, Imt the remaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Sutras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic ])oetry. In the 
Brahmanas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, is only mentioned oncef (^nd that in tlie Brahmana 
of the White Yajus) ; ^iva and Samkara only occur along 
with other appellative epithets of Budra, and are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him , the name 
of Narayana, again, is of extremely rare occurience, whilst 
6akra,^^® Vasava,^^ Han, Upendra, Jaiuirdana, Bitjimaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Siitras, in all of v hich these names are ])revalent, repre- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Epic literature J The 

of the air? [Serpent- 01 slnp has Indra, Sukra occurs in the Rik even, 
unquestionably mythological, sym- but it is there emplo}ed of other 
bolical relations ; but, on the other gods as well. 

hand, it has also a tlioioughly real- As an epithet of Indra (but 

istic background.] The Maitrdyanf not as a name for him) Vdsava oc- 
Upanishad docs, indeed, mention curs once in Ath. S., vi. 82. i. In 
the Suias, Yaksliiis, and Uragas; but tlie Nirukti also, xii. 41, it appeals 
this Upanishad belongs (see p. 98) in direct connection with him, but at 
altogether to the later peiiod. It is the same time also with Agni ; indeed, 
allied to these Buddliistic Sdtras 111 it is with Agni and not witli India 
contents, and probably also m age. that ihe Vasus aie chieflv associated 
* A kind of dwaifs with ‘ testicles in the Brdhmu^ias ; see /. St., v. 240, 
as large as jars’ (?). In the later 241. 

Brahmanical writings they aie ^ Tlie Mdra so frcquentl} mention- 
styled KushmdndaSt RUskmdndas ed would almost appear to he a purely 
(‘gourd’?); see also JVlaliidhaia Buddhistic inveniion ; in Bnthnia- 
on Vdj. Sarph., xx. 14. [Cf. the nieal writings I have nowhcie met 
Kumhha-mtishkas ni Ath., \iu 6 , 1 $, with him. [Minayeff’s conjeetuie, 
XI. 9. 17, and perhaps also the mna- in the introduction to his G'raimnaire 
devas in Rik, vii 21. 5, x. 99.3; /’ditc, /lar Stan. Guyard, p. viii., 
Roth on Nir , p. 47 ] , that the name Mdia is diicctly re- 

t The Taittiri3.i-Aranyaka, which lated to Mairya, an epithet of Ahii- 
contains seveial of these names, can- man m the Avesta, and in such a 
not exactly be ranked with the Bruh- way that both ** remontent d unc 
mana literature. epoqne antiricurc d la separation dis 

Also m the parallel passages in Iranienset des Hindous,'* is rendeied 
the Rik Sutras, and once besides in extremely doubtful by the mere 
the Ath. S. (viii. 10. 28). circumstance that nothing of the 

As an appellative epithet of sort occurs anywhere in the Yedo 
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noil-mention of Krishna proves nothing to tlie contrary, 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date : besides, it is still a question whether we 
have not really to understand him by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to in these Sutras (see p. 148). 
— Although — to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar asterisms in the Sutras begin witli KritiUcdy 
that is to say, still retain their old order, we cannot 
adduce this as proof that e comparatively high antiquity 
ought to be assigned to tliese writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only dates from tlie fourth or 
fifth century A D. ; all that results from this is, that the 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also the occurrence of the word dindra 
(from denarius), which Burnouf (p 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Siitras (see Lassen, /. AK , ii. 348). 

As regards tlie second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaya-Pitaha, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended for 


(Gopatha ] 5 r, i. 2S, see note 166, is 
only an apparent exception, duo 
probably to Iluddbistic influence). 
If, theiefore, a direct connection 
leally exists between Mira and Anra 
Mamvu, it c.m only have come about 
in historic times; and for this there 
18 nox^here any analoijy. 

a.8 Whether the Southern Bud- 
dhists are acquainted with Kpshn-i 
is not yet clear. Buddha’s prior 
birth as K.inha has, according to the 
text published in Fauslioll’s edition, 
p. 194, nothing to do with Krishna ; 
tlie Jdtaka as Mahika^ha (No 461 
in Westergaard’s Catal,, p. 41), can 
hardlv have any refeience to him 
either; but what of the Jdtaka as 
Kemvaf (No. 341 in Westergaard’s 
Catal., p. 40). The expression m 
Hardy, East. Mon., p. 41, “You 
are yet a youth, your hair is like 


that of Krishna” (/. St., in. 161), is 
unfortunately not befoie us in the 
original text : might not the passage 
simply mean, ” Your hair is yet 
black?” The fact of Kfisbna 
appearing in the Abhidhdnappadl- 
pikd as a name of Vishnu proves, of 
course, just as little for the ancient 
texts as the patronymics Kanhi, 
Ka^hdyana in the schol on Kachch , 
V. 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, 186), w'hich 
have necessarily to be leferred to the 
epic or divine personality of Kfish^a. 

On the significance of the data 
contained in the M<ihdbhdshya on 
this point, see /. St., xiii. 349 : for 
the earliest occurrence of Kpishna m 
an inscription, gee Bayley in Journ. 
As Soc. Beng., 1854, p. 51 IF., with 
which cf. I. Str., ii. 81, and my 
Essay Ueher Krishna^s Oehurtsfest, 
p. 3 > 8 - 
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the clergy. — Like the Buddhist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha, as we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank was re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age * or merit f that 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling, 
the hliAhslmisX monks, and hhilcshunis, nuns, on the one 


* The aged were called sthavira^ 
a word not unfreqiiently added to 
a proper name in the Brahmanical 
Sdtras to distinguish a particular 
person from younger namesakes : 
points of connection heiewith arc to 
be found in the Bnliimanas also. 
[Regarding the winter season, see 
Childers, PdLi Diet., 8 v vasso."] 
f The venerable were styled arh- 
ant (fl/jxwi'), also a title bestowed 
upon teachers in the Brdhmanas. 

Z When Pdnini speaks of Bhikshu- 
Sdtras, and gives as their authors Pd- 
rd.4ar}a and Karnianda, teaching (iv. 
3. no, III) that their respective ad- 
herenls are to be styled Pdril^arni’is 
and Karmandinas, and (iv. 2. 80) 
that the Sutra of the former is called 
Pdrdsari} a, the allusion must be to 
Brahmanical mendicants, sincethese 
names are not mentioned in Bud- 
dhistic writings. By Wilson, too, m 
the second edition of his Dictionary, 
karmandin is given as ‘ beggar, leli- 
gious mendicant, member of the 
fourth order.’ [According to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara, 
ii, 7. 41, and Hemachandra, 809.] 
But the circumstance must not be 
overlooked that, according to the 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of these 
two rules of Pdmni is explained m 
the Mahdbhdshya, and that possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Paijini’s 
at all, but posterior to the time of Pa- 
taipjali. [The ‘ Pdr5i4arino bhiksha- 
va^,’ at least, are really mentioned 
in the Bhdshya to iv. 2. 66; see /. 
St t xiii. 340.] — That mendicant 


monks must, as a matter of fact, 
have been particularly numerous in 
Pd^ini’s time is apparent from the 
many rules he gives for the foima- 
tion of words in this connection, e g., 
hhikshdeharay iii. 2. 17; hhtkshdka^ 
ill. 2. 155 ; bhihhu, 111. 2. 168 , 
hhaiksha liom hhikshd in the sense of 
bhikshdn,(l 7 p, samUtias, iv. 2. 38. Com- 
pare, in particular, also 11. 1. 70, where 
the formation of the name for female 
mendicants {iramand, and, in the 
gana^ pravvd'iitd) is tieated of, which 
can only refer to Buddhistic female 
mendicants. [This last rule, which 
gives the epithet ‘ virgin ’ as a special 
(not as an indispensable) quality 
of the iramand, taken in connec- 
tion with IV. I. 127, can hardly 
be said to throw a very favourable 
light on the ‘virginity’ of the class 
generally; cf. Manu, viii. 363,11010 
330 above. The words sarvdnnlna^ 
V. 2. 9, and kaukku^ika, iv. 4 6, 
likewise exhibit a very distinct Bud- 
dhistic colouiing ; on this see I. St., 
v. 140 fF. On Buddhistic mendi- 
cants at the time of the Bhdshya, 
see the data collected in /. St., xiii. 
340 fif.] — The entire institution oi 
the fourth order rests essentially on 
the fedipkhya doctrine, and its ex- 
tension was certainly due to a large 
extent to Buddhism. The red or red- 
dish-yellow garment {kaahdyavasana) 
and the tonsure {maundya) are the 
principal badges of the Buddhist 
bhikskua; see above, pp. 78, 237. 
On a commentary, extant in India, 
on a Bhikshu-Sutra, see /. St., i. 470. 

U 
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hand, and the Buddhist laity on the other, updsakas and 
updsikds* Within the priesthood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs very essentially from the Brahmanical 
one, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
still, as ill Buddha’s time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on tlie same conditions as to any one else. 
Among tlie laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities, 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the image of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism. 
•The story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Ariana, p. 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense. t Now this relic-worship, the building of 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes {stlipas) which 


* Or specially hud-^ 

dhopdsikd, as we find it several times 
in the Mpchhaka^i. 

t For 1 regard Menander, who on 
his coins is called Minanda, as iden- 
tical with Milinda, king of Sdarala 
(S^kala), respecting whom see Tur- 
nour in the Journ. As. Soc. Beng.y 
V. 530 fT. ; Burnouf, 1 . c, p. 621 ; 
and Catal. MSS, Or. Bibl. llaun.^ 
p. 50. (From an article by Spiegel in 
the Kieler AUgemeine Monatsschriltj 
July 1852, p. 561, which has just 
reached me while correcting these 
sheets, I see that Ben fey has already 
identified Menander with Milinda 
[see the Berlin J ahrhucher filr wis- 
sensek. Kritiky i842.p.87*>] ) — Schief- 
ner in his notice, lleher IndrcHs 
Bonnerheilt p. 4 of the separate im- 
pression, 1848, has expressed the 
conjecture that the Buddha Amitd- 


bha, who is uniformly placed in the 
western country Sukhavati, may be 
identical with Amyntas, i^hosename 
appeals as Amita on his coins; m 
the name Basili, too (in Schmidt’s 
Bsangluuy p. 331), he discovers the 
word ^acnXevs. [But Schiefner calls 
my attention to the ciicurastance, 
that as far back as 1852, m his 
Brgdmungen und Berichtigurgen zu 
Schmidt'a Ausgabe des Bsangluriy p. 
56, to p. 256, 1 . 3 of the Tibetan 
text, he withdrew the identification 
of Basili with jSatrtXetJs : his connec- 
tion, too, of Amita with Amyntas, 
which had been questioned by Kdp- 
pen, li. 28, note 4, he now regards 
as doubtful.] The legend of the 
Western origin of the ^dkyas I have 
already characterised (p. 285) as per- 
haps invented as a compliment to 
Kanishka. 
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owe tlieir origin to this relic- worship — tlie system of mona- 
chism, the use of bells and rosaries,’^ and many other 
details, offer such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here the borrowing party is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is still, however, an entirely open question, and requires 
investigation 

The third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
Ahhidliarma-PitaJcay contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis of his teaching, and that he simply 
adopted this latter from his piedecessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its pubhc promulgation + 
constituted his sole merit. But it seems just as certain 
that he was not concerned to jnopagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, to 


* Aftei wards adopted Ly the 
Brdhmans also. [The very name 
rosary has possildy arisen from a con- 
fusion of the two Indian words 
mdlA and japdmdld; see my papei, 
Ueber Krishna's Qeburtsfest^ pp 340, 
341 ; Kopperi, Die Religion des Bud’ 
dka, 11. 319; and also my letter 111 
the Indian Antiq., iv. 250.] 

See Ind. Skiz , p. 64 (1857), 
and the data from tlie Abbd Hue’s 
Travels in Tibet in Koppen, 1. 561, 
li. 1 16. According to the interest- 
ing discovciy made by Laboiilaye 
(see Muller, Chips, iv. 185) and F. 
Liebrecht nith regard to Barlaam 
and Josaphat, one of the saints of 
the Catholic Church stands at length 
revealed as Bodhisattva himself — a 
discovery to which Ileinaud’s ingeni- 
ous identification of Yiiasaf, Yudasf, 
with Btidsatf (MSni. surVInde, p. 91) 
might alone have led ; eee Z. I). M, 
O., XXIV. 480. — But neither is the 
contrary supposition, namely, that 
Christian influences may have af- 


fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 
and worship, as they did that of the 
Buddhist legends, by any means to 
be dismissed out of bund. Indeed, 
quite apart from the oft-ventilated 
question as to the significance of 
such influences in the luither de- 
velopment of Krishna-worship, theio 
are legends connected with tiie tSiva 
cult also, as to which it is not at all 
a far-fetched hipothesis that they 
have refeience to scattered Christian 
missionaries; see I Rt, i 421, 11. 
398; Z D. M. G., xxvii. 166 (v. 
263). — That Western influencj has 
placed a part in Tibet, finds support 
in a letter of Seh lefner’s, accord 1 ng lo 
which, in a work of Bsaja Fa^dita, 
Galen is numtioned as the physician 
of the Persians, and is said to have 
been consulted by the fiist Tibetan 
king, along with a celebrated Indian 
and a celelirated Chinese physician. 

+ In this courage the circumstance 
that he belonged by birth to the 
military caste finds expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Sutra- Pitaka and the Vmaya-Pitaka that they 
were delivered by Buddha himself, in the case of the 
Abhidharma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission tliat it is the production of his disciples. Ac- 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in the Sutras; in- 
deed, the writings in question often merely add single 
words to the tli oughts expressed in the Sutras : but in 
any case there exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development.’' * In the 
Brahma- Siitra of Biidarayana doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on ^arnkara’s testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, and consf quently 
both of these, and perhaps also the other twc schools 
which are ranked with them, belong to a period ’ ceding 
the composition of this Brahma-Siitra. — The ptrines 

themselves cannot be recognised with perfect dih ictness, 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the dc .trines of 
the Samkhya system is still enveloped in some obscurity 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existed,t yet Ids 
adherents developed these in their own fashion ; in the 


* Whether now, after these words 
of Burnonf’s, loc. cit., p. 522, Las- 
rcn*8 view (/. AK., ii. 458) is ten- 
able — to the effect that “although, 
in the collection bearing the name 
of Abhidharma, there are writings of 
various dates, yet they must all be 
assigned to the period preceding the 
third council ” (this third council in 
B.c. 275 being here expressly dis- 
tinguished from the fourth under 
Kanishka) — appears to me in the 
very highest degree doubtful, 

Cf. for this /. St.f ill. 132 ; 
Max Duncker, Gescliichte der Ariel' ^ 
p. 234 ff. (1867) ; Koppen, 1. 214 ff. — 
The extinction, the ‘ blowing out ’ 


of individual existence was certainly 
the goal to which Buddha aspired ; 
hardly, however, the resolving of this 
existence into nothing, but only its 
return to the same state of avidyd, or 
unconsciousness which belonged to 
primeval matter before it attained 
to development at all,” Lit, C, 
BL, 1857, p 770 (/. Str., ii. 132). 
Childers thinks differently, Pdli 
Dict,t 8. V, mi'vdna, 

+ Were he really to be identified 
with the ^dkdyanj'a of theMaitrdyai^ 
Upanishad (see p 97), we should have 
in this work tolerably direct evidence 
to the above effect. 
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same way as the followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose whicli is 
now extant under the name Samkhya, and which differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy * To the four 
schools into wliich, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added — or perhaps these superseded the 
former — but neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty The question, too, whether Buddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines,t particularly 
those of Basilides, Valentinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as wholly un- 
determined it is most intimately bound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc- 
trines. The main channel of communication in the case 
of the latter was through Alexandria; the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contrary, probably mostly came from the 
Panjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Nepal contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas, in part, of a 


* Whetlier vv. 9-1 1 of the Bo- 
panishad are to be taken, with the 
commentator, as specially referring? 
to the Buddhists, as I assume in 
I, 8 L^ i. 298, 299, appears to me 
doubtful now : the polemic may 
simply be directed airainst the Sdrp- 
khya tenets in geneial. 

Our information regardim? 
them is derived exclusively from 
Hodgson’s Essays (now collected, see 
note 345). Their names, Svdbhd- 
vika, Ai^varika, Kdrmika, Ydtnika, 
are so far unsupported by any other 
literary evidence. Only for the 
names Sautrdntika, Vaibhdshika, 
Mddhyamika, Yogdchdra, is such 
testimony found. Tdrandtha, for 
example, is acquainted with these 
latter only, and they are also the 
only ones known to Wassiljew in his 


special woik 011 Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhism. See on this point Lit. 

0. Bl, 1875, p. S50- 

t See F. N^ve, L'Antiquiti Chri- 
tienne en Orient^ p. 90, Louvain, 
1852. 

Cf. now Lassen, I. AK.^ 111. 
387-416; my Itid. SJctz.f p. 64; 
llenan, ITist. des Lang. Sem , 2d ed., 
1858, pp 274, 275. That their in- 
fluence upon the growth of the doc- 
trines of Manes in particular was a 
most important one is shown, for 
example, by this circumstance alone, 
that the formula of abjuration for 
those who renounced these doctrines 
expressly specifies Bo 55 a and the 
(seemingly a separation of 
‘Buddha Sdkyamuni’ into two) — 
Lassen, iii. 415. — Cf. also Beal, J, 
R. A. S.f li. 424 (1866). 
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most peculiar class of writings, tlie so-called Tantras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brahmanical works of the 
same name Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of their ^^aktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of Sivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection.^^ 


36 *^ Cf. Emil Schlaj^intweii’s Bud- poetry; as to which see Klatt in 
dliism in Tibet (1863, with a folio the preface to his edition of the 
atlas of twentv plates). — Recently sentences of Chjf^akya, taken thero- 
there have also come from Nepdl from (1873). 

Sanskrit MSS. containing works of 
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P. 9, 36 ff. (and 64, 29 ff)- Purnell, in liis preface to the 
Arsheya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. ff., and Anfreclit, 
Hymnen des Rigveda (Bonn, 1877), Pref. pp. xvi., xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sama- 
Samhita, as compared with those of the Rik-Samhitd. 

P. 25, note and p. 67, note On the Sikshas see 
Kielhorn’s paper in the Ind, Antiq.y v. 141 ff , 193 ff., and 
my comments thereon, ihid.y p. 253. 

P. 32, note 21. On the Vashkalas somewhat more light 
has now been cast. In the first place, from a comparison 
of the Mrikdj quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, ^ ^dkaldndm samdni va ity richd *ntyd 
'Imtir hhavet j Bdslikaldndm tu tachhamyor ity richd 'ntyd- 
liutir hhavet! it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Atharva-pari^ishta (see I. St., iv. 431) of the ^amyuvdka 
as the concluding verse of the Rik-Samhita has reference 
to the Vashkala-recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the Sankhayaiia texts, since in the Safikh. Grih., 4. 5. 9, 
the same verse is cited as the concluding one of the Sam- 
hita, and this expressly as the view of Kaushftaki. In 
addition to this we have the fact that the pratika of the 
whole section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last khila — samjndna — in tlie yulgate recension 
of the Rik-Samhita, is found cited in the Sankhay.-^rauta- 
Sutra, 3. 6. 4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, A^val., 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shall probably also have to allot to 
the Vashkalas the eleven hymns — ten Ahindni and one 
Aindrdvarunam sdktam — which, as End. Meyer has re- 
cently pointed out (Rigvidhana, Praef., p. xxiv'), are cited 
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in the Brihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Samh., i. 73 and 
74. For, according to Meyer, their praHkds prove to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on ^ankh. Sr., 
9. 20. 14, for the 'trUatam sujparnam' there mentioned in 
the text, which again is specified under this name in the 
^ankh. Br. itself (18. 4) as part of the A^vina-^astra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer {1. c., p. xxv. ff.), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the Rigvidhana, as belonging to the Rik- 
Samhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate — 
the ^akala-Samhita — itself, nor in its hhila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Vaslikalas. In point of fact, 
the samjiidna hhila also, to which (see above) the con- 
cluding verse of the Vashkala-Sarnhita belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii.). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Sankhayana texts will pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point. — In Buhler's letter 
from Kashmir (published in I. St., xiv. 402 ff.) the in- 
teresting information was given that he had tliere dis- 
covered an excellent hlidTja-MS., some five to six hundred 
years old, of tlie Rik-Samhita in the ^akala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kaslimfr Vedic* 
MSS. are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
uddtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to Hang, is usual in one of tlie two 
schools of the Maitrayanf Samliita, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit , 1875, p. 315. 
On this MS. see now the detailed report of Buhler’s journey 
in the J ournal Bomb, Br. B. A. S., 1 877, extra No., pp. 3 5 , 36. 

Pp. 35, 36, note §. See also Myriantheus, Die Asvins 
(Munich, 1876), and James Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man (Paris, 1877). 

P. 41, note See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varuna und 
Mitra, ein Beitrag zur Bxegese des Veda (Breslau, 1877). 

P. 43, note Max Muller’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). Samhitd-pdtha pada-'pdtha are here printed 
on opposite pages. Respecting the latter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Muller’s previous editions, so again 
in this one the so-called galitas are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
his large edition in the Lit. Cent. Blatt, 17th April 1875, 
Muller himself, in an article which appeared in the same 
periodical a year and a half later (i6th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the galitas . — 
Aufrecht’s edition has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1 877) : 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks. — Complete translations of the 
Ilik-Samhita, by Alfred Ludwig (Prag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmann (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared. — Very meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Rik-Samhita which is 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
‘Vedarthayatna,’ with English and Mahrathi translation, 
as well as with Mahrathl commentary : the latest No. 
brings it down to i. 100. The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M. Haug's Vedische Bdthselfragen 
und lldthselspriiche (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note Eajendra Lala Mitra’s edition, in the 
Jjibl. Indica, of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Sayan a’s com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acquired by 
P)uhler in Kashmir shows a number of variations ; see his 
Iteport of Journey, 1 . c., p. 34. 

i\ so, 6 (cf. p. 285). Pahchalachanda appears in a Pali 
Sutta among the mahdsendpatis of the Yakkhas ; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 
7th April 1877, p. 221. 

P. 56, 8. The Saiikh. Grih. (4. 10. 3) inserts between 
Vi^vaniitra and Vaniadeva, the two representatives of the 
third and fourth mandalaSy the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anukramani to the Sakala-Samhita only the 
last three verses of the third mandala (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
mandalas. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Yashkala school? (In Sankh. Grih., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate ; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. 18 appears there as the concluding verse 
of the third mandala) 
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P. 58, note The Siinkh. Grihya lias been published, 
with translation and notes, by Herin. Oldenberg; see 
/. aS^.jXv. 1-166. There exists also another recension of it, 
which is designated as Kaushitaka-Grihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
Sambavya-Grihya. Its text is ‘ nowise identical ’ with 
the ^aiikh. Grih., ' but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form/ The 
last two books of the ^afikh. Grih. are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
has just appeared by G. Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, 26 ff. On the Brihaddevata and Rigvidhana see 
K. Meyer’s edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877). 

P. 65, 28. The forty-eighth Atharva-pari^ishta, see I. 
St., iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-Samhita, namely, the last 
verse but one of the first part of the vulgate ; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part as belonging to the Sam- 
liita at all, while for the first part also it presents the 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note The Aranya-Sarnhita, with Say ana’s 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata Sama^ramin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), and also in the second part of his large edition of 
the Sama-Sainhita, p. 244 ff. 

P. 66, note This edition of the Saraa-Samhita, in 
the Bibl. Indica, has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as 2. 8. 2. 5. 

Pp. 73, 74. The Talavakara- or Jaiminiya-Brahmana, 
to which the Kenopan. belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Samaveda-Pra- 
ti^akhya. 

Pp. 74, 75, notes The Arsheya-Brahmana and 

Samhitopanisliad-Brahmana have also been edited by Bur- 
nell (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Ganas, the 
secondary origin of the Samhita from these, the chanting 
of the sdmans, &c. On this compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in the Revue Critique, 21st July 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brahmana has, further, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text of the Jai- 
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miniya school, which he had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, 1878). 

Pp. 99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Hang’s collection of MSS , there are now in the Eoyal 
Library at Munich, with which this collection was incor- 
porated in the spring of 1877, MSS. of the 

Maitrayani Samliiia, but also several more or less com- 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastamba, Manava, liharadvaja, Baudhayana, Vaikha- 
nasa, Hiranyake^in. — The description (in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharma-Siitras as part of the Srauta-Siitras is not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Siitra-whole, to which in each case 
there also belonged a Grihya- and a Sulva-Siitra, and v Inch 
we might perhaps designate by the name of Kalpa-Siitra. 
— [The North-Western origin of the Katha school (cf. 
Kddaia^ 1 . St.j xiii. 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested by the fact that, according to Buhler s letter from 
Kashmir (dated September 1875, published in I. St., xiv. 
402 ff*) on the results of his search for MSS. m that pro- 
vince, this school IS still in the present day the prevailing 
one m Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, chaturvedi, but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Grihya-Siitra of Laugakshi. Besides portions of all 
the Vedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
Devapala, the commentary and 'prayorja to the Kathaka- 
Grihya. ‘ Of these Grihyas I have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on hliurja. /To the Katbaka-Siitra 
are attached a Pravaradhyaya, an Arsha, the Charayaniya 
Siksha, and several other Pari^ishtas.’ — Additional note in 
second German edition^ According to Buhler, Z. 1 ). M. G., 
xxii. 327, the Dharma-Sutra of the Kathaka school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and on the Ka- 
thaka school 111 Kashmir generally, see now Buhler, Eeport 
of Journey, 1 . c., pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, note The Taitt. Prati^akhya has also been 
edited in the Bill. Indica by Eajendra Lala Mitra (1872). 

Pp. 1 17, 1 18. The forty-eighth Atharva-Pari^ishta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj. Samh., which begins with 
I. I, but which ends with 23. 32 ! See L St, iv. 432. 

P. 114. Por the formula Amhe ambike 'mhdlihe, 
which differs in all three Yajus texts, Panini (vi. 7. 118) 
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has a fourth reading ; on this and the other points of con- 
nection between Panini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see I. St , iv. 432. 

P. 138, 23. According to Maliavahsa, p. 9. 12, 15, the 
name of Buddha’s wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach- 
chana ! 

P. 139, note Satap, 3. i, 1-2 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ueher die Dilcshd (Leipzig, 
1878), other portions mDelbruck’s^/^:?W. Worffol[/e(iSyS). 

P. 142, note The Paraskara has been edited by 
♦Stenzler (1876). 

P. 150, note In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
4ishta, the commencement of the Atharva-Samhita is given 
just as in the published recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi. ; see /. Sty iv. 432. 

P. 151, note With the doshapaii compare pdp* 
man dsura in the Nrisinhop. ; see /. St,, ix. 149, 150. 

P. 1538*. Cf. Paul Eegnaud, MaUrianx pour servir d 
VHistoire de la Pliilosophie de VlndCy 1876, and my review 
of this work in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit. of 9th February 1878. 

P. 182, note The dates of the Nepalese MSS. appa- 
rently reach back as far as a.d. 883 1 See Dan. Wright, 
History of Nepaly 1877, Jenaer Lit, Zeit., 1877, p. 412. 

Pp. 187, 188, note On OlshauseiTs explanation of 
the word Pahlav — the basis of the Indian Pahlava — from 
Partliavay ' Parthians,’ see now also Th. Noldeke in Z. D. 
M. G.y xxxi. 557 ff. 

P. 189, note According to Kern, Over de oud-^ 
J avaansche Vertaling vanH Malidhlidrata (Amsterdam, 1 877), 
p. 7 ff., the Kavi translation of the Adi-parvan, from which 
he there communicates the text of the Paushyacharita, 
dates from the beginning of tlie eleventh century. 

P. 189, note For the criticism of the Maha-Bharata, 
Holtzmann’s researches {Indische Saejeny Preface, Stuttgart, 
1854) are also of great importance. 

P. 19 1, note 200 The Index to Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu-Punina (vol. v. part ii.) appeared 
in 1877. The edition of the Agni-Purana in the Bihl, Ind. 
has now reached adhy. 294. 

P. 19s, i;;. The identity of the author of the Eaghu- 
vafi^a and Kamara-sambhava with the dramatist Kalidasa 
is contended for by Shankar Pandit in the Transactioiu 
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of the London Congress of Orientalists (London, 1876), p. 
227 K 

P. 196, note Bharavi and Kalidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of Pulakei^i II., ‘in the Saka 
year 507 (a.d. 585-6) at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Bhau Daji in Journ, 
Bomb. Br. B. A. S., ix. 315, and J. F. Fleet in Ind, Antiq., 
V. 68. — On the Kashmir poets Chandraka and Mentha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, Eatnakara of the ninth, Kshe- 
mendra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Sornadeva, Mankha, 
Kalhana, &c., of the twelfth century, see Buhler, Eeport 
of Journey, L c., p 42 if. 

P. 199, note f. For the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sept suttas Pdlis (Paris, 1876), p. 89 ; ‘ nachcham 
gitam vdditarn pehkham akklidnam . . iti vd iti evaridpd 
visvJkadassand' (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
215). From this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term visdka as 
rather, specially, pckklia {prekshya), ‘ exhibition,^ ‘ spec- 
tacle,' translated by ‘ theatricals,' pp. 65, 179, ‘ representa- 
tions dramatiques,' p. 215; comp, prekslianaka as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Da^arupa, p. 6), 
and drUya in the Sahitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 200, 12 , 205, 20 . According to Hall, Vasavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhiiti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d fortiori, earlier than 
Bana : the latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
where he enumerates his predecessors (Hall, ibid., pp. 1 3, 
14). See also Ind. Streifen, i. 355. 

P. 201, note ||. According to Lassen, I. AK., iii. 855, 
1163, Bhoja died in 1053. An inscription of his in the 
Ind. Antiq., 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022. 

P. 203, note. According to Buhler, Ind. Antiq., v. 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayabhata is ‘older than 
the year 445 a.d., and dated in the Vikrama era.' 

P. 204, note 2^^. In Z. B. M. G., xxx. 302, Jacobi cites 
from the XJrva^i a (chronometrical) datum betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 207, note 2^®. Of new publications, &c., of Indian 
dramas have to be mentioned : Bhandarkar's edition of the 
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Malati-madhava (Bombay, 1 876), Cappeller’s edition of the 
Eatiiavall (1877, in the second edition of Bdlitlingk’s 
Sanskrit-Chrestomathie)^ the Bengali recension of the ^a* 
kuntala, edited by Pischel (see Cappeller in the Jenaer 
Lit, Zeit.^ 1877, p. 1 21), the two latter dramas translated 
by Lndw. Fritze ; lastly, Eegnaud’s translation of the 
Mrichliakatika (Paris, 1876). — On the question as to the 
various recensions of Kalidasa's ^akuntala — discussed in 
I, St,, xiv. 161 ff. — see also Biihler's Eeport of Journey, 
I, c,, p. Ixxxv. if., where the first act of the Kashmir recen- 
sion of this drama is printed. 

P. 210, note 220^ To this place also belongs Sri vara s 
Subhashitavali of the fifteenth century, containing quota- 
tions from more than 350 poets; see Buhler, Eeport of 
Journey, 1 . c., p. 61 ff. ; further, the Subhash ita-ratnakara 
by Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar (Bombay, 1872). — Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Ziir Kritik und 
Erkldrung verschiedencr indischer Werke, published by 0 . 
Bohtlingk in vols. vii. and viii. of the Melanges Asiatigues 
of the St. Petersburg Academy (i87S“76). 

P. 212, note Comp. Benfey's Introduction to Bick- 
ell’s edition and translation of the * Kalilag und Damnag’ 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Pahlavi version really rested upon one individual 
work as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts ; see my 
notice of the above work in Lit, C, BL, 1876, No. 31, 
Buhler, Eeport of Journey, p. 47 ; Prym in the Jenaer Lit, 
Zcit,, 1878, Art. 1 18. 

P. 213, note Eead ‘recast by Kshemendra.’ It is 
only to Kshemendra that the statements from Biihler’s 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer. Buhler now 
places him in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century, Eeport of Journey, c., p. 45 ff. 

P. 213. On the Eaja-laramgini see now Buhler, Eeport 
of Journey, pp. 52-60, Ixvi.-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of i. 1-107 given) ; and on the Nfla-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ibid., p. 38 ff., Iv. ff. 

P 214, note The Harsha-charita appeared at Cal- 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jfvananda. — On the Sihliasana- 
dvatrifisika see now my paper in I, St., xv. 185 ff. 

P. 215, note In the interpretation of Indian inscrip- 
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tions, Buhler and Fleet also, in particular, have of late done 
very active service (especially in Ind. Antiq.y vols. v., vi.). 

P. 221, note GoldstuckePs ‘facsimile* (comp, note 
p. 100) edition of the Manavakalp is not ‘ photo-litho- 
graphed/ but lithographed from a tracing. 

P. 226, note Kielhorn has come forward with great 
vigour in defence of the Mahabhashya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the Lid, Aniiq, v. 241 (August 1876), next in 
his Essay, Kdtydyana and Patamjali (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted, in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1878, 
gives the navdhnikaniS. Cf., further, two articles by Bhan- 
darkar. On the Relation of Kdtydyana to Pdnini and of 
Patamjali to Kdtydyana in Ind, Antiq.^ v. 345 ff. (December 
1876), and on G oldstucker' s Theory about Pdnini' s Technical 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.*s Pdnini), ibid,, 
vi. 107 ff. To this place also belongs an article on the 
Mahabhashya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1 876, but which only appeared in the Ind, Antiq , 
vi. 301 ff,iii October 1877. 

P. 226, note On the antiquity of the Ka^ika see 
now Buliler’s Iie])ort of Journey, p. 72. The issue of the 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition. — 
BuhlePs information regarding Vyadi, the Mahabhashya, 
Kat antra, &c., is given in detail in his Eeport of Journey. 
— On Burnell’s essay. On the Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich materials, see 
my critique in the Jcnaer Lit, ZelL, March 1876, p. 202 ff. 
— Of Hemachandra’s Prakrit-Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words). 

P. 229, note f. This note, according to Barth, Revue 
Critique, 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, Q.S paraUre can 
only have the sense of ‘ seem’ {scheinen), 

P. 231, note On Kshemendra’s Loka-praka^a see 
Buhler, Eeport of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 29. See note above to p. 182. 

P. 231, note The translation of the Sahitya-darpana 
in the Bibl, Indica is now finished. — For the ricli informa- 

X 
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tion supplied by Buliler regarding the Alamkara literature 
in Kashmir, see his Eeport of Journey, p. 64 ff. Accord- 
ing to this, the Alamkara-lastra of Bhatta Udbhata dates 
from the time of Jayapida (779-813), whose salhdpati the 
author was. Vamana, too, in Buhler's opinion, belongs to 
the same period. Anandavardhana and Eatnakara belong 
to the ninth century, Mukula to the tenth, Abhinavagupta 
to the beginning, Eudrata to the end, of the eleventh, while 
Euyyaka flourished at the commencement, and Jayaratha 
at the close, of the twelfth century ; Mammata is to be 
placed still later. 

P. 235, note 247 Of the Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha there 
is now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pandit, 
187s ff. 

B. 237, note 2^. The Samkhya-tattva-pradipa has been 
translated by Govindadeva^astrm in the Pandit, Nos. 98 fl‘. 

P. 237, note 251 Abhinavagupta was still living in 
A.D. 1015 ; Buliler, Eeport of Journey, p. 80 — The ^aiva- 
^astra in Kashmir, ibid., pp. 77-82, is divided into two 
groups, of which the one connects itself with the Spanda- 
Idstra of Vasugiipta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijna-^astra of Somananda (ab. 900) and Utpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter — which appears to rest upon Samkara — 
that Abhinavagupta is the leading representative. 

P. 241, note 256 . The last number of this edition of l§aba- 
rasvamin brings it down to 10. 2. 73 ; the edition of the 
Jaiminiya-nyaya-mala-vistara has just been completed by 
Cowell. The Jaimini-siitra is being published in the 
Bombay monthly periodical, ‘ Sliaddar^ana-chintanika,’ 
begun in January 1877 — commentary with a 
double translation, in English and Mahratlii. 

P. 243, note 259 . Vachaspatimi^ra’s Bhamati, a gloss on 
Samkara s commentary on the Vedanta-siitra, is in course 
of publication in the Bihl. Ind. edited by Bdla^astrin, — 
commenced in 1876. — In the Pandit for 1876, p. 113, in 
the Preface to his edition of Sriiiivasadasa's Yatiiidramata- 
dipika, Eamamisra^astrin cites a passage from Edmanuja’s 
Brahmasiitra-bhdshya, in which the latter mentions the 
Wiaiyamf^-Bodhdyana as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated from him by several generations oi purvdchdryas. 
As such pnrvdclidryas Edmamisra gives the names of 
Dramida, Guhadeva, and Brahmdnandi, at the same time 
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designating them by the epithets malmrshi and suprdcM- 
natama. By Rrinivasadasa himself (p. 115) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order : Vyasa, Bodhayana, 
Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Dravidacliarya, ^ri- 
Paranku^anatlia, Yamunamuni, Yati^vara. — Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Pandit, by Vechana- 
rama^astrin, of two commentaries on the Vedaiita-siitra, 
viz., the Saiva-bliashya of Srikantha Sivacharya (see Z. D. 
M, G., xxvii. 166), and tlie Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha of 
Kei^ava Ka^mirabhatta. — Further, in the second edition of 
his Hamhrit-Ckrcdoniatliie. (1877) Bohtlingk has given a 
new translation of the Vedanta-sara; and the Vidvan- 
manorafijim of Eamatirtha, a commentary thereon, has 
been ])iiblished, text with translation, in the Pandit by 
Gough and Govindadeva^astrin. In the same journal has 
also appeared the Advaita-makaranda of Lakshmidhara. 

P. 245, note A translation, by Kc^ava^astrin, of the 
^Tyaya-darsana and of Vatsyay ana's commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear in the Pandit (new series, vol. ii.). 
The fourth book of Gafigesa's Nyaya-chintamani, with the 
commentary of Euchidatta, has also been edited, ibid, 
(Nos. 66-93) Bala^astrin. 

P. 247, note Of importance are the names, com- 
municated to me from Albirxim by Ed. Sachau, of the 
mendzil in Soghd and Khvarizm, the list of which begins 
with thurayyd, i e , with krittikd, and that under the name 
parvi ; by this is evidently meant parviz, i.e., the name 
which stands third in the Bundehesh, whence it neces- 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modern one, commencing with dhini ; see Jenaer Lit. Zeit , 
1877 (7^^ April), p. 221. Some of the names here cited 
by Albiriiih are distinctly Indian, as frshthdth, i.e., pro- 
shthapdda, the ancient form of name, consequently, (not 
hhadrapadd). Here, too, presumably, as in the case of 
China, the 13 uddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note The proposition laid down by 
H. Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order — Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &c. — can have been composed earlier than 
the third century A.D., has application to Yajnavalkya, as 
well as to the Atharva-pari^ishtas, which in point of fact 
already observe this order; see I. St., x. 317. 
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P. 253, note The absence of mention of the Romakas 
in the Ramayana may perhaps also rest upon geographical 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India, in the land of the Ko^alas, whereas the 
‘war-part' of the Maha-Bharata was in all likelihood 
composed in Central, if not in Western India. 

P. 256, note Cf. Thibaut’s paper ‘ On the ^ulva- 
sutras' in the Jonrn, As. Soc. Bengal, 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist lit. div. of the Zeitsch. 
fur Math und Physik, voL xxii.), and his edition of the 
Sulva-siitra of Baudhayana with the commentary of Dva- 
rakandthayaivan (text with translation) in the Pandit, 
May, 1875-77. 

P. 256, note The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely shaken, see Buhler in Ind, Ant., vi. 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of tlie ancient ‘ Nagarf numerals ' 
by l^andit Bhagvanlal Indraji, ibid., p. 42 ff. Tliese, it 
appears, turn out to be other letters, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rc'.st, still obscure : the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there are letter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp. pp. 222, 
note and 257, note 

P. 260, note *. The remainder of the Yatra has now 
been edited by Kern in I. St., xiv. and xv. 

P. 266 ff. In com})lete opposition to the former dreams 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas has 
recently, in Z. D. M. G., xxx. 617 ff. and xxxi. 647 ff., 
characterised even the most ancient of the Indian medical 
texts as quite modern productions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources. In the accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 
nises hardly any value. As regards the latter point, how- 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt 
upon statements of so definite a character made by the 
old Arab chroniclers; while, with respect to the former 
point, the language of Susruta, Charaka, &c., is distinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so late a date. At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greek 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the works in question, 
will have to be thankfuUv received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by evidence from the Vedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P. 270, note Charaka, as Buhler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Anna 
Mureshvar Kiinte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 271, note The Kavi translation of the Kaman- 
daki-niti probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Maha-Bharata ; see 
remark above to note — Progress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha’s commentary in the Bibl. 
Indica, 

P, 273, note On modern Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta. 
1875 Je 7 iaer lit, Zeit,, 1877, p. 487 — It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sama-veda, in case 
these are still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield some practical result for the ancient lauldka music 
also. 

P. 274, note For such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bernouilli, A'^lirodito (Leipzig, 
1873), pp. 245, 370, 405. See also numerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the Musce de Sculpkire j)ar le Comte 
F dc Clarac (Paris, 1^^36-37), voL iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
612, 615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note Buhler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apastaniba : it is now being reprinted in the series 
of ‘ Sacred Books of the East ’ which is appearing under 
Max Muller’s direction. — Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in eliva- 
nanda’s large collection ‘Dharmashastrasamgraha’ (Cal- 
cutta, 1876), which, all inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundance of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small Smriti-texts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishnus, 2 
Hiiritas, Yajnavalkya, 2 Usanas’, Afigiras, Yama, Apa- 
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stamba, Samvarta, Katyayaiia, Briliaspati, 2 Para^aras, 
2 Vyasas, Sanklia, Likhita, Dakslia, 2 Gautamas, and 
2 Vasislithas. — Narada's Smriti has been translated by 
Jolly (London, 1876); see also his ])apers, Ueher die recht- 
licJie Stellung der Frauen bei den Indern (Munich, 1876), 
and Uebcr das indische Schuldrecht (Munich, 1877). 

P. 280 note The Arun a- Smriti, Buhler informs me, 

is quite a late production, probably a section of a Purana. 

P. 28 1 . As Ydj n avalky a enumerates the planets in their 
Greek order (i. 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century a.d. (see remark above to p. 251, 
note following Jacobi). 

P. 284, 5. See remark on Panchalachanda above, note 
to p. 50. 

P. 288. E. Senart, in his ingenious work. La Ligende 
du Bouddlia (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
are narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Krishna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha ; comp my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinder in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit , 1 876 (29th April), p 282 ff. 

P. 291, note f. Schiefners * Indische Erzalilungen,* 
from the K«agyur, in vols vii and viii. of the Melanges 
Asiatiques of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends. ' 

P. 292, note Whether the Buddhaghosha of this in- 
scription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 13), to be identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a far older period ; see Bhandarkar in the 
Transactions of the London Congress of Orientalists (1876), 
p. 306 ff. 

P. 293, note Sept suttas Palis, tir 6 s du Dighanikdya, 
from the papers of Paul Grimblot, were published by his 
widow in 1876 (Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Fausbbirs edition of the Jataka appeared 
in 1877. — The Mahaparinibbana-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in the Journal B. A. S., vols. vii. and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just appeared. The same 
journal also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Dickson. An edition of the whole Vinaya-pitaka by 
Herm Oldenberg is in the press. 

P. 297, note A collected edition of the sacred Angas 
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of the Jainas was published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisifthaji : the text is accompanied with the 
commentary of Abhayadeva and a Md^M-explanation by 
Bhagvan Vijaya. 

P. 300, note On this compare also S. Beal, Tlie 
Buddhist Tripit aka as it is known in China and Japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note X- On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jenaer Lit, Zeit., 1877, p. 
221. 

P. 305, note X. In Gautama the word hhikshu appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four d^ramas; 
in place of it Manu has yati. 


Berlin, 24th May 18784 
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307 ff. 

Ahhidhdna-chintdmanij 230. 

— ratnamdld, 230. 

Abhinavagupta, 237. 273. 322 
cibhinimrutcta, 278. 
AhhinishkramanaSiitra^ 300. 
Abhimanyu, 219. 220. 223. 
ahhiyajna-gdthdSf 45. 

Abhlra, 3. 

abhyandktay 122. 

AmarakoshOf 220 229 ff. 267. 
Amarachandra, 1 90. 

Amaradeva, 228 
Amarasinha, 200. 2 1 9. 227 ff. 
Amaru, 210. 

Amita, 306 
Amitdbha, 298. 306. 

Amitraghdta, 251. 
Amritanddopanishad, 154. 165. 171. 
Amritavinddpanishad. gg. 154. 165. 
AmM, 1 14. 134. 317. 

Ambikd, 39 114. 134. 317. 
Ambdlik^, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
ayana, 66 . 
ayogd, ill. 

Ayodhyd, 89. 178. 224. 

Aruna, 133. ®^iaa, 93. 

— Smrittf 280. 326. 

Aru^i, 93 (and plur ) 

Arkalinas, 33. 

arjuna, Arjuna (and Indra), 37. 50. 
114. IIS- 134 - I 3 S- 136. 137- i8S- 
186. 

arjunyaUf 248. 

Arthaidstraf 271. 273. 275. 
ardhaj 73 (inhabited place). 
ardhamdgadhif 295. 296. 297. 
arhant, 78. 138. 305. 
AlaTjfikdraidatra, 231. 322. 


Avaddna, 299. 30 1 (Buddh.). 
Avalokite^vara, 298. 299. 
avyakta^ 238. 

AvyayavfiUif 227. 
asUipatha, 119. 

A^oka, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
A^vaghosha, 161. 162, 

A^vapati, 71. 120. 
ahamedha, 54. 1 14. 126. 

— okdndaf 118 . 

A^vala, 53. 129. 

Asbddha, 133. 

ashtaka, 31. 32. 42. 43 89. 

ashtddhydyiy 1 18. 

asura, 302 (jBura formed from). 

— language of the A.’s, 180. 

— Kfishna, 148. 304. 

— Maya, 253, 274. 
ahargana, 258. 
ahif 36. 

ahina^ 66. 76. 79. 80. 1 39. 
Ahobalastiri, loi. 
dkdSa, 128. 
dkoketa^ 254. 
dkkydna, 122. 193, 

— mdas , 45. 

Agamaidstra^ 161. 

4gnive4ya, 102. 285. 
Agnive^yiiyana, 49. 53. I02. 
dgneyam parva, 66 . 

Angirasa, 71. 148. 153. 
Angirasakalpay 153. 
dchdrya^ 73 -77* 81. 121. 

Atndra, 68. 1 25. 

dnava, 17 1. 
dtman, 97. 156. l6i ff. 

— {mahdn), 238. 

Atmaprabodhopanishadf 166. 167. 
169. 

Atmdnanda, 42. 

Atmopanishad, 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87-89. 91. 92. 93. 102 103. 
153. Ath.f 241. 242. (phiL). 
265. 269. (med.). 

— kanishfha^f 269. (med.). 

— bfihad^y 269. (med.). 

— madhyama°j 269. (med.). 

— vriddha^y 269. (med.). 

- 7 - (bhik8hu)y 284. 

Atharva^ia, 128. 1 49. 

-j-OfUiya, 152 
Atharvanikas, 82 149. 

A tJiarvaniyarudropanuhady 1 54 1 7a 
dditya, 13 1. 

dditydniy 131. 

Adityaddsa, 259. 
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Adibuddha, 298. 

Adda, 73 121. 149. 235. 301. 
Ananda-giri, 51. 243. 

— jniina, 51. 

— tirtha, 42. 51. 

— vana, 168. 

— vardhana, 322. 

i nandavalll, 94. 154. 156. 1 57. 
narttiya, 55 
ndhras, 94 

pastamba, 88, 89 ff. 100. loi. 102 

317- 325- 

— DharmasHtra, loi. 102. 106. 278. 

, 325.. 

Api 4 ali, 222. 

ApoJclima, 255 (Greek). 
Aptavajrasuchi, 161. 

Abhipratdrina, 136 
Amardja, 261. 

A^yana, names in, 53. 120. 
Ayahsthtina, 1 30. 

Ayurveda, 265. 267. 271. 
iira, 254 (Greek). 

Aianyala, 8. 28. 29. 48. 92. 

— kdnda, 1 18. 

— jyotisha, 153. 

— sarfihitd, 65. 

Aranyagdna, 64. 65. 
Aranya-^ayihitd, 316. 

Ardda, Ardlhi, 285 
Aruna, 93. 

Aruni, 51. 69. 71. 123. 130 132. 
133. 157. 286. 

Arunikopanishad, 163. 164. 
Arunins, 93. 

Anmeya, 133. 157. 
drchika, 63. 65. 66. 

Arjunaka, 185. 

Aryas, 3. 79. 178. 

Aryabhata, 6l. 254. 255. 257 IF. 
Aryahhatiya, 61. 257. 
Aryasiddhdnta, 257. 
ArydpanchdHti, 237. 

ArydsKia&ata, 257. 

Arsha, 85. 

Arahiicopaniehad, 162. 
Arsheya-Kalpa, 75. 77. 
Araheya-BraUmana, 74. 313. 316. 
Alambdyana, 53. 

Avantika, 259. 

AvantikfC, riti, 232. 

A^drka, 84. 278. 

A^marathah, kalpah, 46. 53. 242. 
A^marathya, 53. 242. 

Aivama, *>mopaniskad, 164. 

- - {hhikshii), 327. 


^vatard^vi, 133. 

^val^yana, 32 34. 49. 52 AT. 59. 62. 
80. 85. loi. 106. 169. 266. 

— Kaulalya, 1 59. 

— PaiUiahfa, 62. 

— Brdhmana, 49. 

Aivina-iaatra, 314, 
dhini series, 323. 

A^iirdyana, 128. 140. 

Asuri, 128. 131. 133. 137. 235. 236. 
dakanda, 1 13. 
daphujit, 254 (Greek). 
Asphu3i(d)dlivaja (?), 258. 
ikkavdla, 264 (Arabic). 
tthimikd, 89. 

Itarii, 48. 

Itihdaaa, 24. 72. 93. 122. 1 24. 1 27. 
159 190. 191. 

Itihdaapurdna, 121. 183. 301. 
ittha, 254 (Greek). 
itthUdla, 264 (Aiabic). 
ityukta, 300. 
xntkihd, 264 (Arabic), 
induvdra, 264 (Arab ) 

Iiidra, 32.40. 52. 63 123, 127. 176 
(gramm.). 186. 21 1. 265 (mod.), 
303. 

— and Arjuna, 37. 50. I15. 136. 
185. 186. 

Indrajananiya, 193. 

Indradatta, 293. 

Indradyumna, 133, 

Indrapiastha, 178. 

Indrota, 34. 125. 

Irdvati, 178. 
d, 108, 

l6dna, 45, no. 
hopaniahad, 116. 1 5 5. 309, 
ihara, 238. 

I6vara, 272 mus. 

I^varakfishna, 236. 237. 
iaardpha, 264 (Arabic). 
uktapratyuktam, 122. 
uktha, 67. 81. 
ukthdrtha, 83. 

Ukha, 91. 

Ugrasen.i, 125. 135. 
uchcka, 257. 

Ujjayiiii, 185. 20I.* 209. 252. 257 
259. 295. 

Ujjvaladatta, 226. 
unddi, 216 226. 

Utta/ratdpini, 169. 

Uttaramimdnad, 239 ff. 
Uttamrdmacharita, 207. 
Uttaravalli, 157* 
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uttardi uttardrcJiihay 63. 65. 
uttardshddJida, 247. 

Utpnla, 243. 260. 322. 

Ufpalinly 227. 

Udayana, 246. 
vddttay 314 
udichyaSy 132. 178. 
udgdtaVy 14 67. 149. 

Udddlaka, 69. 71. 123. 130. 131. 
157. 284. 

Uddyotakara, 245. 

Udbha^a, 322, 

Upagranthh-SiUray 83. 84. 
Upatishya, 199. 
vpadeiay 301 (Buddh.). 

npadhdy 1 44. 

Upanishadsy 28. 29. 42. 48. 73. 74 * 
121. 127. 153 ff. 235. 277. 

— number of, 154. 155. 

— {Up. Brdhmana)y 34. 74. 
UpapurdnaSy 17 1. 191. 282. 
Upalekhay 40. 59. 

Upaveday 265 271. 273. 
upavydkhydnay 122. 
vpaskdra, 244. 

upasthay 1 14. 
updkhydna, 73, 122. 

UpdiigaSy 297 (Jain.). 
upddhydya, 82. 

— nirap)ck8hdy 271. 
npdsakay ^sikd, 306. 

Upendra, 303. 
ubhayam antarena, 49. 

Unid, 74. 156. 
vraga, 98. 303. 

Urva^I, 134. 207 (diama). 208. 
vldkay 246. 

Uvatta, 42. 

U^anas (Kilvya), 36 153. 

— 278. 282. 325 (jur.). 

U^iiaara, 45. 

Ushaeti, 71. 

ashtray 3. 

Data, 34. 42. 59. 1 1 6. 

Uva^a, 144. 

thagdnay Vhyagdnay 64. 
Rtk-Sarphitdy 9. 10. Ii. 14. 31 fF. 

— and Sdma-S.y readings of, 313. 

— concluding verse of, in the forty- 
eighth Par.y 313. 

— Kashmir MS., 314. 

— galitas 111, 314, 315. 

Rigvidhdnay 62. 74. (33). 313. 314. 

316. 

Rigveda, 8. 33 {rlgvedaguptaye). 45. 
121. 123. 127. 


richas, 8. 9. 14. 3 1. 33. 63. 64. 65 
74 75 - ^ 

— number of, I 2 I. 1 53. 

Rishiy 8 (= Veda). 122. 1 45. 

— Brdkmana, 64. 

— mukhdni, 66. 
Rishy-Anvkramaniy 88. 

Ekachdrni, 42. 91. 
ekapddikd, 117. 
ekavachanay 124. 
ekahansa, 129. 

ekdha, 66. 76. 79. 80. 1 39. 
ekcy 134. 140. 

Aikshvdka, 125. 

Aitareya, 48. 49. 56. 70. 85. 

— Brdkmana, 16. 44 fF. 72, 

— °yaka, 34. 62. 

— ""ydranyaka, 32. 48 ff. 75. 31 5. 

— ‘‘yins, 49 81. 85. 

— ^opanishady 48. 155. 

AitibJyana, 53. 241 (Aita°). 

Aindra (School), 321. 
aindram parvQy 66. 
aibvarika, 309. 

om, 158. 160. 161. 163 164. 
orlmikdy 89. 

aukthika, 83. 240, 

Aukhiyas, 88. 

Audulomi, 242. 

Audanya, 1 34. 
audichyay 34. 

Andumbariiyana, 53. 

Audddlaki, 157 (Ved.). 267 (erot.). 
Audbhdn, 88. 

Aupatasvmi, 134. 

Aupamanyava, 75, 

Aupave^i, 133. 

Aupa^ivi, 143. 

Aupoditeya, 133. 

Auldkya, 246. 

Aushtrdkshi, 75. 

Kansavadha, 198. 207. 

Kachchdnd (Buddha’s wife), 318. 
Kachchdyana, 227. 293. 

Ka^ha, 89 92. 184; plur, 88.89. 

317. 

— KdlJpas, 89. 

— vaUiy 157. 

— idkhdy 89. 

— irutyupanukcud,y 163. 164, 

— Sdtra, 99 100. 

Kanabhaksha, Kanabhuj, 245. 

260. 

Ka^dda, 244. 245. 246. 
kandikd, 59. 89. 107. 117. ii8~I20. 
kanva, 1 40 (deaf). 
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Kanva, 3. 31. 52. 106 105 (plar.). 
140. 

— Smriti-Sdstra, 143 
K.jnha, 304. 

Kanlii, K.inhdyana, 304. 

Katos, 138. 

Kathdsaritsdgara, 213. 217. 219. 
223. 

Kadiii, 134. 

Kanishka, Kanerki, 205. 218. 219. 
220. 222. 223. 281. 285. 287 288 
290 294. 302. 306. 308, 
hamshtha, 269 ( trey a). 

Jcanydkuin d rl, 157. 

Kapardigin, 179. 

Kapardisvtlrnin, 42. lOl. 
lapinjala, 21 1. 

Kapila, 96. 137 162. 235 flf. 272. 
284. 308 

Kapilavastu, 33. 1 37. 284 
Kapisbtlial.i, 265 268 (med.). 

— Kathas, 88. 
Kapi'ShthalaSamhitd, 88. 
Kabaiidha, 149 
Kabandhin, 159 
Kamboj.iB, 178 220. 
kmnvdla, 264 Aiab. 

Tcarafahtj 206. 

kai'ana, 259 (astr ). 

— kutilhala, 261. 262. 

— Sara, 262. 

Karaviiidasvdmin, loi. 
kardli, 1 59. 

Karka, 14 1. 

Karndtaka'*, 94. 

Kainisiitn, 276. 

Kaimaiida, °dnias, 305. 
Karmapradlpa, 84 85. 278. 
Karmamimdiisd, 239 fF. 

Karmargha, 153. 
kalds (the sixty-four), 275- 
KaJdpa-Sutra, 227 (giamm.). 
Kahipiii, 184 
kali, 1 1 3. 283 yuqa, 

— eia, 205. 260. 261. 

Kalinga, 269 
Kaliiiatha, 272. 
kaliyuga, 243. 

Kalld- Parana, 19 1. 

Kalpgi,, 16 46. 53 75. 93 

176. 242. 

— kdra, 1 44. 

— Sdtras.iS. 34 7;. 100 l02(Ved). 
_ 297 (Jam.) 317. 

Kalpdnupada, 84. 

Kalhana, 213 215. 319 


Kavasha, 120. 

Kavi, 153 (U^anas). 19 1. 195. 
Kaviputra, 204. 205. 

Kavirdja, 196. 

kaiyapa, 140 (having black teeth). 
Kadyapa, 53. 140. 

— 278 282 jur. 
kashdya^ 78. 306. 

Kaser 11 mailt, 188. 

Kahola, 129. 133. 

Kdfikdyaiia, 153 (Ath.). 266. 269 
(med ) 

Kdthaka, 41. 81. 85 88. 89 ff. 103. 

317- 

— Grihya, loi. 317. 
Kdpuikopani 8 had,(.) 2 , 156,238 240. 
kdndda, 246. 

kdnda, 59. 89. 91. 92. 117 fF. 145 
Kdndamdyana, 53. 

Kdnva, 103. 106. 1 13 ff. 142. 143. 

144 (gramm.). 

Kanvaka, 105. 

Kdnviputra, 105. 

Kilnvydyana, 105. 

Kdtantra, 226. 227 32 1. 

Kdtlya- Grihya, 142. 

KdHya-Siitra, 91.99 100. 142. 
Kdtya, 138. 223. 

Kdtyayana, 53 61. 80. 83. 84. 107. 
138 ff (Ved.) 222 321. (giamm.), 
227 lex. 266 med. 285 (Biiddh.). 

— Smriti-Sdstra of, 143. 326. 

— Kabandhin, 159. 

KdtydyanI, 127. 138; = Durgd, 

138 157- 

— putra, 71. 138. 285. 

Kadamharl, 213. 

Rdpila^Sdstra, 236. 

Kdpya, 126. 137. 223 236. 237^ 284. 
Kdmandaklya {Niti-Sastia), 271. 

^325 

Kdma- 8 idra, 267. 

Kdmukdy an a , 24 1 . 

KdinpHa, 114. 115; ®lya, 115. 138. 
Kdmboja, 7J. 

Kdrandavyukn , 299. 

Kdrttakaujapa, 266. 

Kdrttikeya, 103 (comm.). 
kdrvfiika, 309. 

Kdrbhndjim, 140. 241. 242. 

Kdla, 248. 

Kdlaminaya, 262. 

Kdlabavins, 14 81. 83. 96. 
Kdlayavana, 220. 221. 
Kdldgnirmlropanishad, 1 7 1. 

Kdldpa, 89. 96. 
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Kdliddsa, 195. 196. 200 ff. 209. 22S. 
250. 252. 266. 318 f. 

— three Kalidtlsaa, 204. 

' lali^ 159. 

Kdvaslieya, 1 20. 131. 

Kdvila, 2^6. 

hlvt/as, 183. 191 195. 210. 

Kdvya 36 (Uiinas). 1153 
Kdvyapraha^a^ 204. 232. 
Kdvyddarsay 232. 
Kdvijdlamkdrarrittiy 226 232. 
Kilnakyit'^iia, 42. 91. 140 242. 
Kiladkritsni, 139. 140. 242. 

K;tsis, 125 286. 

Kahkd, 106. 130. 226, 227. 32 1. 
Km, 269. 283. 

Kastniras, 227. 

Kdayapa, 143 (gramm.) 245 (phil.). 

275 (arcbit.). 
kdahdyadhdrana, 237. 

Icitava, III. 
kirnfmara, 302. 

Kirdtdryuniya, 196. 

Kika^ris, 79. 

Kirtidhara, 273. 
kuttaka, 259. 

Ku^humi, 84. 

Kundina, 91. 

— (town), 168. 

Kutapa-Sausruta, 266. 
kuntdpasukta, 146. 

Kuuti, 90. 

Kubhd, 3. 

Kumdrapjlla, 297. 

K umdrasamhhava, 195. 196. 208. 
318. 

Kumiirilabbatti, 68. 74. 241. 242. 
Kumdnlasvdrmn, lOO. 
Kumbhamii.shkas, 303. 
Kumohdndas, 302. 303 
Kurus, 1 14 123 135. 136. 137. 

138 (and Katas). 286. 
Kurukshetra, 68. 136. 

Kuril -P.ihchdlas, 10. 34. 39. 41;. 
68. 90. 1 14. 129. 132. 135. 186. 
286. 

kaladharma, 278. 
kiiltra, 254. 

Kullukri, 281. 

K liver a, 124. 303. 

Kusa and Lava, 197. 
kuHlava, 197. 

Kushindn^as, 303. 

Kusumapura, 257. 258, 

K iisumdnjali, 245. 246. 
kdi'niavibhdga, 2 1 5 


Kdshmdndas, 303, 
kf'it, 144. 
krita, 113 {yuga). 

kfittikd, 2. 148. 247. 248. 304. 323, 

— series, date of, 2. 
Kf'itijachintdmam, 80. 

Kfi^a, 266 med. 

Kfi^diva, ®8Viiias, 197. 
krishna (black), 304. 

Kpshna Devakiputra, 71. 104. 148. 
169. 186. 238. 284. 304. 

— and Kdlayavana, 220. 221. 

— and the Pdndavas, 136. 

— and the shepherdesses, 210. 

— worship of, 71. 189 209. 238. 

2 ? 9 - 300- 304- 307* 326. 

— Afigitasa, 71. 148. 

— Dvaipilyana, 184. 243. 

— Asuia Kfisima, 148. 304. 

— Krishna Hdrita, 50. 

Krish^ajit, 54. 58. 

Kfishnarni^rd, 207. 

Knshndjina, 242. 

Krishndtreya, 266 med, 

Kekiiyaa, 120. 1 3 2. 
ketu, 250. 

Kenopamshad, 73, 74. 75. 156 (f. 

171. 316. 
kemadruma, 255. 
kevala, 245 

— naiydyika, 245. 

Ke 4 ava Kd^inirabhatta, 323, 

Ke^iin (Asura), 148. 

Ke 4 i-sddana, °lian, 148. 

^Kesari* sarpgrdmah, 188. 
kesava, 304. 

Kaikeya, 120. 

Kaiyata, 56. 83. 93. 95. 223. 224. 
Kaivalyopanishad, 155. 163. 169 f, 
Kokila, 280. 
kona, 254 

Ko. 4 ala, 160. 185. 192 193. 324. 
Kosala, 33. 68. 137. 285. 

— Videhas, 34. 39. 132. 134. 135. 
285. 

Kohala, 273. 

Kaukusta, 134. 
kaukkufika, 305. 

Kaun^inya, 102. 285. 

Kautsa, 77. 140. % 

Kautsdyana, 97. 

Kauthumas, 47. 65 76. 83 84 89. 
96. 106. 

Kaudreyas, 140. 

Kaumdrila, 241. 

Kduravya, 39. 123. 135. 136. 
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Kaurupaflchdla, 123. 
kaurpya, 254 (Greek), 
Kaulopanishadf 171. 

Kausalya (A^valayana), 159. 
Kaui^dnibeya, 123. 

Kau 4 ika, 149. 152. 153 (^Ath.), 

— (Comm.), 42. 91. 

Kaushitaka, 56. 

Kaushitakat 46. 81. 

— ""kdranyaha^ 50. 54. 

Kaushitaki, °km, 46. 68. 82. 133. 

134. 313- 

— Brdhmanaj 26 44 fF. 71. 

— Upanishad, $0. 73. 127. 155. 
286. 

KausMtakeya, 129. 

Kausalya, 125. 159 (s), 
Kaosurubindi, 123. 

Kauhala, 75, 
kramapd^ha, 34 49. 60. 
kriyaj 254 (Gieek). 

Krivi, Krama, 125. 

Krauiicha, 93. 

Kraush^uki, 61 metr. 153. 248 

Ath. 

kllba, III. 
ksliatrapatif 68 
Kshapanaka, 200. 

Kshdrapdni, 265 ined. 
Kfehirasvdmin, 79. 227. 

KshudraSy 84. 

Ksh arikopamshadf 1 65. 
Kshemaipkara, 213 
Kshemendra, 213. 215. 319. 320. 
321. 

Kshemendrabhadra, 293. 
Kshairakalambhi, 77. 

Kshaudra^ 84. 

Khandika, 88. 

Kbadirasvdiiiin, 79. 

Kharoshtba, 248 
Kbdddyaua, 53, °nins 14, 81. 
Khdndikiyas, 87. 88. 
Khddxragpxhya^ 84. 

Ml/a, 92. 97. 107. 130 144. 249. 
313 f. 

— kdnda, 127. 128. 130 131. 
khuddakapdiha^ 293. 

Gangd, 51. 168. 193 248. 
Gangddhara, 142 
Gailgesa, 246. 323. 

ganaSj 225. 266 gramm. 
ganaka^ 1 13. 

Ganapatipurvatdpiniy 1 70. 
Oanapatyujmnishadf 154. 170. 
ganapdtjia, 138, 225. 240 241. 242 


Oaf^aratnamahodadhif 226. 
ganita^ 1 59. 
ganitddhydya^ 262. 

Gape^a, 281. 

— tdpiniy 170. 

Gadddbara, 142 

Gandharva, 272 (Ndrada). 284 (Paii- 
cba^ikba). 

— possessed by a, 126. 

Gandbdra, 70. 1 32 21 8, ®ri8, 147. 
Gam da, 171. 302 (plur.). 

— Pin'dna^ 19 1 . 

Garudopanishadf 17 1. 

Garga, 153 Ath. 221. 252 fif. (ostr ). 

— plur. 252. 253. 

— Vriddbagarga, 153. 253. 
Garbhopanishad, 160. 167. 272. 
galxtas, 314. 315. 

gallakka^ 206. 
gahanaTp gamhfUram, 233. 
Gdugydyani, 51. 
Gdnapatxjapurvatdpanlyat 1 70. 
giUhdi, 24 33. 4$. 72. 73. 93 1 21. 
122. 124. 125. 127. 132. 184. 

— 299. 301 Buddb. 

Gdnas, 63. 64. 81. 316. 325, 
Gdudharvavcda, 271 272. 
gdyatrisampannay 140. 

Gdrgl Vdcbaknavi, 56. 129. 

— Sarphild, 214. 251. 

Gdrgya, 56 {Grihya). 63 {Sdmuv ). 
75 (Ma 4 aka). 143 (gramm.) 153 
{Ath.), 

— and Kdlayavana, 221. 

— Bdldki, 51. 

Gttagovxnduy 210. 

— (time of composition), 210. 
Gunddbya, 213. 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 
Gurudevasvdmin, loi. 

Gurjara, 297. 

Guhadeva, 42. 323. 
guhya ddesa, 73. 
guJtyam ndma, 1 15. 
Gudhdrtharatnaxudldj 42. 
Gpitsamada, 31. 
grxhastha^ 28 164. 

Grihya -Sutras, 15. 17. 19. 20. 69. 

84. loi. 152. 153. 264. 276. 278. 
gey a, 301 Buddb. 

Geyagdna, 66. 
gairikamvMa, 264 Arab. 
Gainksbita, 41. 

Gonikdputra, 223 gr. 267 (erot.). 
Gotaraa, 244 tf. (log.). 

— Sxitia, 245. 
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Goddvari, 283. 

Gonardiya, 223 gr. 267 (erot.). 
Gopatha- Brdhmana. 106. I?0. 

152. 304. 

Gopavanas, 140. 
Gopdlatdpaniyopanishadf 169. 
gopi, 169. 

Gopichandavopamshad, 169. 
Gobhila, 80 82 83. 84. 

— SmrUi, 280 
golddliydya, 262 
Govardhaua, 211. 

Govinda, comm., 55. 62. 

— teacher of ^arpkaia, 16 1. 243. 

— Bvjimin, loi comm. 

Gaiida (style), 232. 

Gauda2)dda, 161. 167. 236. 243. 

298. 

Gautama, 77 (two G.’s). 

— 84 143 (jur.). 

— 153. 162 {Ath.). 

— 245 (idiil.). 

— 162 (Rishi). 

— Dhafma {-Sdtra), 85. 278. 281. 
282. 325. 326 327. 

— {Pilrmedha-Siilra)^ 84. 245. 
Gautamah Sjfrpkhyah, 284. 
Gautamas, 137. 

grantha, 15. 99 165. 193. 

— {niddnasiimjnalca), 8l. 
graha, 67 (St >ma- vessel). 

— eclijise, 249. 

— planet, 98 249 250. 

— (bdlagraha), 98. 
grama ^ 64. 77. 

Grdmageyagdna, 64. 65. 
Ghatakarpara, 200 . 201. 

Ghora ^ifigirasa, 71. 
Chatuhshash^ikalakistra, 275 

gama). 

chaturauga., 275. 

Chatur - adhydyikdf 15 1 {°dd/iyd- 
yikd). 

Chaturvimatismriti, 280. 

Chandra, 219. 227. 

Chandraka, 319. 

Ch-indragupta, 4. 204. 2 1 7. 223. 
251. 287. 

— (Gui)ta dynasty), 204. 
Chandrabhdgjl, 269. 
Ckandra-Vydkaranaf 227. 

Chainpd, 178. 

charaka, 87. 

Charaka, 265. 266. 268. 270. 2S4. 

324. 325 med. 

CharakaSdkhd , 89. 


Charakas, 87. 88. 164. 
Charakdcbdrya, 87. 1 13. 
Charakddhvaryus, 87. 133. 134. 
Charana’Vydha, 95. 142. 1 53 {Ath.). 
^charitra^ 2 1 4. 

Chdkra, 123. 

Chdkidyana, 7 1. 

Cbdnakya, 205. 210. 260. 
chdnddla, 129 
ChdnardtaSy 193. 
chdndanagandhika^ 275* 
Chdndrabhdgin, 269. 

{§rl-Chjipn, 259. 

Chdrdyanlya, 88. 103. $17 {SiksTid), 
Cbdrvdkas, 246. 

Chdlukya, 2 1 4. 

Chitra, 51. 

Chitraratha, 68 (BdbUkam), 
cintrdy 247 248 (series). 
Chintdmamvfittiy 217, 

Chinas, 243. 

Chhda, 130. 

Chulikop)ants 7 iadf 1 65* 
chela, 138. 

Chelaka, 138. 

Chaikitdneya, 138. 

Cbaikitdyana, 138. 

Chaitrai athi, 68. 

Chailaki, 133. 

Cbyavana, 134. 

Chbagalin, 96. 99. 
chhandas (Vedic text), 8. 14. 57. 
60 103. 176. 

— (Sdma-Samhitd), 63. 

— metr., 25. 60. 145. 272. 
Chhandasikd, 63. 

Chbandogas, 8. 66. 81. 86. 1 2 1. 
chhandobhdshd, 103. 
chhandovat, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102. 1 55, “yins, 
96. 

Chhdgeyas, 96. 
Chhdndogya-Brdhmana, 69, 
Ckhdndogyopamshad, 70 ff. 155. 
Jagaiimohana, 283 
Jatdpatala, 60. 

Jatdkarna, 265 med. 

Janaka, 33. 53. 68. 76. 123. 124. 
127. 129. 132. 135. 193. 237. 285. 

286 (his SIX teachers). 
janaka {prajdpati), 76. 

— saptardtra, 76. 

Janamejaya, 34. 123. 125. 131. 134. 

135. 136. 186. 

Jandidana, 303. 
japamdld, 307. 
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J.imadagni, 162, 315. 

Jayatirtha, 42 
Jayadeva, 210 (date of). 

Jayabha^a, 3 1 9. 

Jayaratha, 322. 

Jayardma, 143. 

Jaydditya, Jaydpiija, 227. 322. 
Jardsarpdha, 98. 

Jalada, 1 50. 

Jdtakay astr. , 240. 260. 

JcUakaa^ Buddh.,2S4 293. 301.326. 
jdtakarman^ 19. 102. 142. 
jdtii 1 61. 

Jdtdkainya, 138. 139. 140. 143. 
Jdiiaki, 130. 

Jdbdla, 71. 130 132 134. 163. 185. 
JdV)d,li, 143 [Smriti). 
Jdbdlopamahad^ 163. 164. 1 68. 
jdmitra, 255 (Gieek). 
jituma, 254 (Greek). 

Jisbnu, 259. 
jiva^ 162 

Jivagosvdmin, 160 
Jivala, 133. 

Jiva 4 armaii, 260. 
jdha, 254 (Greek), 
jeman^ 240. 

Jainas, 214. 217. 236. 244. 293. 

295 ff- 

Jaimini, 56-58 [Grihya), 65 {Sd- 
mav.). 184. 189. 239 ff. (pliil.). 

— Bhdrata^ 57. 189. 

— SdirOi 240 (asti.) 322. 
Jaimmlya, 65. 240. 316. 317. 

— nydyavidldvistaray 241. 322. 
Jaivali, 71. 

J ndnahhdskara^ 253. 

JndnayajTia, 91. 94 
Jyotirvid-dhharana, 20 1. 260. 261. 
266. 

Jyotishaf 25 30. 60 61. 153 {Aran- 
yaka°) 249. 258 316. 
jyau, 254 (Greek). 

Takbhaii, 1 33. 

Takshasild, 185. 
7 'anddIakshana-SiUra, 83. 84. 
tad and team, 162 
Tadevopanishad, 108. 155. 
taddhita^ 144. 

tantra cerenionul, 167. 208. 209. 

265. 282. 310. 
r— gramm., 227. 229. 

— ‘ text-book, ’ 229 (term taken to 
Java). 265 266. 

taravX, 263 (Arabic). 
iarka, 158 244. 


tarhin, 244 

'Talavakdra- BrdJtmana, 316. 
Talavakdrah, 74. 
taUl, tasd'iy 26^. 264 (Aiabic). 
Tdjika {Sdstra), 263 (Arabic). 
Tdndam (purdnary), 76. 

Tdn^in, 61 (gr.), 243. 

TdndiiiB, 70. 

7 'dndyaj t 6 ff. 74. 1 33. 
tdpasa, 129 138. 

'^tdpaniya, ""tdpmly 167 fif. 
Tdrakopanishady 163. 164. 168, 
Tdrandtha, 248 293. 300. 309. 
Tdlavfintanivdsin, loi. 
tdvari, 254 (Greek). 
tin, 144. 

tittiri, 87 (partridge). 

Tittin, 41. 87. 88. 90. 91. 

Tipitaka, 292 293. 294. 

Tiiirjidiia, 3. 
tishya, 248. 
tikshnadanahti a, 167. 

Tutdta, ®tita, 241. 

Tura, 120. 1 31 (Kdvasheya). 
Turaniaya, 253 274. 
turmhka, TuiuBbLa, 220. 291, 
talyakdla, 12. 129 
Tejovindupamsliad, 165. 17 1. 
Taittiriya, 81. 87, "yukas 102. 162 
i^yake). 317 {Prdt), 

— Samhitd, 88 ff. 108. 248. 

— '^y dr any aka, 92-94. 238. 240. 
249. 303. 

— °yopanishad, 93 94. 
taukshika, 254 (Greek). 

Tantdtika, °tita, 24 1. 

Taulvali, 53. 

trayividyd, 8. 45. I 2 I. 191, 

Traeadasyrr, 68. 

THkdnda, 227. 
trikona, 255 (Greek). 

Trtpi^aka, 292. 
trip undr avidhi, 17 1. 

Ti ipuropanishad, 171. 
THpuryupaniahad, 161. l62r 
Tr%bhdi>hyaratna, 103. 
Tnbhiivauamalla, 214. 

Tn^lanka, 62. 
tretd, 1 13 159. 

Traitana, 36. 
tvam and tad, 162. 

Daksha, 326 { 8 mf\ti)» 

Dan^in, 213. 232. 

Dattdka, 196. 

Dadhyaiich, 128. 149. 

Dantidurga, 203. 


Y 
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dampati, 38. 

DarSanopanishady 1 7 1 . 
d<t rmpilm amdsau, i o I . 
DaJakurndra, °chariia, 206. 213 250. 
276. 

dasnt, 63. 124 149 

Damtayi, 83 (cornm.). 

daiatayl, plur. dasatayyaSy 32. 

82. 

Da^apnriisharp-rdjya, 123. 
Daiarilpa, 231, 232 
Dasarathajdtakay 293. 

Da/iarasutiay 293. 

Ddkshdyana, 227 228 

Bdkshi, Ddksbiputra, 218. 228. 

Dilnava, DiItui, 302 

Djilbhya, 85 {Parisishta). 143 (gr.). 

ddaakay 36. 

Djlsa^airnan, 55. 
dlgvijayas, 141. 

Dinndira, 209 245 
Divoddsa, 269 
dindray 229. 304 {denarius), 
Dlpavansay 288. 

Duhabanta, 125 
durudhardy 255 (Gree*k). 

-f>'irga, 33. 41 42 63. 

Dnrgasinha, 226. 

Durgd, 138, 159. 

dushkfitay 87 

iJushtaritu, 1 23. 

dfikdna, 255 (Greek). 
dri^yay 319. 

Dfishadvati, 67. 102. 

Dera, Devaydjnika, Sri Deva, 141. 
142. 

Devaki, 71. 

Dev.ikiputra, 71. 148 1 66. 169. 

devnjauavidaSy I2I. 
devajanavidi/dy 1 24 183. 
Devatddhyd !/ay 74 75. 

Devatrdta, 54. 

Devadatta, 1 60. 

Devap.ila, 3 1 7. 

Devardjayajvan, 41 42. 
Devasvdinin, 260 (asti ). 

Dev^pi, 39. 

Devyupanishad, 154 170. 171. 
^deiiyay 79. 

Daivata, 85. 

Daivdpa, 125 
doshapatiy 15 1. 318. 
dyutay 255 (Greek). 

Dyauabpitar, 35. 

Drami^a, Dravi^ilcbdrya, 322 323 
drammay 229 (Greek). 


draha. 79. 

Drdvidas, 94. 

Drdhydyana, 53. 79 84. 2S2, 

Drona, 185. 271. 
dvdparay 113. 151. 243. 
Dvdrakdndthayajvan, 324. 
Dvivedagafiga, 72. 104. 139, 
Dvaipdyana, s. Kyishinia. 
Dhanarpjaya, 232. 

Bbanapatiedri, 243. 

Dhanitrveday 271, 282. 

Dhane^vara, 214. 

Dhanvantaii, 200. 265. 266. 269, 
Dhanvin, 80. 

Dhammapaday 293. 
dhammapahydydniy 292. 294. 
DharmOy 176. 276 ff. 

— S'dstr'as, 159. 276-283. 

— S'dst 7 'a-samgrahay 325. 326. 

— Sutras, 19. 85. loi. 277 fif. 

317. 

dhaimaSy loi. 

Bharma, °putra, °rjija, 186. 
dharmdchdrya, 56. 
Dhdiu-taramgind, 227. 

Dhdtu-pdpLa, -pdrdyaT^a, 230, 
Bliduarpjayya, 76. 77. 82. 

Bb^rd, 201. 202. 

Bb{ivaka, 204. 205. 207. 
Bhdmrjiyaiia, 141. 

Blidrtasvilmin, 79. lOl. 

Bbritai dsb^ra (Vaicbitravirya), 39. 
90. 1 14. 

— king of the Kiisis, 125. 
Dhydnavinddpan ishad, 165. 
Bhydnibuddbas, 298. 
dhruvasya prachalanam, 98, 
nalta (nakla), 264, Arab. 
nakshatras, 2. 90. 
Nakshatra-Kalpa, 153. 
nakshatradaria, 112 
Nagnajit, 1 32. 1 34. 

Nacbiketas, 157. 

naia, 196. 197. 199. 

— SiUraSy 197. 199. 271. 275. 
Nanda, 205. II7. 223. 
Nandikehara’ Upap urdna, 171, 
Namin, 68. 

Naiaka, 188. 
nartaka, 199. 

Nala, 132. 189. 

Nalodaya, 196. 

Navaratna, 201. 

Navabasta, 10 1. 

Ndka, 123. 

Nfigas {ndga)y 273. 302. 
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Ndgdnanda, 207. 

Ndgarjuna, 224. 265. 287. 288 (date 

of). 

Ndgesa, 223. 227, 

Ndgojibhatta, 223. 224 226. 
Ndtakas ^ 196. 
ndiya, 197. 200. 

— S'dstra, 231. 
ndnaJca, 205. 281. 
Nddavindiipaniskady 165. 

Ndradrt, 72 (Ved.). 153 Par). 

264 (astr ) 272 (et}m. aud mus.). 

— parichardtra^ 239. 

— S'ikshd, 61. 272. 

— ' {- Smriti ), 278. 326. 

Ndr.isiiiha, 167, ""mantra 167. 168. 
Nardv.ina, 94. 1 23 {purusha). 160. 

166. 167. 303. 

Ndrdyana, 54 (comm., several N.’s). 

58 (do.). 141. 158 ff. (Upan.). 
Ndrdyaniyopanishad, 93. 157. 166. 

167. 169. 171. 

Ndrdyanopamshad, 166. 170. 
ndrdsanais, 93. 1 21. 122. 1 27. 
nigamaj 8 . 

Niyama-Parikshta^ 25. 142. 153. 
Niyhan(us, 25. 41. 153 (Ath,), 

227. 

mtya, 167. 

Nichhivis, 276. 

niddna, 81 (Ved.). 301 (Buduli.). 
Niddna-SiUra, 24. 62 77. 81. 82. 
Nirni, 68. 

Nirapeksha, 325. 
Nirdlamhopaniskad, 162. 

Niruhia, ^kti^ 25. 26. 41. 42. 44 
59. 62. 88. 160. 167. 216. 217. 
235. 

Niipiti, 152. 
nirhhuja, 49. 

nirvdnam, 161 (hi hina). 308 
(Buddh.). 

Ni6umbha, 206. 

Nishadhas, 132. 

Nish^idas, 77. 

NUkS'dstraSf 210. 271. 282. 
Nllakan^ha, 188. 189. 

Nllamata, 320. 

Nilarudropanishad, 1 7 1. 

Nfisinha, 167. 168. 

— tdpaniyopaniskady i6j. 1 68. 

Npisinha, lOI comm , 168. 

Negas, Naigeyas, 65. 85. 

Naigeya- Sutra, 84. 

Naighan^ukaa, 25. 85. 

Naidiinas, 81. 


Naiiuislya, 70. 

Naitiiisha, “sMya, 34. 45. 54. 59. 

68. 185. 
naiydyika, 245. 

Nairuktas, 26. 85. 

Naishadhiya, 196. 232. 

Naibhidha, 132. 

Nydya, 159. 237 242. 245. 246. 

— chintdmam, 246. 323. 

— dariana, 244. 323. 

— Sdtra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakshilasvdmm, 244. 245 
Panchatantra, 206. 2 1 2. 2 1 5. 221. 

229. 240. 266. 267. 291. 301. 
panchadaiarcha, 1 22. 

Paiicliaparna, 267. 
pafichamcUrama, 164. 
panchalakshana, 190. 
PanchamtJa-Brdhmana, 66 ff. 
Panchavidhi-Suti a, 83. 84. 
PaiK'haoidheya, 83. 84. 
Pafichakkha, 235 236. 237. 284. 
Panchasiddhdniikd, 259 
Panchdlas, 10 90. 114. II5. 125. 
135. 136. 

Pafichdlachanda, 50 315. 326. 
patlehdlapada vritii, 34 
Paiicbdla Babhravy.i, 10. 34 (eiot. 

Pafjch®). 
panchikd, 44. 
pataia, 59. 82 84. 

Patai^icbala, 126. 1 37. 223. 236. 
237. 284. 

Patarpjali, 87. 219 ff. 231. 277. 321 
(gr.). 

— 137. 223. 231. 237 ff. (phil.). 
°patha, 1 17. 

padakdra, 91 

padapdtha, 23. 33. 43. 49. 60. 

63- 

padavritti, 34. 

Paddhatis, 55. 59. 85. 102. 141. 

142. 143. 145. 317. 
Padma-Pardna, 19 1. 

Padmayoni, 153. 
panaphard, 255 (Greek). 

Para, 68. 125. 

Paramahansa, ^hansopanishad, 163. 
164. 

Paramd^dilvara, 257. 
paramehara, 162. 

Pardiara, 44. 143. 185. 252. 260 
(astr.). 265. 266 (tned.). 

— {•Smriti), 278. 280 (laghu and 
vriddka). 326. 

Parikshit, 136. 
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Paritta^ 293 (Buddh.). 
paribhdshds, loi. 1 40. 1 44. 222. 
227. 

ParibhdshendukJcharaf 226. 
parivrdjaka, II2. 147. 164 
ParikshfaSy 60. 62. 69. 75 84 85. 
lOI. 107. 142. 146. 149. 150. 

151- 153 - 317. ^ ^ 

ParUeshdy 119 {Satap. Br ). 

Parti lavas, 4 188. 
parvan, 66 {^^muav.). 1 24 {Athar- 
vari, &c). 146 149. 183. 184. 
Parsn, 3 ( 4). 

^paliydydni, 292. 294. 

P.ivana, 272. 

Pasupatiaarman, 54. 

Pablavas, 187. 1 88 318 
P{(fichiirdtra, 23S 
Pdfichavidhya, 83. 

Pdnchclla, 267. 
pddckdli, 34 (^(r.). 232 {rltf) 
Pdhchdlya, 138. 

Pdhchi, 133. 

Pdtaliputra, 217. 237. 25 1. 258. 
290. 295 

Pdtimokkkasuttaj 293 326. 
pdthay 22. 49 103. 

Pdnini, 3 8 12 15 26. 41 57 59. 
61. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 232. 239. 
241 242. 245. 249. 266. 281. 
318 321. 

— posterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 

— posterior to Alexander, 221. 
222. 

Pdniniyd S'ikslid, 61. 272. 

Pandavas, Pdndus, 39. 98. 114. liS* 
126. 135. 136. 137. 185. 186. 
286 

pdnditya^ 129. 161. 
pdthona, 254 (Greek). 
pddas, 16 1 (the four). 
pdpman dsura, 318. 

Pdrasavya, 3. 

Pdrasikas, 188. 220. 

Pdr.iskara, 66. 142. 143. 318. 
Pdrdsdrinas, 143. 305 
PdrdAaviya, 305. 

Pdrd^arya, 143. 305 {Bhikshu-Su- 
tra). 

— (Vydsa), 93. 184. 185. 240. 243. 
]*drd 4 arydyana, 243 

Pdrikshi, 284. 

Pdrikshitas, ®tiyas, 34 125 126. 135 
136. 186. 

Pdrikshita, 136. 

Pdli, 288. 292 293 295. 


PatSupata, 238. 

Piilgala, 46. 60. 231. 2561, 
pitahaj 290. 304. 309. 
pindapitriyajnaf 19 55. 
Pindopanishad, 171. 
pitdmahay 303. 
pitritarpana, 55* 

Pitribhdti, 141, 
pitpimedha^ 108. 198. 

— SiUra, 84. 245. 
pitta, 266 

Pippaldda, 153. 1 59 1 60. 164. 
Piyadasi, edicts of, 6 76. 178. 203, 
252. 253. 292 295. 
pUu, 220 (Persian). 
punkhali, °ld, III. II2. 

'^putra, 71. 1 3 1. 285. 

Piinarvasu, 265. 

Purdnas {X 24 72 93. 12 1. 

122. 124. 127 159 190. 

~ 190. 191. 195. 206. 207, 213. 
215 282. 

purdnam Tdndam, 76. 
purdnaprokta , 12. 129. 

Purukutsa, 68. 1 25. 
purusha, 162 (the three ^i.’s, phil.). 
237 - 23S. 

— Ndrdyana, 123 124 

— medha, 54. 87 90 108. Ill, 

— sdkta, 65. loS 155. 
purushottama, J 68. 

Purdravas, 134. 
purohita, 150. 

Puli^a, 253 254. 25s 257. 258. 
Pufehkara (?), 262. 

P ash pa^ Sutra, 82. 84. 

Pushyamitra, 224. 
putd (filthy) vdch, 180. 

Pdrna, 98. 

Pdrvamlmdnsd, 239 ff. 
Prithddakasvdmin, 259. 262, 
prishtha, 67. 
pekkha, 319 

Paifigalo pan i shad, 1 7 1. 

Paifigi, Paingm, Paingya, 14. 41, 
46 56. 81. 90. 130. 134. 184. 
Paingya, the, 46. 
Paitdmaha'nddhdnta, 258. 
"^paippale, 158. 169 
Paippaldda, 146. 150. 152. 1 60. 
Paila, 56 57. 58. 

PaUdchahhdshya, 91. 
paUdchi hhdshd, 213. 

Potala, 285. 

PaulUasifldhdnta, 253 254. 25S, 
259. 260. 
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paulJcasaf 129. 

Pauslikarasddi, 102. 285. 
Faushkaldvata, 268. 

Paushpi^dya, ‘^piSji, 240. 
Paushyacharita, 318. 
prakritif 177. 237. 
prachalanam^ 98. 

Prnjiipati, 76.97- 137- I 5 i- 244. 
prajriapttf s. Siti 297. 
Pranavopanisliad 154 165 
Praii'jnd- Parimhta^ 102. 106. 115. 

119. 

Pratithi, 56. 
jtratihuddha, 1 29 138. 

Pratisli^lidna, 214. 

Pratihdra-t>utra^ 83 
Pratihdr 7 ja, 299 (BuJdh.). 
pratrinna, 49. 

PratyahJnp'id^dstra^ 322 
prapdtlialca. 63 64. 6 c; 66. 76. 79. 
80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 89. 97. 117. 

145 151- 

Prahodhachandrodaya, 207 241. 
Prainagaipda, 79 
pramdna, 28. 244. 
prayogaSf 1 02. 
pravachana, 12. 83. 85. 131. 
pravarakhandctf loi 240. 
pravarddhydya y 142. 317 {Kdtli.). 
pravargyay 108 119. 1 39. 
Pravdliana, 71. 
pravrdjakay 285. 
pravrdjitdy 281. 305. 
pravrdjiUy 129. 

Pra 4 d,ntariiga, 141. 
prasnay 89. 100. loi. 102. 
Prainopamshady 58. 158 fF. 
Prasthdnahheday 267. 271. 275. 
prdkritay 177. 

— prakdia, 227. 

Prdcbyas, 34. 132. 178. 
Prdchya-Kathas, 88. 

— PdnchdlishUy 34. 
Prdndgniliotropanishady 154. 162. 
Prdtiplya, 123. 

PrdtibodMputra, 1 12. 

PrdtUdkhya - Sdtrasy 23. 26. 59 
(Rigv.) S 2 {Sdmav). 102 {Taitt.). 
143 {Vdjas.), 1 51 (Ath.), 
Prdtltheyi, 56. 
prdmdnas, 28. 
prdyaschitta, 84. 1 18. 1 39. 
prekshanakay 319. 

Proti, 123. 

Praudha-Brdhmanay 74. 
Pldkshdyana, 53. 


I phalgunay 115. 134. 136. 

; phdlgunyasy 248. 

Phif-Sdtrasy 226. 

Phulla-Sdtray 83. 
baisesiyay 236. 

%adhay Sadha, 196. 198. 
handhUy 12 . 124. 

Babhrii, 56. 

Barkii, 1 33. 

Balabhadia, 261. 263 (bcliol.), 
Balardma, 192. 
hahuvachanay 124. 

Balivrichas, 8. 66. 86. 89. 121. 122. 
Bahvricha-Pai‘i<^ti>h ta, 62. 
Bahvpiclia-Brdhmanay lOO. 
lidt^iiy 99. 204. 205 207. 213. 214. 
232. 319. 

Bddardyana, 53. 140. 239 ff. (pbil.). 
266 (med.). 

— (astr.), 260. 

— Sdtray 163. 

Bddari, 1 39-1 40. 24 1. 242. 
Bdbhravya, 10. 34 (Ved.). 267 

(erot ). 

Bdrhaddaivatdy 72. 

Bdrhaspatyay 246, 

Bdlakpisbna, 91. 
bdlakhdyas (p. t'dla°)y 97, 
Bdla-Blidratay 190. 

Bdldki, 51. 

Bdverujdtakay 3. 

Bdsbkala, 313. 

Bdblkabhishaj, 269. 

Bdbikas, 33. 96. 132. 178. 218. 
Bdbllka, 68. 

Bilbana, 214. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

Budila, 133. 134. 

buddha (awakened, enlightened), 
27. 167. 241. 284. 

— idstr ay 241. 

Buddba, 3. 56. 98. 102. 1 38. 184. 
199. 200. 217 ff. 236. 241. 256. 
273. 283 ff. 

— date of Buddha’s death, 21 7- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

— posterior (?), or prior, to Pdniini, 
3 222. 305. 

— lived lu the Sutra pei iod, 290. 
301 f. 

— wife of, 318. 

— and Krisii^ia, 326. 

Buddhagayd, 228. 273. 
Buddhaghosba, 292. 293. 326. 
Buddbaddsa, 267. 

Buddhasdsanay 236. 
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buddhopdsaha, ^sild, 305. 

\/budhf 27. 

— with prati, 1 29. 

Bndha, 278 282 (]ur ). 
Bfihaj-jdtaht., 259. 260. 

— jdhdla, 163. 

Bfihat-Kathd, 213. 

— Samhitd, 203. 204. 259 ff. 271. 
274/ 

Brikad-Atri, 269. 

— Atieya^ 269. 

— Aranyaka^ 70. 71. 72. 73 

ICO. 119. 127 ff. 139. 155. 285 
286. 

— uttaratdpinif 169. 

— devatd, 24. 33. 41. 62. 81. 88. 
314. 316. 

— Ydjnavalkyaj 281. 

Brihadratha, 97. 98. 
hrihantf 280. 

Brihan^ndrdyampanishady 156. 157* 
166. 

— Manu, 279. 

Bfihaspati, 153 (Atharvan). 

— Smriti, 278 280 {lagku), 326. 
Baijavdpi, 266 (med.)., 8. Vaija- 

Vllpil. 

Bodha, 236. 

Bodhdyana, 322. 323, 

Bodhisattvas, 298 301. 307. 310. 
Bauddha.s, 108. 158. 

Baudhdyaiia, 100. loi. 102. Ii2. 
I 14 317 324. 

— Dharma^ lOl. 102. 278. 
Bralimaj^iipta, 61. 202. 258 ff. 
brahma chdr in, 28. 1 12. 123. 164 

— 'fdlasntra, 300. 

Inahmanya, 166 

Brabmadatta, king, 138 286 (three). 

— 55 (comm.). 
brahman, etymology of, ii. 

— neiit , prayer, formula, II. 149 
Divine Power, 6 127. 161. 

171 242 

■ — m.isc , Siipieme God, 6. 97. 151. 
158. 16 1. 166. 167. 170, together 
with Vislinu and Rudia, 97. 161, 
with Yishnii and Siva, 167. 180. 

chief priest, 123. 149 

Brahtna-pura, 169. 

— bandhu, 78. 79 112. 141. 

— mlmdA'^d, 240. 241 ff. 

— rid, 161. 

— xndyopanishad, 164. 

— rindtlpanisJiad, gg. 158. 165 

— veda, 149. 150. 


Brah m n va i varta-Purdna, 1 9 1 . 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— SAtra, 70. 96. 242 ff. 308. 322. 

— hatijd, 125. 126 
Brahmdnandi, 322. 323. 
Brahmopanishad, 160 ff. 
brdhma Sphufasxddhdnta, 259. 
brdhmana, neut. (appellative : * ex- 
planation,’ ‘section of a text’), 

76. 93. 1 17. 124. 152 

work, 8. 11-15 76. 159. 176. 

239. 240. 

— inasc.. III. 161 (nature of a Br.), 
176 (two languages), 1 80 (nci 
mlechhet), 276. 

— svara, 176. 
hhakti, 238. 

Bhagadatta, 188. 

Bhagavati-Sdti a, 297. 

Bhagavadgitd, 169 235. 238. 242, 
bhagavant, 121. 153 (Ailiarvan), 

160 (Afignas), 169 {mahddevah, 
284 (Buddha, &c.). 

Bhagiratha, 193. 

Bhataghati, 293. 

Bhatta, 42. 90. 91. 241 ; s. Bbds- 
karami^ra. 

Bbatta-ndr^yaca, 207, 
Bhatti-kdvya, 196. 

Bbat^oji Dikshita, 89. 226. 
Bhattotpala, 242. 243. 258. 259 ff. 
Bhadatta, Bb.id.iiita, 260. 
Bhadr.ibdhuoVilmin, 297. 
Bbadrahena, 286 

Bhirata, son of Dubsbanta, 125. 

— plur. 1 14. 125. 

— 231 (rhet ). 272 (muB.). 
Bharatasvdmin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bbaradvaja, 31. 162 163 {Upan.). 

— (Kapibhthala), 265. 268 (med.). 
Bhartpiyajua, 14 1. 

Bhartfihari, 209. 210. 

Bliallu, 95. 

Bhava, 178. 
bhavant, 121. 284. 

Bhavabhtiti, 159. 200. 205. 2o6. 
207 319. 

Bliavasvdrnin, 42 79. 91. lOI. 
Bhasmajdbdla, 163. 

Bbdgavata, 238. 

— Purdna, 191, 

Bhdgavitti, 130. 

Bhdguri, 62. 246. 

Bhdnditd3Mna, 77. 

Bhdmati, 322 
Bhdrata, 56. 176. 185. 
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Blidiadvdja, I00--I02 {Taitt) 139. 

14.0 158 271 (I)rona ?). 

Bhdradvdjiya-Siitra, lOO. 317. 
Bhdravi, 196. 319. 

Bhdruchi, 323. 

Bhdrunddrii 8 dmdn% 1 70. 

Bhdrgava, 150. 153. 159 (Vaidar- 
bhi). 

hhdrgava^ 250 (astrologei ). 
Bh^LlUvins, 14. 62. 81. 95. 134 
Bhdllaveya, 95. 126. 1 34. 
BkdUavyupanishad, 95 154. 164. 
bhdskd, 57. 103. 144. 176. 177. iSo. 
Bhdshtka-SHtray 68. 95. 
hhdah'ika-svaray 176. 

B/idshi/a, 56. 57. 144. 176. 

Bbdaa, Bhdsaka, 205. 

Bhdskara, 229. 261 If. 

— mi 4 ra, 42 90. 91. 94. lOI. 103. 
171. 

Bhdsvatikaranay 261. 

Ihikshd, 123 305. 
hhikshdkay 305. 

hhikshdchara, ocharya, 1 29 3^5 • 
hhtkshuy ^kshuniy 284 285. 305 306. 

327. 

— JSdtra, 143, 252. 305. 306. 
BhilU, 259. 

Bliimasena, 1 25. 1 35. 

Bldslitna, 39. 

bhUtaganay 98. 

hUrjay 227 263 314. 317. 

Bhrigu, 53. 153. 241. 

— plur., 148. 240. 241. 

-^valliy 94. 154. 156. 157. 

Bhela, 265. 270 (uied.). 
bhaiksha, 305. 
bhaishajycus, 152. 
bhogandihay 42. 

Bhoja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

— king of Dhdrd, 201. 202. 203. 
215 228. 230. 261. 319. 

— 269 med. 

— vriddha°y 269 (rned.). 

Bliojadeva (reputed author of the 

Sarasvatikan thd bluirand), 210 . 
BhojaprabandJia, 215. 
bhrashtay 226. 
makaray dolphin, 252. 
makhay 127. 

Magadha, 79, 98. 1 12. 147. 269 
(weights). 286. 287. 290. 292. 
295. 296. 

— vdsm, 1 12. 

Magas, 148. 

MaghaBvdmin, 80. 


viaghds, 248. 

Maiikha, 3 19. 

Mafiju^ii, 298. 

maniy 140. 

Maiiikainikd, 168. 

mandala, 31. 32. 34 43 64. 82. 

Manduka, 49. 

Matsya, 95. 

Mathurd, 169. 

Madras, 126. 1 37. 223. 

Madragdra, 75. 
madhuy 128. 

Madhu-kdnda, 15. 127 fi. 138. 

— Brdhmancty 128. 

Madhuka, 130. 

Madhustidana, 166 

— Sarasvati, 267. 271. 
Mttdhyatdpiniy 167. 169. 
Madhyade^a, 102. 106. 1 1 5. 133. 
madhyama, 269 (Atn). 280. 

— kdnday 118. 119. 
madhyamikdy 89. 

Madhyavalliy 157. 
mana^y 264 Arabic. 

Manittha, 260 (also with w). 

Mann, 134. 21 1 (and the iish). 277 

{avdyambhuva), 

— Code of, 20. 73. 102. 143. 183. 
188. 238. 244. 249 266. 276 tf. 

— iSntray 99. 

mantray 8 (= Veda). 176. 

— rdja, 167. 168. 

Mammata, 204. 232. 322. 

{amra) Maya, 253. 254. 260. 275. 
Marichi, 244. 

Maru, 188. 

Maruts, 40. 43. 
markatay 21 1. 

Malayadef 5 a, 55. 
mallakay 206. 

Mallindtha, 195. 209. 

Maj 5 aka, 75. 76. 83. 84. 

Mahdkauha, 304. 

Mahdkdla, 209. 

MahdkaushUaki-Brdhmana, 47, 
mahdjdbdlay 163. 185 (Mahdj.), 
Mahddeva, 45. 123. 169. 

Mahddeva, 100. loi 141 (comm.', 
262 (astr.). 
mahdn dtmdy 238. 

— devahy no. 123. 
mahdndga, 302. 

Mahdndraa, 293. 
MaJidndrdyano/)anis?iady 
Mahdparinibbdna, 326. 
Makd-Brahmana, 74. 138. 
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MalLd - Bhdrata ^ 4. 24. 34. 37. 39. 
45* 56. 57- 72. 98. 1 14 135. 136. 
17k 184-190. 205. 206 210 243. 
250 279. 282. 301. 318.324. 325. 
Mahdbhdshyaf 219-226. 231. 238 
321. 

Mahilmeru, 93. 

Malidydna-lSdtragj 98. 299. 
maJidrdjUf 138. 

Mahdvarisa, 292 293 
Mahdvdkyamuk tdval/, 155. 
mahdvishnu, 167. 

Mahdvira, 296 (Jain.). 
MahdviracharUra, 207. 
Mahdvrislj.ia, 70 147. 
Mahdvaipulya-Smtragy 298 fT. 
Mahdvyutpatlij 248 (Buddh ). 
mahdWa, 161. 
mahdiramana ,217. 

Mahiddaa, 48. 70. 

malilahiy 114 

MabidhaT.i, 104. 107 ff., 116. 141. 
Mahendra, 291. 292 295. 
Mahej^var.i, 262 (astr ). 
Mahopanishad^ 1 54 166. 
Mahoraga'^, 302. 

Mdgadba, 79. 

— de^iya, 79. II 2 141. 
mdgadha^ iii. 112. 138. 147. 287. 
mdgadhif 232 (rUi). 

— language*, 295, 296. 297. 

Mdgha kavya, 196. 

Mdndavya, 61. 

Mdndukdyana, 53. 

Mdnddki-Stkshdf 49 61. 
Mdndukeya, 49. 56. 112. 
Mdiiddkyopanisliadf 161. 164. 167. 

168. 298. 

Miitfidatta, loi. 

Mdtrimodaka, 144. 
mdtrd^ 160 {om). 161. 

Mdtbava, 134 
Mddravati, 126 
Mddii, 126. 

Mddhava, 41. 42. 47. 1 16 235. 241. 
243. 245. 246 262. 

— deva, 42. 

Mddbavas, 95. 166. 

Mddhuki, 133. 134. 
mddhurty 91. 

mddhyaTYiduna , southern, 106. 
Mddbyaipdinas, 10 II. 105 flf. 134, 
139. 144* 

Mddbyarpdindyana, 105. 
Mddhyaipdini, 106. 

Mddbyanuka, 309. 


Matlbyarnikas, ^224. 

Mdiiava, 134 (Sarydta) 

Mdnava, Mdtiavas, 91. 102 280.285. 
Mdnava-Grihya^ 20. 102. 278. 317. 
Mdnava-Dkarmaklstray 20. 277 If. 
Mdnasdra^ 275 
Mdiiutauiavy.iu, 134. 

Aldya-matiiy 275. 
mdyd, 284. 

Mdyddcvi, 284. 

Md.a, 15 1. 303. 304. 
Mdrkandeya-Purdna^ 19 1. 206, 
MdlaU-mddhava^ 207. 320. 

Mdlava, 201. 214. 

Mdlavakdchdrya, 259 
Mdlavikdf M dlaviLdgnimitra, 204 
207. 

mdldmantra, 167. 

Mdbaki, 153. 

Mdbittbi, 134 
Mdhisbeya, 103. 

Mitdhshardj 107 2 8 1 . 

Mitianda, 306. 

Milinda, 306. 

Mibira, 261. 
mimdnsaka, 102 240. 

Mimdmd^ 121 159. 235. 239 ff. 
mimdmd-krity 240. 

— Sdtra^ 140. 239. 
mukdrindy 263 (Arabic). 
mukdvild, 263 (Arabic). 

Mukula, 322. 
mukta, 167 34 (and 
Maktikopamshad, 155. 
Mugdkabodhaj 226. 

MufijasAnu, 55. 

Mu^ibhas, 134. 

Mudimbba, 134. 

MundakopaJi iahadi 58. 15S ff. 240. 
Mundopanishad, 164. 
muthahla, 264 (Araiac). 
Mudrdvdkshasa, 207. 
muniy 129 

munthalidf 264 (Arabic). 
muh'drtaj 15 1. 

Mi'ij.avants, 1 47. 
mUrdUdhlmhikta^ 224. 225. 
M^la-SHtraf 297 (Jam.). 
mdsarlphaf 26* ; Arabic). 
Mrichhakatl, 200, 205, 206 207. 

*250. 305. 320 
mrityuwrityu, 167. 
Mrifyvlanghanopanisbad (?), 170. 
MrityvXdngala^ °ldngulay 170. 
Meghaddta, 198. 204. 208. 209. 
302. 
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Mentl.a, 319 
Mediidtitlji, 52. 

Meru, 93. 

me 8 hura 7 ia, 255 (Greek). 

Maitra, 91. 97 
Maitra-Sutra, 99. 

Maitrilyanlputia, 71. 98. 285. 
Maitrdyanlyas, 88. 91. 99 102. 
Maitrdi/ani-Samhttdy 314 317. 
Maitrdyanopanuhad^ 52 96 If. 155. 
165. 285. 

Maitreya, 97. 98. 99. 

Maitreyi, 56. 99. 

— Ytijnav.ilkya’s wife, 127. 
Maindga, 93. 

mohsha^ 1 61. 

Mogg.illdna, 230. 
maundya^ 237. 306. 

Mauda, 150 
Maudgalya, 123 
Maudgalydyaii.i, 199. 
mauna^ 1 29 
y/nilecl(h, 180. 

Yakfihas, 98. 273 302. 303 
Yakshavarman, 217. 
Yajuh-Saryhitdy 9. 10 
Yajurveda, 8. 45. 85 ff 121. 123 
127 164. 184. 

— °ddmndye, 144. 
yajuSf 8. 9 s. ^u/Ja. 
yajus-verseSf number of the, 121. 
yajudvakhvaj 68 , 
yajnopavita, 161, 

yati, 327 {diorama). 
Yatindramatadipikdf 322. 
Yati^vara, 323. 

Yama, 36. 

— Smritif 325. 

Yamasahhiya, 193. 
yamayd, 264 (Aiabic). 

Yamund, 68. 

Yavana, 178. 187 188. 214. 220 ff. 
251. 252. 253. 260 (astr.). 268. 

— priya, 220. 

— vriddhds, 243. 
yavandni, 220 If, 
yavanikd, 207. 

Yavani, 220. 252. 

Yavaiie^vara, 258. 
yavaneshia^ 220. 

Yasoga(!), Yas^ogopi, 141. 
Ya^omitra, in. 

Yaskdh, 41. 

ydjuihif 163. 

Ydjnavalkiya-kdnda^ 127. 129 ff. 

137. 138. 
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Ydjnavalkdni hrdhmandni^ 95. 129. 
130. 

Ydjiiavalkya, 33. 104. 120. 123. 
124. 126. 127. 128. 129 130. 131. 
132. 138. 143. 144. 163 168. 236. 
237 ff. 285. 

— ’s Code, 107. 122. 143. 205. 215. 
250. 278. 280 ff. 323. 325. 326. 

ydjnika, 240 
Yajnikadcva, 14 1. 
Ydjniki-Upamshadf 93. 94. 
ydtuvidaSy 121. 
ydtyiika, 309. 
ydtrdf 260 (asti.), 324. 

Yddv.is, 3. 

Ydmunamiini, 323 
Ydvana, 220. 

Ydska, 25. 26. 32. 33. 39 41. 42. 
44- 46. 57. 59. 61. 62 81. 82. 85. 
88. 90 91 128. 140 142. 176. 
184. 216. 217. 236 277. 

(the foui ), 70. 113 151. 159 
190 243 247 277. 

— quinquennial, 113. 247, 
Yuga-Purdna, 214. 251. 
Yudhish^hira, 185. 186. 188. 286. 

— ’s era, 202. 260. 

Yoga^ 96. 137. 156. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 165. 166. 23s. 236 ff. 265. 
285. 

— B. SdtYikhyayoga. 

— tattvuy 165. 

— Sdstra, 297 (Jain.), 

— Ukhdf 165. 

— Siitra, 223. 237. 

Yogdchdia, 309. 
yog in, 16 1. 239. 
yaudka, 78. 
rakta, 78 

Itaghuvania, 195. 196. 208. 302 
318. 

Rangandtba, 258. 

ratnas (the nine), 200. 228. 261. 

Ratndkara, 319. 322. 

Ratha-Sdtra, 275. 

Rabhasa, 227. 

Ratndvali, 204. 320. 

Rahasya, 119 (Satap. Br.), 
Rdjagriha, 199. 287. 295. 
Rdjataramgini, 213. 215. 219. 220, 
223. 225. 287. 320. 
rdjaputra, 95. 
rdjaidya, 54. 

Rdjastambdyana, 120, 

Rd3adekhara, 207. 

Rdndyaua, 53. 
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Rdndyaniputra, 71. 77. 79. 
RiLndyaiiiyas, 65. 79. 84. 

Rdta, 61. 

Rduia, 135. 168. 192. 

— as incarn. of Vishnu, 194. 

— Aupatasvini, 134. 

Rdmakfishijia, 85. 143. 
Rimachandra, 59. 
lidmatd'pan iyopanishady 168. 
Rdmatirtha, 323. 

Rdmduuja, 168. 322. 

Rdradnanda, 168. 

Rdmdyana^ 4. 37. 89 98. 135. 188. 

19 1 if. 205. 206. 214. 250. 324. 
Rdmila, 205. 

Rdv.ina (cornm.). 42. 66. 
lidvanahadhay 196 
Rdhu, 73. 249. 250. 

Rdhula, 250. 

rltis (varieties of style), 232. 
Ruchidatta, 323. 

Hudra, 6 40. 97. no. 123. 159. 
170. 1 7 1. 238. 303. 

— by the side of Brahman and 
Vishnu, 97. 161. 

— jdbdla, 163. 

Rudrata, 322. 

Rudradaljita, loi. 

Rudraskanda, 80. 84 
Rtidrdlcshajdhdlay 163. 
Rudropanishady 154. 170. 
rApa (eoin), 205. 

Ruyyaka, 322. 

Rei>udikshita, 142. 
revatly 248. 

Revd, 123. 

Romaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. 

— siddhdntay 253 254. 258 260. 
romakApay 253. 

Raumyas, 253. 

Rauhindyana, 120. 

^lakskaria, 265 
Lakshmap iseua, 210. 

— eri of, 210. 

Lakshmidhara, 262 (astr.). 323, 
Lagadichdrya, 61. 249. 

Lagata, ®dha, 61. 249. 258. 
la(fhu, 280. 

— Atriy 269 (med.). 

— Aryahhatay 257. 

— Kaumudiy 226. 

— Jdtuhay 78. 260. 

— Jdbdlay 163. 

— PariUaray 280 (jur.). 

— Rrihaspatiy 280 (jur.). 


— S'auncikay 280 (jur.), 

Laipkd, 78. 

LalUa- VistarOy 199. 236. 256. 286. 

291. 299. 300. 

Ldghula, 250. 

Ldta, 76. 258. 

Ldtika, 76. 

Ldti {riti)y 232. 

Ldtydyana, 53. 68. 76-79. 84. 105. 
Lddhdchdrya, 61. 258. 

Ldbukdyana, 53. 241. 

Ldmakdyana, 53 77. 241. 

— ®nin8, 14. 99. 

Likhita, 326 {Smritt). 
LAiiga-Purdnay 19 1. 

Lichhavia, 276. 277. 285. 

hpiy 221 . 

hptdy 255 (Grehk). 

LildvaUy 262 (astr.). 
leyriy 254 (Greek). 
loiya ilauhika)y 246. 

Lokaprakdsa, 321. 

Lokdyatas, 246. 

Logdyatay 236. 
lohitay 78. 

Laukdkshas, 96. 

Laukdyatikas, 246. 

Laugdkahi, 99. 102 103. 139. 317. 

— SiUray 99. 

Valscstya, 236 

varUay 41. 71. 1 20. 1 27. 128. I29ff. 
184. 

— nartin, 113 

— Brdhmanay 42, 74. 75. 79. 84. 
Vajra, 260. 

vajranakhay 167. 
VagrasAchyupanishady 162, 

Vadavd, 56. 

Vatsa, 3. 

Vada (?), 148. 
vaditaVy 1 80 
Vayovidydy 265. 

Varadatta, 55. 

Varadardja, 76 83(Ved) 226 (gr.). 
Vararuchi, 200 202.230 (Vikraraa); 
83 {Phulla-SiUra), 103 {Taitt, 
Prdt.)y 206. 227 {Prdkrita-pra- 
k(Ua)y 223 {vdrtt.)y 227. 230 (lex.). 
Vardhamihira, 78. 160. 200 202. 
203. 204. 243. 254 259 ff. 268. 
275. 279. 

Varuna, 35. 188. 
vargay 31. 

varnay 18. 16 1. 

— SAtraSy 227. 
varnikdy 246. 
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Vardhamdna, 226. 

Varsha, 2 1 7. 

Valabhi, 196. 214, 256. 

Valibandha, 198. 207. 

93. 157. 

Valhika, 123. 134. 

Valhika*^, 147. 

Vji 4 <v (-U^Inaras), 45. 

Vasishtha, 31. 37. 53. 79. 123. 162. 

— sidUlhdnta, 258 

— Smrttiy 326. 

Vasugupta, 322. 

Vasus, 303. 

vdkovdkyay 121. 122, 127. 
y dkyapadiyay 225. 226. 

Vilgbhata, 269 (med.). 

— Vfiddh<yy 269. 
vdchy 74 176. 234. 

— {jiiLtd)y 180 
A^dchakiia\ i, 56. 129 
Vdcharipatiini. 4 ia, 246. 322. 
vdjay 104. 

vdjapcya, 54. 

Vdja 4 ravasa, 1 57. 
vdjasaniy 104. 

Vdjasaneya, 104. 128 130. 13I. 
Vdjasaneyakay 100. 105. 144. 
ydja8a7i€yi-Sa7n}ntdy 317 (conclu- 
sion in the foi ty-eighth yliA. Par). 
Vdjasaneyms, 81. 105. 
vdjiriy 104. 

Vd&che 4 vara (?), loi. 
vdtay 266. 

Vdtsiputra, 71 138. 285. 

— ®tdya8, 138. 

Vdtsya, 139. 140 267, 

Vdtsydyana, 244 245 (phil), 266. 

267 (erot.), 323. 

— Pafichapaina, 267. 

Vddhtina (?), ico. 
vdnaprasthay 28. 164. 
Vdmakakslidyana, 120. 

Vdmadeva, 31. 315. 

Vdmana, 84 (Sdmav.), 226 227 
^ (gr )y 232 (rhet.), 322. 
Vdmarathyas, 140. 

Vdrdjpasi, 162. 163. 
tdrdhamantray 168. 
y drunyupannhady 94. 

Vdrkali, 33. 123. 

Vdrkalinas, 33. 
xdrttikaSy 222. 225. 

Vdrshagai^ya, 77, 

Vdrsbna, 133. 

Vdrslinya, 133. 

Vdisbydyani, 53. 


vdlakhilya-sdktaSy 31, 32. 

Vdleyas, 140. 

Vdlniiki, 102 {Taitt.). 19 1. 1 94. 
Vdabkala, 14. 32. 52. 56. 62, 313 f 

— ^rutiy 52. 

Vdshkalopanishady 52. I 55 » 

Vdsava, 303. 
ydsavadattdf 213. 214. 

Vdsisb^ba, 1 23. 

Vdsislitlias, 123. 

Vdsidi^ha^ Siitray 79. 278. 282 

(Dharma). 

Vdaudeva, 51* 137 * ^^ 9 * 

185. 

Vdsudeva, 143 (comm.). 
vdsudevakay 185* 
ydstiLvidydy 275. 

vdhikay 8 . bdh°. 

Vikrama, 200 201. 202. 204. 205. 
228. 260 261. 266. 269. 

— era of, 20 1 ff. 260. 319. 

— charitray 200. 20 1. 214. 267. 
Vikramdnkachariiay 214. 
Vikiaindditya, 200. 201. 202. 205. 

228. 

Vikramdika, 214 
Vicbitiavirya, 39, 
vichhinnay 226. 
vijayay 140. 141, 

Vijayanagara, 42. 

Vijayanandin, 258. 
viptay 14 1. 

Vijndnabbiksbu, 237, 
Vitdna-Kalpay 153. 

""vidy 12 1. 
vidagdhay 33. 212. 

Vidagdha, 33 129. 

Vidut{\)y 148. 

Videgba, 1 34. 

Videba (a. Kosala-Videhas), 10 33 
53. 68. 123. 129 137. 193. 285 
Viddhaidlabhanjikdy 207. 

Vidydy 121. 122. 127. 265. 270. 

— {trayi)y 8. 45. 121. 191. 
Vidydnagara, 42. 

Vidydranya, 42 54. 97. 170. 
Vidvanmanorafijmiy 323. 

vidhi {Sdma°)y 74. 83 (five vidhis), 

— (Ved.), 244. 

vidltdnay 33, s. Rig°y Sd7na°» 
vidheya, 244. 

Ftnava(Buddh.), 199. 290. 292. 304 
308. 326. 

Vmdyaka, 47 (comm.), 62 (do.). 
Viiidhya, 51. 99. 283. 
vtpldvilay 226. 
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VimalaprainottaramdJdy 291. 

Vivas van t, 144. 

Vivdhapatalay 260, 
vUy vUaSy 18. 38. 

— paliy 38. 

Vii^ilkhadatta, 207. 

Vi 4 dla, 48. 
vi^csha, 245. 

ViHvakarinan, 275 (“rrniyasilpa). 

V uvalcarmapraldiay 275. 
VUvakosha, 205. 

Vi. 4 vaiidtha, 244 (pliil.). 

Vihavaday 148. 

Vi 4 vdinitia, 31. 37. 38. 53. 315 
162 {Upaii.). 271 {Dhanurveda) . 
Vi 4 ve 4 v.iia, 169 (comm ). 
VtshavuJiidy 265. 

Vihlinu, 6. 42 97 126 127. 156. 
165. 166. 167. 168. 171 190. 194. 
284. 

— with Rudra and Biabman, 97. 

i6i. 

— with 6ivd and Braliman, 167. 
180. 

— Code of, 170, 278. 282 317. 325. 
Vishnugiipta, 260. 

Vishi^uchandia, 258. 

Vihhnuputra, 59. 

Vishnu- Purdna, 58. 142. 19 1. 230 

318- , 

Vishnuyasas, 82. 

Vishvaksena, 184. 
vijaganita, 262. 

Viracharitray 214. 

Virabliadra, 253 
visiikay 199. 319. 

'^uttodayay 293. 
vrHtiy ^kdra, 91. 222. 

Vritra, 302. 
vriddhay 280. 

— Atreyay 269 (med). 

-- Garguy 153. 253. 

— - Oautamay 205. 281 (jiir.). 

— dyumna, 136. 

— ParfUara, 280 (jur ). 

— Bhojay 269 (med.). 

— ManUy 279. 

— Ydjnavalkyay 281. 

~ Vdghhaiay 269 (med.). 

— SusrutUy 269 (med ). 

— Hdrltay 269 (med.). 
vrikanty s hrihant. 

Vrisb^i, 185. 

Venisarjihdray 207. 

Vetdlabbatta, 200. 
VcUilapailchavhUatiy 214. 215. 


Veduy 8. 23. 58. 144. 176. 244 
(triple). 

— idklidy 93. 

Veddhga 8 y 2 $. 60. 145. 159. 258. 272. 

veddtharvay 149. 

Veddntay 48. 51. 158. 1 6 1. 162. 240. 
245- 

— kaustuhhaprahhdy 323 

— sdra, 323. 

■—Sdtray 51. 158. 159. 235. 241. 

245. 322 f. 

Veddrthayatnay 315. 

Veyagdna (!), 64. 
vciiy 255 (Greek). 
vailrita, 177. 

Vaikhdnasa, icx). 275. 31 7. 
Vaichitravirya, 90. 

Vaijavdpa, “pdyaiia, 142. 

Vaitdna- Sutra, 152. 
vaidarhha {riti)y 232. 

Vaidarbbi, 159 (Bbaigava). 
Vaideha, 276. 

Vaidyaka, 265. 270. 

Vaibbdshika, 309. 
vaiydkaranas, 26. 
Vaiydgbrapadiputra, 106. 
Vaiydghrapad}a, 106. 

Vaiydsaki, 184 

Vai4ainpdyana, 34. 41 5^ 57* 5^* 
87. 89. 93 135 184. 

VaUeshikUy Val^eslllkas, 236 237. 
245* . 

Vaiseshika-Sutray 216. 244. 245. 
Vai^ravana, 124. 

Vaifnhnava (Makha), 1 2 7. 

Vodha, 236. 

Vopadeva, 226. 

Vyakararm, 25 {Aiiga), 83. 

— sutrdniy 216 

— Buddh., 300 

vydJcpiy 176. 
vydkhydna, 122. 1 27. 

Vydghrapdd, 106. 

Vydghramukha, 259. 

Yyddi, Vydli, 227. 228. 321. 
vydvahdnkiy 176. 

Vydsa, Pdrd.4arya, 93. 1S4. 185. 

240. 243. 

— Bddardyana, 243. 

— father of Snka, 243. 

— author of the Satarudriya ( '), 

III. 

— 62 (teacher of Shadgurudishya). 

— (SmrUi)y 283. 326. 

— Sutra, 243. 

Viaja, 169. 
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iTdtina<i, 78 147. 

\rdtya, 68. 78. no. 112. 141. 146. 
147. 180. 

— gana, 196. 

— stoma. 67. 78 80. 

6aka, 187. 220 260. 285. 291. 

— era, 202. 203. 260 (“kdla, ®bbu- 
paktila, Sakendrakdla). 261. 262. 

— Hfipdiita, 259 260 
^akunt.dd, 1 25. 

— ((iiama), 206. 207. 320. 

Sakti, 1 7 1. 289 310. 

Saktiptirva, 260 (astr ). 
mkra, 303. 

mmlara^ 303 (epithet of Rudi.i). 
Sainkara, 42. 48. 51. 56. 58. 70 72 
73. 74. 94.96. 1 16. 1 19, 127. 131. 
139- 157 159- 160 ff. 188. 241. 
242. 243 267 (erot.). 308. 

— misra, 244 

— vijaya, 243. 

Samkaidiianda, 52. 163. 164 170 
Safikii, 200. 

^afiklia, 58. 275. 278. 282 {Dhai ma). 

326 (Smriti). 

^atapathaj 117. 119 
datapath a~Bidhrriana, 116 fT. 276 
284.318 

Satarudriya, 108. III. 1 55. 169. 
170. 

^atdnatida, 261. 

Satdnika, 125 

Satrurpjaya 3 fdhdtmya, 214. 297. 
sani. 98. 

^aiptami, 39. 

Sabarasvdniin, 24 1. 322 
Sabala, 35. 

S'abddnmdsana, 217. 227. 
Sambtiputni, 71* 
samyuvdka, 313. 

.^arydta, 134. 

Sarva, 178. 

J^arvavannan, 226, 

Saldtuia, 218. 

iastra, canon, 14. 32. 67. 121. 
6dkatdyana, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 

222. 226. 

S^dkaptiinii, 85. 

^dkaU, 32 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 
~ (Sdgala), 306. 

Sdkalya, 10. 32. 33 34. 50 (two Sd- 
kalyas). k 6 . 143 (^lanim.), 163. 

— Vidagdha, 33. 129. 
ffdkalyupanishadt 163. 167. 
Sdkdyanins, 33. 96. 120. 133. 137. 

285. 


349 

Sdkdyanya,97 98 133.137-285. 308 

Mta, 17 1 . 

6dkya, 33. 133. 137. 185. 235. 285. 
306 

idkyahhikshu, 78. 

^dkyaniiuii, 56. 98. 137 268. 309. 
Sdkhdf 10. 91. 158. 162 181. 
Sdfikhayana, 32. 52 ff., 80 313. 314. 
^Qrihya, 176 313. 315. 316. 

— Pardishta^ 62 

— Brdhmana^ 44 - 47 * 

— 44. 

— Aranyaka^ 50. 132. 
isdtydyana, 53, 95 102. 128. 

— '*nak(f 100 249. 

— ‘’m, ®nins, 14. 77. 81 83. 95. 
96. 120 243 

^dn^ilya, 71. 76. 77. 78. 80. 82. 
120 131. 132. 

— 143 { iSmriti ). 

— Siitra, 238. 243. 

— °lydyana, 53. 76. 120. 

^dtapathikaSf 85. 

Sdiptanava, 226. 

Sdnii-Kalpa, 153. 

S dmhavyagrihya, 316 . 

6dm bu VIS, 14. 81. 
idmhhnvaf 17 1. 

6driputra, 285. 

S drii aka-Mimd nsd^ 240. 
6drfigadeva, 273. 
6drfigadbar.i(-Pa(/tMa<i), 210. 
6dlaipkdyana, 53. 75. 
odlaipkdyanajd, 96. 

6dla4ikdyanins, 14. 77. 96 
6dlarpki, 96 218. 

6dldtuiiya, 218. 

Sdbvdh.in.i, 202. 214. 260. 
6d1ihotia, 266. 267, 

S'lkshd. 25. 60 61. 145 272. 313. 317. 

— valli, 93 94. 155. 

Slras {t/panishadjf 1 70. 

Sildditya, 214. 

6ildlin, 197 

^ilpa, 198. 

6iva, worship of, 4. 45. no. III. 
156. 157. 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 

303. 307. 

— developed out of Agni (and 
Riidra), i 

— beside Biahman and Vishnu, 
167. 180. 

Sivatantra^ 275. 

Sivayogii), 62. 

Sivasarpkalpopanishadf 108. 1 55. 
SUukrandiya^ 193 
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Sisupdldbadhaf 196. 

1 14, 

sUnadcvas, tO"?. 

178. 

Suka, son of Vydsa, 184. 243. 
^ufci’a (Venus '0> 9^ 250. 

— yajdnshi^ 104. 

^ulcHya^ 104. 107. 144. 

— kdnd^i 104 

ifiiilclAni yajdnshif 104. 131. 144. 

»S ungas, 33. 
mddha, 167. 

Sunakas, 33. 34. 

Sunah^epa, 47. 48 55. 

Suinbha, 206. 

Sulva-Siitraf loi, 256. 274. 317. 
324- 

hishna^ 302 

Stidia, 18. 77. III. 1 12. 276. 
Madras, 147. 

^{idraka, 205. 206. 207. 214. 
hlnya (zeio), 256. 

Sdlapd^ii, 166 

Sesba, loi (comm.). 237 (pbil.). 
^aitydyana, 53. 

Saildli, 134. 197. 
f^aildlinas, 197. 
iaildahaf III. 196 197. 
S'aivahhdshya, 323. 

Saiva^dstra^ 322. 

SaiiSiris, 33. 

Sai^irlya, 32. 33. 

Saiifigdyani, 75. 

Sauchivrikshi, 77. 82 
Saunaka {Rigv.), 24 32-34 49. 54. 
56. 59. 62. 85. 143. 

— {Atk.)^ 150. 151. 158. 161. 162. 
165. 

— {Mahd-Bh(lrata\ 185, 

— Indrota, 34 1 25. 

— Svaiddyana, 34. 

— Gfihya^ 55 (Rigv.), 

— vartita^ 158. 162 {Aih.), 

— laghu^f 2Jk) {SmriU) 

Saunaklyas, 158. 162. 

SaunaMydf 151. 

Saunakopamshad {'^), 164. 165. 
hubhikas, 198 ; s. sauhlukas. 
Saubhreyas, 140, 

Saulvdyana, 53. 
f^ydpainaa, 180. 

^ena, 78. 

V^fram, 27. 

iramana, 27. 129. 138. 
aramandf 305. 

Stl Anaiita, 141. 


Srikantha Sivdchdrya, 323. 

Sri Clidpa, 259. 

Sridatta, 14 1 
^ridharaddsa, 210. 

^ridharasena, 196. 

^rinivdsa, 42. 

^rimvdsaddsa, 322. 323, 

Sii Dharm.indbha, 196. 

Sripati, 54. 58 . 

Siipardakusandtba, 323. 
!^rlmaddattopanishad, 164. 

^rivara, 320. 

Sri Vydghi amukha, 259. 

Siisben.i, 258. 

^ri Harslia, king, 204 207. 

— 196 (Naishadhachar,), 

Sri Hala, 145. 

15. 

Srutasena, 125. 1 35. 

Sruti, 15. 17. 81. 96. 149 (plur.), 

159. 164 
hesh(hat 126. 

J§rauta-Sdlras, 16. 17 19 52. 
deshman, 266. 

Uok'i. 24. 69 70 72. 73. 74. 83, 
87 97. 99. 103 121. 122. 123, 
125. 127. 

Sviknas, 132. 

Svetaketu, 51. 71. 123. 132. 133. 

137. 267 (erob ) 284. 
Svetd^vatara, 96. 99 

— \opanishad, 96 155. 156. 161. 
165. 169. 236. 238. 

Ska tchaki'opanisJi ad, 168. 
Shattrin^at {Smfiti), 280. 

ShadasUi [SmriU), 280. 
Shadguru4isbya, 33. 61. 62. 83. 
Shaddarianackiwtanikd, 322. 
Shadbhdshdchandnkd, 227, 
Shadvinsa-Brdkmana, 69. 70. 
Shanv^avati {Smpiti), 280. 
Shashfitantra, 236. 
shashtipatha, 117. 119. 
sam — samvat (but of what era?), 
14 1. 202. 203. 
sarpvat era, 182. 202. 203. 

SaTfivarta {Smpiti), 278. 326. 
Sarnvartasrvtyupanisfiad, 154. 164. 
aarpskdra, 102 (the sixteen a.), 

— (gramm.), 144. 

— ganapati, 143. 
aaTpakpitahkdahd, 177. 
aaijiathd, 66. 67. 

SaTuhitd (Ved. ), 8. 9. 10 14. 22-241 
60. 

— (pl'il-), 75- 
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Saijihitd 259. 264. 265. 275. 

— Kalpaj 153. 

— pdtha, 43. 49. 

— ^topanis/iaxif 34 (Brdhmana). 74. 
75 {Sdmav.). 93. 155 {Taiit.). 316 
{jSdmav . ). 

Sakalddhiicdray 275 (arch.), 

8(1171 khydiaVf 235. 

SamgUaratndkaniy 273, 
iarpgrahay 119 {S'atapatha • Brdk- 
mana). 227 (gramm.). 
saipjndTia^ 313. 314. 

Sa((hitanta, 236. 
sattra^ 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 

Battl'd yana^ loi. 

Satya, 260 astr. 

Satyakdrna, 71. 130. 1 32. 1 34. 
Satyavdha, 158. 

Sat^dshddba, 100. loi. 102. 
Saddnird, 1 34. 

Sadukt ikarndmri ta, 210. 
Saddharmapundarika^ 299. 300. 
Sanatkumdra, 72. 164; — 275 (ar- 
chit ). 

Sanandandcbdiya, 237. 
aarndhif 23 

sarpmpdtat 248 (Buddh.), 
Samnydsopamshadf 164. 

Saptaishi {Snipiti)^ 280. 
Saptaiataka, Saptahti, 83. 21 1 . 
232. 

sapta siirydh, 250 (249). 
mmdnam d, 13 1. 

Samdsa-Sainhitdf 259, 
iampraddya, 152. 
samrdj, 1 23. 

Saiasvati, 74 (Vdch). 

— vydkaraiuif 227. 

Sarasvati, 4. 38. 44 (Indus), 53. 
67. 80. 102. 120 134. 141. 
kantkdhharanaf 210 232. 
sarga, 190. 196. 214. 
sarjcinaf 233. 
sarpa, 302. 
sarpavidaSt 121. 

Sarpavidydy 124. 183. 265. 302. 
Sarvadarmnusa rpgrahaf 235. 241. 
322. 

aarvamedJtaf 54. 

Saridnukiamanif 6l. 
sarvdnnina, 305. 
Sarvopanishatsdi'opavishad, 1 62. 
Salvas, 120. 132. 180. 

Bahama, 264 (Arabic). 

Sdgala, 306. 

Sdketa, 224. 251. 


Sdipkrit\dyana, 266 (med ). 
Sdmkhya, 96. 97. I08. 137 [S^atap.) 
158. 160. 165-167 235-239.242. 
244. 246. 284. ff. 306. 308. 309. 

— tattva-pradipa, 322. 

— pravachana, 237, 

— pravachana- Sutra, 237. 239. 

— bhikahu, 78. 

— yoga, 160. 166. 238. 239. 

— 8 dra, 237. 

— Sdtra, 237. 239. 245. 

Sdipkbyah (Gautamali), 284. 
Sdrpkhydyana, 47. 

Sdipjiviputra, 1 31. 

Sdti, 75. 

Sdtyayajna, ®jni, 133. 

Sdtrdjita, 125. 

Sdpya, 68. 

Sdmajdtaka, 300 (Buddh.). 
Sdmatantra, 83. 
sdman, 8. 9. 64. 66. 121. 

— number of the admans, 121. 
Sdmaydchdnka-Sdlra, 19. 278. 
Sdmalaksharia, 83. 

Sdmavidhi, ^vidhdna, 72. 74. 277. 
Sdmaveda, 45. 63 11'. 12 1. 316. 325 
{pdnaa of). 

— PrdtiidJchya, 316. 
Sdma-ScxTfihitd, 9. 10. 32, 63 ff. 313 

(readings). 316. 

Sdmaatam, 275. 

Sdyakdyana, 96. 120. 

Sdyakdyanius, 96. 

Sdya^a, 32. 41. 42. 43 46. 47. 48. 
52. 65. 66 68. 69. 72. 74. 91. 92. 
94. loi. 139 150 
Sdratthaaarpgaha, 267 (med.). 
Sdrameya, 35. 

Sdraavata, 226 (gramm.), 

Sdraavata pd\ha, 103. 

Sdvayasa, 133. 

Sdhityadarpana, 231. 32 1. 
Sinhdsanadvdtriniikd, 200-202. 214. 
320. 

Siddhasena, 260 (astr.). 

Siddhdnta, 253. 255. 258 ff. 269 

(astr.), 

— kaumudi, 89 226. 

— Hromarii, 261. 262. 

Sitd, 135-192. 193 - 
Sukanyd, 1 34. 

Sukhavatl, 306. 

Suttanipdta, 293. 
sutyd, 66. 67. 

Suddman, 68. 

Sudyumna, 125, 
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siinaplLdt 25s (Greek). 
SundA-irildpaniyopamshad, 1 7 1 . 
suparna^ 314. 

Suparnddkydyay 171, 

Supaini, 1 34. 

Suprabhadeva, 196. 

Subandliu, 189 213 245. 267. 319. 
Svibhagasena, 251. 

Subliadid, 1 14. 1 15. 134. 
Subhdshitavatndkara , 320. 
Subhdshitdvali, 320. 

Siimanasantaka (?), 208. 

Sumantu, 56. ‘57 58. 149. 
tura, 98. 302 303. 

Surdslitra, 76. 

Sidabha, 56. 

Siilabhd, 56. 

SuBiavas, 36. 

msTuty 266. 

Su^ruta, 266 ff. 324. 

— vriddhay 269. 
sdktay 31. 32. 124. 149. 
sdta, III. 

Sutras, 8. 15 (etymol ; chhandovat); 
29. 56. 57. 216. 285 290. 

— 127. 128 (passages in the Brdh- 
manas) 

— 290. 292. 296. 298 fF. (Biiddh.). 

— 128. 161 (5 = Brahman). 
siUradhdra, 198 275. 

Sdrya, 62 (comm.). 

Sdrya, 40 (god). 

— prainapti, 297 (Jain ). 

— Siddhduta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— °opa 7 iisha(l, 154. 170 
(sapta) sdrydh, 250 (249). 
SArydrvna {S'mriti), 280. 

SniijayaR, 123. 132. 

Setubandha, 196. 

Saitava, 61. 

Saindhavas, “vdyanas, 147. 
sobhay ^nayaraka, 198. 

Boma, 6. 63 (god). 

— (sacrifice), 66. 107. 

Soniadeva, 2 1 3. 319. 

SomiCn.anda, 322 
Some^vara, 273 (mus.). 

Sanjtlta, 285 

Sauti, 34 
Sautrdutika, 309 
sauti'dmanly 107. 108 118. 139. 
snubhikas, 198 ; s. ^aubhtlcas. 
Saumsipau, 134. 

Saumilla, 204. 205. 

Saurasiddhdnta, 258. 
saulabhdm Brdhmandn\ 56. 95. 


Sau 4 ravasa, 103. 

Sau 4 i utapcirthavds, 266. 

Skanda, 72. 

— Purdna, 191. 205. 
Skandasvdmin, 41. 42. 79, 
Skandopanishady 17 1. 

\/Jcabhy stahh, 233. 
siupay 274. 307. 

stoti'ay 67. 
stoma, 67. 81. 
staubhika, 63. 
sthaviray 77. I 02 305. 
sthdnaka, 89. 

Spayidaidstra, 322. 

Sphujidhvaja ('^), 258. 

Sphu ^a-SidUkdrita, 259. 
Smaradahana, 208. 

Smdi'ta-^SdtraSy 17. 19. 34 (AS^auw,). 

lOI. 

Smpitiy 17. 19. 20. 81. 

— S'dstrasy 20. 84. 143. 276. 
Srughna, 237. 

Svaraparibhdshdy 83. 
svddhydyay 8. 93. 144, 
svdbhdvika, 309 

^svdmiuy 79. 

Svdyambhuva, 277, 

Svaiddyana, 34. 
Ilaiisanddopamshady 165. 
Mansopanwhad, 164. 165. 
hadda, 264 Arabic. 

Hauumant, 272. 

Hanumanndtaka, 203, 

Haradatta, 89. 278. 

Hari, 1 66 (Vishnu). 303 (ludra), 
H.iri, 225. 226giamm. 
harija, 255 (Greek). 

Ilarivania, 34. 189. 

Hariscbandra, 184. 

Hansvdmin, 72. 79. 139. 
Hanharamisra, 142. 

^ri Harsha (king), 204 207. 

— 196 {N aishadhac/iar,) 

— chaHtay 205. 214 319! 

Hala, 145. 

halabhpit, 1 92. 

Haldyudha, 60 (metr.), 196. 230 
(lex ). 
hasa, 1 1 2. 
hastighata, 1 17. 

HdridravUca, 88 . 

Hdrita (Krishna), 50, 

— 269 raed. 

— vr'iddha^'y 269 (rned.), 

— (Dharnia), 278. 282. 325. 

Hdla, S3 21 1. 232. 
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Hitleyas, 140. 

Hdstinapura, 185. 

Jlitopadeia, 212. 

htbukaf 255 (Greek). 

Himavant, 51. 268. 
himna, 254 (Greek). 

Hiranyake^i, 100-102. 317. 

— ^dkkiya-Brdhwana^ 92. 
Hiranyandbha, 160. 

Hutd 4 ave 4 a, 266. 

Hti^as, 243. 
hridroga^ 254 (Gieek). 
hetihdj 89. 

h clay as, helavas, iSo. j 
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Hemaclxaudra, 227. 32 1 (gr.). 230 
(lex.). 297 (Jam.). 

Heldrdja, 215. 
heltf 254 (Greek). 

Hairnavatl, 74. 156, 

Hairanyandbha, 125. 

Hailibila, 185. 

Iiotarf 14. 53. 67. 80. 86. 89. 109, 
129. 149. 

ho 7 'd, 254 (Greek), 

— S'dstra, 254 259. 260. 
hautraka, loi; 

Hrasva, II2. 
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Aly 6 K€pu)i^ 254. 

Ahnman (and Mdra), 303. 304. 
Akbar, 283. 

Alblninl, 60. 189 20 r. 239. 249. 

253. 254. 257-262. 266. 274. 323. 
Alexander, 4. 6. 27. 28. 30. 179 
221. 222. 251. 

Alexandria, 256. 309 
Alexandrinus (Paulua), 253. 
Algebra, 256. 259. 

Alkindi, 263. 

’ AfMirpoxdTrjSy 25 1 . 

Araulet-prayeifi, 208. 

Arayntas, 306. 

Avacpi^, 255 
AndubariuH, 255. 

Animal fables, 70. 21 1 ff., 301. 
Antigonus, 179 252. 

Antioch us, 179. 252. 

Aphrodisius (?), 258. 

’A^poS^rr?, 254. 

A7r6#c\tpta, 255. 

Apollodotus, 188. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 252. 
Apotelesmata, 289 
Arabs: Arabian astronomy, 255- 
257. 263. 264. 

— Arabic astronomical teims, 263- 
264. 

— commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia, 220 

— Arabian figures, 256. 


Aiabs : medicine, 266. 270, 27 1. 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Aichimedes, 256. 

Arenarius, 256. 

"Ap 7 j% 254. 

Arim, Ann, conpole d*, 257. 
Aristoteles, 234. 

Arithmetic, 256. 259. 

Arjabahr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4, 106 136. 

Arsacidau Parthians, 188. 

Ars amandi, 267. 

Asklepiads, oath of the, 268. 

* AffTpopofila of the Indians, 30. 
Atoms, 244. 

Aux, augis, 257 

Avesta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 

— and Buddhism, 327. 

Avicenna, 27 1. 

Babrius, 21 1. 

Babylon, 2. 247. 

Bactria, 207 ; s. Valhika. 

Bagdad, 255. 270. 

Bali, island of, 189. 195 208. 
Bardesanes, 309. 

Barlaam, 307. 

Baslikar, 262. 263. 

BacrikeiJs, B.isili, 306, 

Basihdea, 309. 
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Basilis, 251. 

Beast- fable, 211 flf. 301. 

Bells, 307. 

BengdU recensions, 194. 206. 208. 
Bhabra missive, 292. 294, 295. 
Bihdri 21 1. 

Blessed, world of the, 50. (73). 
B655a, 309. 

Boethius, 257. 

BpaxAtares, 28. 30. 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 3. 4 20. 22. 
27.78. 79. 99. Ill, 138. 151. 165. 
205. 229. 236. 247. 276. 277. 280. 
283 ff. 

Buddhist nuns, 28 1. 

Bundehesh, 247. 323 
Csesar, 188. 

Castes, 10. 18 78. 79. no in. 161. 

178. 287. 289 290 301. 306. 
Ceylon, 192 288. 291. 293. 295. 

— medicine in, 267. 

Cbaldaeans, astronomy, 248 (Xa- 
rustr). 

Chaos, 233. 

Chess, 275. 

Chinese lunar asterisms, 247 248 
(Kio-list) 

— statements on the date of Ka- 
nishka, 287. 

— translations, 229 (Amara) 291. 
300. 301 (Buddh ). 

— travellers, s. Fa Hian, Hiuan 
Thsang. 

XprjfiaTLarfMds (! K€p65po/xos), 255. 
Christian influences, 71. 189. 238. 
300. 307. 

— ritual, influence of Buddhist ri- 
tual and worship on (and vice 
versa), 307. 

— sects, Indian influence on, 239. 

309. 

Chionicon Paschale, 255. 

Clemens Alexandnnus, 306. 

Coin, 205 (n^tnaka), 229 (dlndta). 
Coins, Indian, 215. 218. 219. 
Commentaries, text secured by 
means of, 18 1. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36. 
Constantius, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Creed-formulas, 166. 

Curtius, 136. 

Cycles, quinquennial and sexennial, 
1 1 3. 247- 
Dam 18, 252 
Dancing, 196 If. 


Ddra Shakoh, 2S3. 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight, 

254. 

Decimal place-value of the figures, 
256. 

Deeds of gift, v. Grants. 

Degrees of the heavens, 255- 
Deimachus, 251. 

AcKavds, 255- 
Dekhan, 4. 6. 192. 283 
Dekhan recension (of the Uivasi), 
208. 

ArifiriTTjp, 35 . 

Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius, 229. 304, 

Dhauli, 179 295. 

Diagrams, mystic, 310. 

Dialects, 6. 175 ff. 295. 296. 299. 
AidfierpoUf 255. 

ALbvfios, 254. 

Diespiter, 35. 

Dion Chrysostom, 186. 18S. 
Dionysius, 251. 

Ai6vv<tos, 6 . 

Districts, division of Vedic schools 
according to, 65. 94. 132. 133. 

of other text-recensions, 195 

206-208. 

— Varieties of style distinguished 
by names of, 232. 

Dolphin, emblem of the God of 
Love, 252. 274. 325 (Cuiiid and 
Venus), 

Aopv<l>opla, 255* 

Apaxak 229. 

Diavidiau words, 3. 

Daanglun, 289 291. 306. 

Dulvri, 199. 

Durr 1 mufassal, 272. 

Aut6>', 255. 

Egypt, commercial relations be- 
tween India and, 3. 
maayojyyi, 253-255. 

Elements, the five, 234. 

Embryo, 160. 

*E7rara0o/?d, 2 $$. 

Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210 260. 
Fa Hian, 218. 300. 

Farther India, geographical names 
in, 178. 

Feiddun, 36. 

Festival -plays, religious, 197. 198. 
Figures, 256. 324. 

— expressed by words, 60. 1 40. 
Firddsi, 37. 

Firmicus Maternus, 254 
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Fortunatiis, purse of, 264-265. 

Fox, in Fable, 21 1, 212. 

Gamma, gamine, 272 (mus.). 
Ganges, 4. 38. 

— mouths of the, 193. 248. 

Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginunga gap, 233, 

Girnar, 179. 295. 

Gnosticism, 239. 309. 

Gobar figures, 256. 

Gods, images, statues of, 273. 274. 

— language of the, 176. 

— triad of : Agni, ludra, and S6- 
rya, 40. 63 (A., I., and Soma) ; — 
Biahman, Hudra, and Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Siva), i8o(Siva), 277. 

Grants, 203. 215. 281. 

Greek female slaves, 203. 25 1, 252. 

— monarchies of Bactria, 1 88. 207. 
215. 221. 251. 285. 

— words, 254, 255. 

Greeks : Greek Architecture, 274 
(three styles in India). 

— Astronomy, 153. 243. 249. 251 

fif. 

— Commerce with India, 252. 

— Drama, 207. 

— Fables, 21 1. 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (?). 

— Influence upon India generally, 
251 ff. 

— Medicine, 268. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 220. 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 273. 

— Writing, 221 
Guido d*Arezzo, 272. 

Gujardt, 139, 179. 207. 25 1. 
Gymnosophists, 27. 

"HXtos, 254. 

'llpaKXrjSf 6. 136. 186. 234. 
Herachus, 255. 

Heretics, 98. 

"Epfirjs, 254. 

Homer, Indian, 186 188. 

— Homeric cycle of legend, 194. 
"QoTjf 254. 

’Opffwj', 25s* 

Hindustan, 4 6. 10. 18. 38. 39. 70 
187. 192. 283 296. 

Hiuan Thsang, 217 ff, 287. 3CX). 
Humours, the three, 266. 
HuiSravanh, 36. 

*T 5 pox(Soy, 254. 

'T\ 6 / 3 to*, 28. 48. 

'T7r67ctoi', 255. 


Ibn Abi U^aibiah, 266, 

I bn Baithar, 266. 

254. 

Immigration of the Aryas into Hin- 
dustdn, 38. 39. 

Indo-Scythians, 220. 285. 

Indus, 10. 37. 38. 218. 2S5. 
Inheritance, law of, 278, 279. 
Initial letters of names employed 
to denote numbers, 256 ; to mark 
the seven musical notes, 272. 
Inscriptions, 183. 2 1 5. 228. 
Intercalary month, 247. 262 (three 
in the year '). 

Invisible cap, 264. 

Jackal and lion in Fable, 21 1, 
212 

Java, island of, 189. 195. 208. 229. 

1 7 1. 280. 

Jelidn, 283. 

Jehdngir, 283. 

Jemshid, 36. 

Josaphat, 307. 

Kabul, 3. 179. 

Kafu (kapi), 3. 

Kdgyur, 291. 294. 326. 

Kd^ata, 317. 

Kaikavtis, 36. 

Kai Khosrfi, 36. 

Kalilag and Dam nag, 320, 

Kalila wa Dimna, 212. 

Kalmuck translations, 291. 
Kafi^lo-doXoi, 88. 268. 

Kambojas, 178. 

178. 

Kandrese translation, 189, 

Kanerki, s. Kanishka. 

Kanheri, 292, 

Kankah, 269. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 ; s. Kapardigiri. 
Kashmir, 204. 213 215. 220. 223. 

227. 232. 291. 296. 

Kava U^, 36. 

Kavi languages, origin of name, 

195. 

— ti anslations, 318 (date of). 325. 
Keeping secret of doctrines, 49. 
KevdSpofxoSf 255. 

K^prpoy, 254. 255. 

Kfiiroy, 3. 

Kip^epos, 35. 

Kivvpdf 302. 

Kio-list, 248. 

K6Xoi;poy, 254. 

Ku}<f>i/jv, 3. 

Kptds, 254. 
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Kp6i'0j, 254. 

AaptKiJ, 76. 258. 

Ldt, 249. 258. 

League- boots, 264. 

254. 

AeTTTiJ, 255. 

Lion and jackal (fox), 21 1, 212. 
Longest day, length of the, 247. 
Love, God of, 252. 274. 

Lunar mansions, 2. 30. 90. 92. 148. 
229 246-249. 252. 255. 281. 

304. 

— phases, 281. 

MadiavdtPoLt 10. 106. 

Magas, 179. 252 
Magic, art of, 264, 265. 

Magic mirror, 264. 

— ointment, 264. 

Mahmtid of Ghasna, 253. 

Mairya (and Mdra?), 303. 

MaXXof, 222. 

Manes, 309 

Manes, saciifice to the, 55. 93, 100. 

108. 1 18. 

Manetho, 260. 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 281 (astr.). 
Manuscripts, late date ot, 18 1. 182 
(oldest). 

Mdffcrayay 75. 

Mazzaloth, Mazzaroth, 248. 
Medicine in Ceylon, 267 ; in India, 

324. 325- 

Megasthenes, 4. 6 10. 20. 27. 48 
70. 88. 106. 136 137. 186. 234 
251. 

Meherdates, 188. 

Menander, 224 25 1. 306. 

Mendzil, 323 (in Soghd). 
Mendicancy, religion'^, 237. 
Me<roupcl*^/4a, 255. 

Metempsychosis, 234. 

Metrical form of literature, 182, 

183 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 290. 307. 

309. 

— Christian, 307. 

dTrb fiPT^ixriSt 20 
Moiiachism, system of, 307. 
Monasteries, 274. 281. 

Mongolian translations, 291 
Mundane ages (four), 247 , s. Yuga. 
Music, modern Indi.in, 325. 

Musical scale, 272 
Mysteiies, 197 198. 

Mythohigy, Comparative, 35 36. 
Name'*, chronology from, 29 53. 


71 120 239. 284. 285 (s. also 
Anga, Kavi, Tantra, Sdtra). 
Neaichus, 15. 

Neo- Pythagoreans, 256, 257. 

Nepdl, 291. 309, 310. 

Nepalese MSS., date of, 318. 
Nerengs, 56. 

North of India, purity of language 
in the, 26. 45. 296. 

Notes, the seven musical, 160. 272. 
Numbers, denoting of, by the 
letters of the alphabet in their 
order, 222. 

Numerical notation by means of 
letters, 257. 324. 

— Symbols, 256. 

Ndshirviln, 212. 

Omens, 69. 1 52. 264. 

Ophir, 3. 

Oral tradition, 12 fi“, 22. 48, 

Ordeal, 73. 

Orissa, 179. 274. 

Otbi, 201. 

0^pai'6y, 35. 

252 (s Arin). 

* 0 ^u 5 pd/cai, 222. 

Pahlav, 188. 

Pahlavi, translation of P.ihcliatantra 
into, 212. 267. 

Pdli redaction of the Amarakosha, 
230. 

— of Mann’s Code, 279. 

Jlapdala, 136. 137. 186. 

Panjdb, 2. 3. 4. 88. 207. 248 25 1. 

309- 

Pantheism, 242. 

IlapS^POS, 254. 

Parthians, 4 188. 318. 

Parvi, parviz. 323. 

Pattalene, 285. 

Paulus Alexandiinus, 253. 255. 

— al YAndni, 253. 

Peacocks, exportation of, to Bdveru, 
2, 3 - 

Periplus, 4, 6. 

Permutations, 256. 

Persa- Aryans, 6. 1 33. 148, 178. 
Persians, 3. 4. 188 273 (mus.). 

274 (arch.). 

Pei Sian Epos, 36. 37 187. 

— translation of the Upanishads, 

— Veda, 36. 148. 

Personal deity, 165, 1 66. 
IleuKeXawTts, 268. 

4 >£i<ris, 255. 
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•PliiloBOplier’s Ride,’ 29 1, 
riiilostratus, 252. 

Phcobus Apollo, 273 (tjpe of). 
Phcenicians, their commercial rela- 
tions with India, 2, 3. 248. 
Pholotoulo, 218. 

Phonmi, 218. 

Planets, 98. 1 5 3. 249-251. 254, 
255. 281. 304. 

— Greek order of the, 319 323 326 
Plato (Bactiian king), 273. 

Pliny, 136. 

]‘lutdrch, 306. 

Polar star, 98. 

popular dialects, 6 175-180. 
llpdixvaif 28. 244. 

Prose-writing aiieste’d in its deve- 
lopment, 183 

Ptolemaio^, 253. 274 (astr.). 
Ptolemy, 179. 251. 252 (two). 

— 130 (geogr.). 

Quinquennial cycle, 113. 247. 
Quotations, text as given m, 182. 

279. 

Relic-worship, 306. 307. 

Jigya Cher Rol Pa, 185. 291. 
Rhazes, 27 1. 

Rock-insciiptions, 179. 

Rosary, 307. 

ZavdpdKVTTTOSj 217. 223. 

^apfidpatf 28. 

Scale, musical, 272. 

Schools, great number of Vedic, 
142. 

fieleuciis, 4. 

Semitic origin of Indian writing, 

IS- 

of the Beast- fable, 211, 212. 

Serapion, 271. 

Seven musical notes, 160. 272. 
Smdhend, 255. 259. 

Singhalese ti anslations, 292. 

XKopirlos, 254. 

XKvOLavdSf 309. 

Snake, 302. 

Solar year, 246, 247. 

Solomon’s time, trade with India 

in, 3- 

25 1. 

Speusippiis (?), 258. 

Squaring of the circle, 256. 

Steeples, 274. 306. 

Stone-building, 274. 


Strabo, 6. 27. 28. 30. 244. 246. 
Style, varieties of, distinguished by 
names of provinces, 232. 
Succession of existence, 289. 301. 

philosophy, 239. 

Xvpa<f>ifl 255 * 

Sun’s two journeys, stellar limits of 
the, 98. 

l^vpaffTpTjPT^, 76 - 

Surgery, 269. 270. 

Tandjur, 209. 210. 226. 230. 246. 

267. 276. 

TaDpos, 254. 

Teachers, many, quoted, 50. 77. 
Texts, uncertainty of the, l8l, 182. 
224, 225. 

Thousand-name- players, 208. 
Tibetans, translations of the, 208. 
212 291. 294 300; s. Dsanglun, 
Kdgyur, Kgya Cher Rol Pa, 
Tandjur. 

Tiridates, 3, 4. 

To^drrjs, 254. 

Tianscnbers, mistakes of, 181. 
Translations, s. Arabs, Chinese, 
Kalmuck, Kandrese, Kavi, Mon- 
golian, Pahlavi, Pdli, Persian, 
Singhalese. 

Transmigration of souls, 73- 288. 
TpLywpos, 255. 

Trojan cycle of legend, 194. 
Tukhilm, peacocks, 3. 

Valentinian, 309. 

Venus with dolphin (and Cupid), 

3^5- 

Vernaculars, 175-180. 203. 
Veterinary medicine, 267. 

Weights, 160. 269. 

Writing, 10. 13 15; — of the Yu- 
vanas, 221 

— consignment to, 22. 144. 181. 
292. 296. 

Written language, 178 ff. 

Yeshts, 56. 302. 

Yima, 36 

Yiiasaf, Yddasf, Bddsatf, 307. 

Z^’ro, 256. 

Zedy, 35. 

— planet, 254. 

Zodiacal signs, 98, 229. 249. 254. 

255- 257. 

Zohak, 36. 

25^. 
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